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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other, and any 
important departure from both, have been indicated. 
An abridged account of the manuscripts of Plutarch 
may be found in the Introduction to the first volume. 
None of the Lives presented in this volume are con- 
tained in the two oldest and most authoritative 
manuscripts—the Codex Sangermanensis (S°) and 
the Codex Seitenstettensis (S), or in the excellent 
Paris manuscript No. 1676 (F*). Their text there- 
fore rests principally on the Paris manuscripts 
Nos. 1671, 1673, and 1674 (ACD), although in a few 
instances weight has been given to readings from 
the Codex Matritensis (M*), on the authority of the 
collations of Charles Graux and his editions of the 
Demosthenes and Cicero. No attempt has been made, 
naturally, to furnish either a diplomatic text or a 


vi 


PREFATORY NOTE 


full critical apparatus. For these, the reader must 
be referred to the major edition of Sintenis (Leipzig, 
1839-1846, 4 voll., 8vo), or to the rather inaccessible 
text of the Lives by Lindskog and Ziegler, in the 
Teubner Library of Greek and Latin texts (Vol. IIL, 
Fasc. I. was published in 1915) In the present 
edition, the reading which follows the colon in the 
brief critical notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, 
and also, unless otherwise stated in the note, of the 
Tauchnitz Bekker. 

All the standard translations of the Livres have 
been carefully compared and utilized, including 
those of the Cicero and Caesar by Professor Long. 
And more or less use has been made of the follow- 
ing works: Graux, Vie de Démosthéne, and Vie de 
Cicéron, Paris, 1883 and 1882; Holden, Plutarch's 
Demosthenes, Cambridge, Pitt Press Series, 1895; 
Gudeman, Sources of Plutarch's Cicero, Philadelphia, 
1902; Sihler, Cicero of Arpinum, New Haven, 1914, 
and danals of Caesar, New York, 1911. 


B. PERRIN, 


New Haven, Connecteur, U.S.A, 
November, 1918. 
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ORDER OF THE 


PARALLEL LIVES IN 


THIS 


EDITION IN THE CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 
OF THE GREER LIVES. 


VoLUuME I. 


(1) Theseus and Romulus. 
Comparison, 

(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 
Comparison. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 
Comparison. 


Vouume Il. 


(4) Themistocles and 
Camillus. 
(0) Aristides and Cato the 
Elder. 
Comparison. 
(13) Cimon and Lucullus. 
Comparison. 


VoLuME III. 


(5) l'ericles and Fabius Max- 


imus. 
Comparison. 
(14) Nicias and Crassus. 
Comparison. 


VoLuME IV. 


(6) Alcibiades and Cortola- 
nus. 
Comparison. 
(19) Lysander and Sulla. 


Comparison. 


VoLUME V. 
(16) Agesilaiis and Pompey. 


Comparison. 
(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 
Comparison. 
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Vorome VI, 
(22) Dion and Drutus. 
Comparison. 
(7) Timoleon and Aemilius 
Paulus. 
Comparison. 
VoLuxE VII. 


(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 


Comparison. 
(17) Alexander and Julius 
Caesar. 
VoLuMwE VIII. 
(15) Sertorius and Eumenes. 
Comparison. 
(18) Phocion and Cato the 
Younger. 


VoLUME IX, 
(21) Demetrius and Antony. 
Comparison. 
(11) Pyrrhusand Caius Marius, 


VOLUME X. 

(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and 
Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. 

Comparison. 

(10) Philopoemen and Flam- 

Ininns. 
Comparison. 
Votume XI. 

(24) Aratus. 

(23) Artaxerxes. 

(25) Galba. 

(26) Otho. 


THE TRADITIONAL ORDER OF THE 
PARALLEL LIVES. 
(1) Theseus and Romulus. 
(2) Lycurgus and Numa, 
(3) Solon and Publicola. 
(4) Themistocles and Camillus, 
(5) Pericles and Fabius Maximus. 
(6) Alcibiades and Coriolanus. 
(7) Timoleon and Aemilius Paulus, 
(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 
(9) Aristides and Cato the Elder. 
(10 
(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius, 


— 


Philopoemen and Flamininus, 


(12) Lysander and Sulla. 
(13) Cimon and Lucullus. 
) Nicias and Crassus, 
115) Sertorius and Eumenes, 
) Agesilaüs and Pompey. 
(17) Alexander and Julius Caesar. 
(18) Phocion and Cato the Younger. 
(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. 
(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 
(21) Demetrius and Antony. 


92) Dion and brutus. 


DEMOSTHENES 


AHMOZOENHZ 


e m d "^ 
I. 'O pév ypdNras tò eri tH viry ris Ovu- 
, [4 H , * + , r 
vtaciv immodpopias eis “AdKBiadyy èykopiov, 
y , , id d * m , yyy) 
eir Etperidns, s 0 moAUsS kparet Xoyos, ei 
t ^ ^ , 
tepos Tis Hv, Xóccie, dyol ypHvat TH evdaipou 
m [j + é M 1 , "60 ?* » NS 
mp6rov ómáptat “ trav! aod ebOokinow" eyo 
Sè TQ prev eùðaipovýjoew uéXAXovri THY aANO AY 
yr , T H M M 7 ^ ^ , 
evdatpoviar, hs év Oe ral Siabéces TO mTXeia TOv 
fd ^ * t 
éa Tiv, ovdev Siadépery hyoŭpat acokou kat tanei- 
^ + A ` Hi + m 
vas warptoos ?) wTpos apeopmou xai pixpas ye- 
H ^ ` y y M > H 
véoÜai. yerolov yap et is otorro THY lovAGOa, 
` m 
uépos pikpóv obcav où peyadrns vicou THs Kéa, 
y m ’ ^ 
xal thy Alytwav, hv TOV ArTiKGOV tis éKÉAevev 
as Anunv Gopev tov Iletoacos, varoxpitas 
pèr dyadous tpépew kai tomas, avdpa Ò ovx 
dp ote OvvacÜat Gikaiov kai abrápkn Kal vouy 
éyovta Kal ueyaXoprvxov mpoeveryxeiy. 
» i, H Li + ^ 3 , $* Li 
üXXas Téyvas elxos £o TL mpos Éépyyacíav À 6ófav 
cumotapeévas év rais addFos kai ravrewais må- 
t ri 
Acci &mopuapaivecÜat, thw Ò apeTHY, orep 
` ` 4 ^ 
ic Yvpor xai Otapkés þurov, év üravri podalar 
" " " ^ A 
TOTO, PUTEWS TE YPHATHS Ka iXomravou arux 
émiAaufavouévgv. | ó0ev ov0 uei, ef Te ToU 


TAS yap 


l r&y Sintenia', and Graux with M*: rhy. 


Paris 
Edition, 
a. 1624, p. 
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DEMOSTHENES 


I. Tue author of the encomium upon Alcibiades 
for his victory iu the chariot-race at Olympia,! 
whether he was Euripides, as the prevailing report 
has it, or some other, says, Sosius,? that the first 
requisite to a man’s happiness is birth in “a famous 
city”; but in my opinion, for a man who would 
enjoy true happiness, which depends for the most 
part on character and disposition, it is no disad- 
vantage to belong to an obscure and mean city, 
any more than it is to be born of a mother who 
is of little stature and without beauty. For it were 
laughable to suppose that Iulis, which is a little 
part of the small island of Ceos, and Aegina, which 
a certain Athenian was urgent to have removed as 
an eye-sore of the Piraeus,’ should breed good 
actors and poets, but should never be able to 
produce a man who is just, independent, wise, and 
magnanimous. The arts, indeed, since their object 
is to bring business or fame, naturally pine away 
in obscure and mean cities; but virtue, like a strong 
and hardy plant, takes root in any place, if she 
finds there a generous nature and a spirit that shuns 
no labour. Wherefore we also, if we fail to live 

1 See the Alcibiudes, chapter xi. 

? One of Plutarch’s Roman friends. See the note on 
the Theseus, i. 1. 4 See the Pericles, vill. 5. 

+ The great poet Simonides was of Ceos, and the great 
actor Polus of Aegina. 
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$povetv ws bet kai Brobv éXXetmouer, roÜTO TH 
c,ukpóTqTL THS TaTp(óos, GAN avTols Oukales 
aval ýoopev. 

IL Të jgévrow civtaki troBeRrAnparo xai 
icropíav éE ov mpoxeipov oùò oixeiwv, GAA 
Eévov Te TOV TONhov Kat Sea mappiévav ev 
érépois cvvioUc av dvayvoc pav, TÂ ÓvTL Xp?) 
T DOTOV umd pew Kat páMaa THY TOMY eù- 
Soxtjov xai dtdoxarov kal ToAudvO pat ov, as 
BiBrtov Te TavTodatay  ádjÜovíav EXOD, Kai 
Goa TOUS vypádovras Suapevyovta copia pvr} uns 
emipaveotépav eiAnbe mir UTokapBdvav à ao} 
kai StatruvParopevos, ui) TOAAROY pnd àva'ykalam 
evdees dr odi6oin TÒ Epo. jets. óé pukpày 
oixobyTes TOMP, Kal wa Ji) pikporépa yénras 
$i ox pobvres, év 0€ Pony Kat rais Trepi Thy 
"'IraMav erar pu Ba tis où oyorns ovans yvpvá- 
teo a: mepi THY TM NO RIA ÚTÒ YpEL@y 
TOMTIKÕV Kal TOV bea prrocopiav TANGLA- 
Covrar, oé more kai TOppw THs HAKias nptá- 
peda ‘Pwpaixois ypappaciy évTvy xavew. Kai 
mpiypa QavuacTóv uev, ANN arnlès emda Koen, 
ov yeep obras Èk TOY Ovouárov Ta mpdypata 
avvtévat kai yvwpi¥ew cvvéBaiver uly, ws êk TOV 
T paypárov AOS YÉ TWS Elyouev EuTErpiay éra- 
koXouÜciv dt avrà! xai Tots óvópaat. KáXXovS 
òè ` Popaichs åmayyehias Kat Td Xovs aic Oávea0a, 
Ka ueradopás OvoudáT(V Kai appovias Kat To 
Arw ols 0 Xóyos dyáXXerai, yápiev pev yyoù- 


l dumerptay ,.. Bi abra with Ma and Graux: dumepias... 
dia ravra (Bekker, dv... éurecplas). 
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and think as we ought, will justly attribute this, 
not to the smallness of our native city, but to 
ourselves. 

JI. However, when one has undertaken to com- 
pose a history based upon readings which are not 
readily accessible or even found at home, but in 
foreign countries, for the most part, and scattered 
about among different owners, for him it is really 
necessary, first and above all things, that he should 
live in a city which is famous, friendly to the liberal 
arts, and populous, in order that he may have all 
sorts of books in plenty, and may by hearsay and 
enquiry come into possession of all those details 
which elude writers and are preserved with more 
conspicuous fidelity in the memories of men. He 
will thus be prevented from publishing a work 
which is deficient in many, and even in essential 
things. But as for me, I live in a small city, and 
I prefer to dwell there that it may not become 
smaller still; and during the time when I was in 
Rome and various parts of Italy I had no leisure 
to practise myself in the Roman language, owing 
to my publie duties and the number of my pupils 
in philosophy. It was therefore late and when I 
was well on in years that I began to study Roman 
literature. And here my experience was an astonish- 
ing thing, but true. For it was not so much that 
by means of words I came to a complete under- 
standing of things, as that from things I somehow 
had an experience which enabled me to follow 
the meaning of words. But to appreciate the 
beauty and quickness of the Roman style, the 
figures of speech, the rhythm, and the other 
embellishments of the language, while I think it 
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uefa xai ola arepmée* 9j Ó& TPOS TOVTO PENET) 
kai doxnow ok evyepiys, GAN ols tiot meto 
TE TXOAN kai rà THS opas ETL TPOS Tüs TOLAUTAS 
émuxopet pidotipias. 

III. Azò cal ypádovres év Te [iugi TOUT, 
TOV Taparr)rAwv Bier vrs TEULT TO, mep An- 
poabévous kai Kixépwvos, dro Tay mpáteov «al 
TÓv TokuTe@y Tas jocis avT@y Kal tas Óta- 
Gécers mpòs ddAAHAAS mio kepoueÜa, TO 06 TOUS 
Aéyovus avTeFeTadlery kal avodaiverPat móTepos 
nOLwy À Geworepos eirreiv, édaopev. “ Kakr yap, 
Os dyo ð "lov, '* 5, GeXdtvos év yépoc Bia, ! 
)v o mepwrrOs év atract Kexidwos ayvonoas éve- 
avievcato GUykpiguv ToU Anuoabévous kai. Kixé- 
pwvos éfeveryketv. AAA yàp tacos, et TAVTOS 
ny TO " Pade cavróv" Éyew mpóyeipov, ove àv 
eG 0k et TpooTaypa Geiov elvat, 

AnuocÜévne yàp Kat Kixépova TOV avrov 
CoLK€ TÀAáTTOY dm Apxfis ó Sat peov TONNAS uev 
euBanreiv ets THY $vciv avTOV TOV opor Tiro, 
orep TO duXÓTiuov Kat diXeXevÜepov èv rij 
mOoALTéla, Mpos 66 kivOUrvovs kai vroXéuovs ATON- 
pov, ToXAà Ò dvapiFar Kat TOv TvXxpdv. ĉúo 
yap ETEPOUS ove àv ebpeO fvat Sona pijTopas éK 
pèr adofov Kai pixpõv ioyvpous «ai peyahous 
nyevoucvovs, TpogkpoUcavras ÔÈ Bactredoe Kat 
Tupuvvas, ÜÉvyarépas ò amoflaXóvras, exmecovtTas 
è tis martplõos, kaTeAÜO0vras O6 peta Tif, 

1 Kai... Bla an iambic trimeter (Nauck, Trag. Groec. 
Frag.? p. 744), restored by Reiske: Kàxe?. .. “Iwr, DeAdivos 


... Bla (for in this attempt the dolphin’s might would be on 
dry land). 
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a graceful accomplishment and one not without 
its pleasures, still, the careful practice necessary 
for attaining this is not easy for one like me, but 
appropriate for those who have more leisure and 
whose remaining years still suffice for such pursuits. 

IH. Therefore, in this fifth book! of my Parallel 
Lives, where I write about Demosthenes and Cicero, 
I shall examine their actions and their political 
careers to see how their natures and dispositions 
compare with one another, but I shall make no 
critical comparison of their speeches, nor try to 
show which was the more agreeable or the more 
powerful orator. “ For useless," as Ion says, “is a 
dolphin's might upon dry ground," a maxim which 
Caecilius, who goes to excess in everything, forgot 
when he boldly ventured to put forth a comparison 
of Demosthenes and Cicero. But really it is pos- 
sible that, if the * Know thyself" of the oracle? 
were an easy thing for every man, it would not 
be held to be a divine injunction. 

In the case of Demosthenes and Cicero, then, 
it would seem that the Deity originally fashioned 
them on the same plan, implanting in their natures 
many similarities, such as their love of distinction, 
their love of freedom in their politica] activities, 
and their lack of courage for wars and dangers, 
and uniting in them also many similarities of 
fortune. For in my opinion two other orators could 
not be found who, from small and obscure begin- 
nings, became great and powerful; who came into 
conflict with kings and tyrants; who lost each a 
daughter; who were banished from their native 
cities and returned with honour; and who, after 


1 See the note on the Dion, ii. 4. ? At Delphi. 
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dTmo0pdvras 8 abdis xal AnpOévtas bra TOv 
moXepíov, dpa O6 Tavcaguérvg TH TOV TOÀtTÓV 
éxevOepia Tov Biov cuyxatactpéeyavtas’ oe, 
ei yévorto TH hice: Kal TH TUN kaDdmep tTeyvi- 
Tats üpiXXa, yareTa@s àv StaxpiOjvat rorepov 
aŭt Tois TpOTOLS 7) TOÍS "rpáryuagiv eKxetvy TOUS 
dvSpas ópoioTépovs ameipyactalt. Rextéov 82 
mepi ToU T pea BuTépov WpoTEpor. 

1V. Anpocbévns o wathip AnuocÜévovs Hy pèv 
Tay kaXGüv xai dayaÜQv avdpav, ws (cTopet 
Ocóropros, émexaXebro 66 payatpototes éprya- 
oT)piov Cycv péya kai dSovrous Texvitas TOUS 
ToDTo mpáTTovras. à 0 Ailoyivns ò pHTwp eipyke 
cepi THS prpós, ws éx L'VAwvos Tivos én’ aitia 
mposoatas pevryovtos Ë dateos yeyovoe rat Bap- 
Bápov yuvaixes, oùe Exomev eiretv eiT ddnOas 
eipnkev elite Bragdynuav xai karaxrevéópevos. 
amoħerpheis Ò o AnuocÜévge vo ToU caTpós 
ertaeTns év evtropia (pixpov yap dméAumev h 
TULTATA TINTIS avTOU THS ovatas qrevrekaióeka 
TadavTwv) bro Tay ÉTtTpoTTov OucuÜn, Ta uév 
voc diaapevarv, Ta Ò áueAgcdvTov, WOTE KAL TOY 
6'6aa káXcov avtod tov ptolòv amoatepiicar Stat 
Te On ToDTo TOV éuperov Kal TpoanKovTwy éXev- 
Üépp maici padnpatwv amaisevtos doxel yevér Oat 
Kat 61a THY TOD G@patos àcÜéveiav kal Apiary, 
ov T poiegérvns Tots TOVO TÄS ur)TpOs avTov, oveE 
apocBialopévay TOY Twatbayoyav. ùv yap éE 
aPXs KaTiayvoes Kai voa 61s, ral thv XotGopou- 
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taking to flight again and being captured by their 
enemies, ended their lives as soon as their country- 
men ceased to be free. So that, if there should 
be a competition between nature and fortune, as 
between artists, it would be dificult to decide 
whether the one made the men more alike in their 
characters, or the other in the circumstances of their 
lives. But 1 must speak of the more ancient first. 
1V. Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, 
belonged to the better class of citizens, as Theo- 
pompus tells us, and was surnamed Cutler, because 
he had a large factory and slaves who were skilled 
workmen in this business. But as for what Aeschines 
the orator says of the mother of Demosthenes,! 
namely, that she was a daughter of one Gylon, 
who was banished from the city on a charge of 
treason, and of a barbarian woman, I cannot say 
whether he speaks truly, or is uttering slander 
and lies. However, at the age of seven, Demos- 
thenes was left by his father in affluence, since 
the total value of his estate fell little short of 
fifteen talents;? but he was wronged by his guar- 
dians, who appropriated some of his property to 
their own uses and neglected the rest, so that 
even his teachers were deprived of their pay. It 
was for this reason, as it seems, that he did not 
pursue the studies which were suitable and proper 
for a well-born boy, and also because of his bodily 
weakness and fragility, since his mother would 
not permit him to work hard in the palaestra, 
and his tutors would not force him to do so. For 
from the first he was lean and sickly, and his 
! On the Crown, 88 171 f. 


? A talent was equivalent to about £235, or $1,200, with 
five or six times the purchasing power of modern money. 
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[d 3 , M r + ` ^ 
pevny émovuutav, tov DaraXow, eig TO cóyga 
* -^ fa m 
Aéyerat oxkwTTTÓuevos vrò TvV malðwv Xafjeiv. 
4 ` t , [i ^ Ld f , ` 
5v 66 o DaraXos, ws pèr ëvioi paoi, abvranrns 
"^ , ^ m 
TOM KATEAYOTOV, KAL ÖPAMÁTLOV eig TOUTO KOY- 
60v» avTOv 'Avrijávgs merobykev. — &ytot ÕE Teves 
^ ` f 
cs ToLnToD Tpudoepà xai mapoivia ypúpovrtos 
tou BaráXov uéuvmv:iat owel 66 kai TOV ovK 
eUm per iv TL Aex Avari ToU a caros popiwy TapA 
^ ^ ^ , r ? 
Tois "ÁTTiKOIg tote kaGÀetaÜat Butaros. o 6 
"Apyas (kai Tobro yap dace TO MNugpuooÜÉrve 
PY Y p : k nH 
, ‘ t [4 
yevéo8at Tapovvpov) % mpas TOV TpóTOr, ws 
Onpiwdn Kati wixpov étéOn Tov yap öd Evtor 
A - e , ^ ` 
TOY momtÕv apyâv Ovoudtovgir: 7) mpòs TOV 
Aoyov, OS aviavTa TOUS akpowpévous’ kal yàp 
Apyas ToÙvopa Tointns qv võpæv tovnpav xai 
f ^ Á 
ápyaXéov. Kat ravra pev rabTy.] 
v TH be * ` i r n ? A 3 ^ 
. THs óé mpos Tous Xoryovs oputjs apyiy abTQ 
+ A t 
dace ToavTny yevécÜat, KaħMiotparov ToU pij- 
Topos à'yewitea0at tv "epi Qpwroù «piow év 
TQ dixacTynpiw uéXXovTos Hv mpordorla THs Gens 
, ^ ^ , , > ^ 
peydrn Qui Te THY TOU AHTopos GUvapav, àvÜoÜvTos 
, t ^ , M ` ` a 5 
TOTE padiora TH O0En, kai dia mr» mpü£iw oDoav 
vepuBoyrov. axovcas otv o ArnuocÜévgs Tay 
éisackddov xal tev tratdaywyav ovyT Generar 
7H Sikn Tapatuyely, emee TOv éauTov Tatéa- 
yoyov Seopevos ral mpoÜvgovuevos Os avTov 


1 After these words Bekker retains the xarà MAdtera 


which Coraés, Sintenis, and Graux, after Wyttenbach, reject 
asa gloss. Cf. Pluto, Symposium, p. 220, c. 
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opprobrious surname of Batalus is said to have been 
given him by the boys in mockery of his physique. 
Now Batalus, as some say, was an effeminate flute- 
player, and Antiphanes wrote a farce in which he 
held him up to ridicule for this. But some speak 
of Batalus as a poet who wrote voluptuous verses 
and drinking songs. And it appears that one of 
the parts of the body which it is not decent to 
name was at that time called Batalus by the 
Athenians. But the name of Argas (for they tell 
us that Demosthenes had this nickname also) was 
given him either with reference to his manners, 
which were harsh aud savage, the snake being 
called “argas” by some of the poets; or with 
reference to his way of speaking, which was dis. 
tressing to his hearers, Argas being the name of 
a composer of vile and disagreeable songs, So 
much on this head. 

V. The origin of his eager desire to be an orator, 
they tell us, was as follows. Callistratus the orator 
was going to make a plea in court on the question 
of Oropus,' and the trial was eagerly awaited, not 
only because of the ability of the orator, who was 
then at the very height of his reputation, but 
also because of the circumstances of the case, 
which was notorious. Accordingly, when Demos- 
thenes heard the teachers and tutors agreeing 
among themselves to be present at the trial, with 
great importunity he persuaded his own tutor to 


l In 366 p.c. Oropus, a town on the confines of Attica and 
Boeotia, was wrested from Athens by the Thebans. Sub- 
sequently there was a trial for treason at Athens, in which 
Callistratus the orator and Chabrias the general figured, but 
the details of the trial are obscure. 
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take him to the hearing. This tutor, having an 
acquaintance with the public officials who opened 
the courts, succeeded in procuring a place where 
the boy could sit unseen and listen to what was 
said. Callistratus won his case and was extravagantly 
admired, and Demosthenes conceived a desire to 
emulate his fame, seeing him escorted on his way 
by the multitude and congratulated by all; but 
he had a more wondering appreciation of the 
power of his oratory, which was naturally adapted 
to subdue and master all opposition. Wherefore, 
bidding farewell to his other studies and to the 
usual pursuits of boyhood, he practised himself 
laboriously in declamation, with the idea that he 
too was to be an orator. He also employed I[saeus 
as his guide to the art of speaking, although Isocrates 
was lecturing at the time; either, as some say, 
because he was an orphan and unable to pay Iso- 
erates his stipulated fee of ten minas, or because 
he preferred the style of Isaeus for its effectiveness 
and adaptability in actual use. But Hermippus says 
that he once came upon some anonymous memoirs 
in which it was recorded that Demosthenes was 
a pupil of Plato and got most help from him in 
his rhetorical studies. He also quotes Ctesibius 
as saying that from Callias the Syracusan and 
certain others Demosthenes secretly obtained the 
rhetorical systems of Isocrates and Alcidamas and 
mastered them. 

VI. However this may be, when Demosthenes 
came of age he began to bring suits against his 
guardians and to write speeches attacking them. 


1 Equivalent to about £40, or $200, with five or six times 
the purchasing power of modern money. 
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They devised many evasions and new trials, but 
Demosthenes, after practising himself in these ex- 
ercises, as Thucydides says,! not without toil and 
danger, won his cause, although he was able to 
recover not even a smal] fraction of his patrimony. 
However, he acquired sufficient practice and con- 
fidence in speaking, and got a taste of the dis- 
tinction and power that go with torensie contests, 
and therefore essayed to come forward and engage 
in public matters. And just as Laomedon the 
Orchomenian—so we are told--practised long-dis- 
tance running by the advice of his physiciaus, to 
ward off some disease of the spleen, and then, 
after restoring his health in this way, entered the 
great games and became one of the best runners 
of the long course, so Demosthenes, after apply- 
ing himself to oratory in the fist place for the 
sake of recovering his private property, by this 
means acquired ability and power in speaking, 
and at last in publie business, as it were in the great 
games, won the first place among the citizens who 
strove with one another on the bema. 

And yet when he first addressed the people he 
was interrupted by their clamours and laughed at 
for his inexperience, since his discourse seemed to 
them confused by long periods and too harshly and 
immoderately tortured by formal arguments. He 
had also, as it would appear, a certain weakness of 
voice and indistinctness of speech and shortness of 
breath which disturbed the sense of what he said by 
disjoining his sentences. And finally, when he had 
forsaken the assembly and was wandering about 


1 Kal dumepdrepot éyévorro uerà Kivdbvwr Tas ueAéras ToL0U- 
mevot (i. 18, 3 of the Athenians and Lacedaemontans). 
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l cvykexvuérou Graux with Me; ouyxexadvpmerov (with 
muffled head). 
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dejectedly in the Piraeus, Eunomus the Thriasian, 
who was already a very old man, caught sight of him 
and upbraided him because, although he had a style 
of speaking which was most like that of Pericles, 
he was throwing himself away out of weakness and 
lack of courage, neither facing the multitude with 
boldness, nor preparing his body for these forensic 
contests, but suffering it to wither away in slothful 
neglect. 

VIL. At another time, too, they say, when he had 
been rebuffed by the people and was going off 
homewards discoucerted and in great distress, Satyrus 
the actor, who was a familiar acquaintance of his, 
followed after and went indoors with him. Demos- 
thenes lamented to him that although he was the 
most laborious of all the orators and had almost 
used up the vigour of his body in this calling, he 
had no favour with the people, but debauchees, 
sailors, and illiterate fellows were listened to and 
held the bema, while he himself was ignored. “ You 
are right, Demosthenes,” said Satyrus, “but I will 
quickly remedy the cause of all this, if you will con- 
sent to recite off-hand for me some narrative speech 
from Euripides or Sophocles." Demosthenes did so, 
whereupon Satyrus, taking up the same speech 
after him, gave it such a form and recited it with 
such appropriate sentiment and disposition that it 
appeared to Demosthenes to be quite another. Per- 
suaded, now, how much of ornament and grace 
action lends to oratory, he considered it of little 
or no use for a man to practise declaiming if he 
neglected the delivery and disposition of his words. 
After this, we are told, he built a subterranean 
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study, which, in fact, was preserved in our time,! 
and into this he would descend every day without 
exception in order to form his action and cultivate 
his voice, and he would often remain there even for 
two or three months together, shaving one side of 
his head in order that shame might keep him from 
going abroad even though he greatly wished to do so. 

VEHI. Nor was this all, but he would make his 
interviews, conversations, and business with those 
outside, the foundation and starting point for eager 
toi. For as soon as he parted from his associates, 
he would go down into his study, and there would 
go over his transactions with them in due order, 
and the arguments used in defence of each course. 
And still further, whatever speeches he chanced to 
hear delivered he would take up by himself and 
reduce to propositions and periods, and he would in- 
troduce all sorts of corrections and changes of ex- 
pression into the speeches made by others against 
himself, or, contrariwise, by himself against others. 
Consequently it was thought that he was not a 
man of good natural parts, but that his ability 
and power were the product of toil. And there 
would secm to be strong proof of this in the fact 
that Demosthenes was rarely heard to speak on the 
spur of the moment, but though the people often 
called upon him by name as he sat in the assembly, 
he would not come forward unless he had given 
thought to the question and was prepared to speak 
upon it. For this, many of the popular leaders 
used to rail at him, and Pytheas, in particular, once 
told him scoftingly that his arguments smelt of lamp- 


! An erroneous tradition identifies this with the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates (the ** Lantern of Demosthenes ”). 
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1 See Aeschines, On the Crown, § 152. 
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wicks. To him, then, Demosthenes made a sharp 
answer. Indeed,” said he, “thy lamp and mine, 
O Pytheas, are not privy to the same pursuits.” To 
the rest, however, he made no denial at all, but 
confessed that his speeches were neither altogether 
unwritten, nor yet fully written out. Moreover, 
he used to declare that he who rehearsed his 
speeches was a true man of the people: for such 
preparation was a mark of deference to the people, 
whereas heedlessness of what the multitude will 
think of his speech marks a man of oligarchical 
spirit, and one who relies on force rather than on 
persuasion. Another circumstance, too, is made a 
proof of his lack of courage for an emergency, 
namely, that when he was interrupted by the 
clamours of the people, Demades often rose and 
spoke off-hand in his support, but he never rendcred 
such a service to Demades. 

IX. How, then, some one might say, could 
Aeschines call him a man of the most astonishing 
boldness in his speeches?! And how was it that, 
when Python of Byzantium? was inveighing with 
much boldness and a great torrent of words against 
the Athenians, Demosthenes alone rose up and spoke 
against him? Or how did it happen that, when 
Lamachus the Myrinaean had written an encomium on 
Kings Philip and Alexander, in which many injurious 
things were said of Thebes and Olynthus, and while 
he was reading it aloud at Olympia,’ Demosthenes 
came forward and rehearsed with historical proofs all 
the benefits which the peoples of Thebes and Chal- 
cidice had conferred upon Greece, and, on the other 


2 An envoy of Philip to the Athenian assembly, in 343 B.0. 
See Demosthenes, On the Crown, § 136. 3 In 324 n. 6. 
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D. DmyáTm9oev àv 
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1 Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 128. From Plutarch's 
Morals, p. 845b, it is to be inferred rather that this was a 
verse of Antiphanes ridiculing the perfervid manner of 
Demosthenes, ? Kock, op. eu., iii. p. 461. 
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liand, all the evils of which the flatterers of tlie Mace- 
donians had been the cause, and thereby so turned 
the minds of the audience that the sophist was 
terrified at the outery against him and slunk away 
from the festival assemblage ; ? 

But although Demosthenes, as it would appear, 
did not regard the other Phanactenistics of Pericles 
as suitable for himself, he admired and sought to 
imitate the formality o: his speech ana bearing, as 
well as his refusal to speak suddenly or on every 
subject that might present itself, as if his greatness 
was due to these things; but he by no means sought 
the reputation which is won in a sudden emergency, 
nor did he often of his own free will stake his 
influence upon chance. However, those orations 
which were spoken off-hand by him had inore 
courage and boldness than those which he wrote 
out, if we are to put any confidence in Eratosthenes, 
Demetrius the Phalerian, and the comic poets, Of 
these, Eratosthenes says that often in his speeches 
Demosthenes was like one frenzied, and the Phal- 
ercan says that once, as if under inspiration, he 
swore the famous metrical oath to the people :— 


* By earth, by springs, by rivers, and by streams.” 1 
Of the comic poets, one calls him a * rhopoperpere- 


thras,” or trumpery-braggart,? and another, ridiculing 
his use of the antithesis, says this :-— 


(First slave) * My master, as he took, retook.” 
(Second slave (?)) “ Demosthenes would have heen 
delighted to ans over this phrase," 3 
3 Kock, op. cif, ii. p. 80. A verse precedes which may he 
translated : * My master, on receiving all his patrimony,” 
and the point apparently is that the heir took what was a 
gift as his rightful due. 
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avtos drrocopos IloXócvkrov ioa Topet Tow Eor- 
TLOV, &va TOV TÓTe TOÀtTevouévov | "AO5vyow, 
amropaiverOat péyiotov ev eivat prjtopa Anpo- 
r + M 3 ^ f ^ 
aÜcvgv, Óvvavorarov O6 eme Dwxiwva: mXet- 
4 > t Hu A > , ^ 
c Tov yap év Spayutaty Xé£ei vody ékdépeiwv. ral 
H t 
pevtor kai Tov Anņnpocévip daciv aùTóv, oodxes 
*.1 H ^ Y oo» " H " n 
àr! avrepàv avTrQ Pwxiwv | avaBaivoi, Xéyew 
Tpós Tous cviides: “H TO» euv Ayaw omis 
r 3 ^ 3 
apictatat. — ToUTO Lev oUv AÖNAOV eire epos TOv 
^ t M ^ 
Aoyov TOV avdpas 0 AnpoaOérns cire mpos Tov 
, ` ` , l , ^ , ` 
Biov kai tiv otav éremóvÜei, morraw mávv. ral 
La] , A ^ m 
paxpov mepicdwy èv pipa xai vedua matty 
EYovTOS avOpwmou kvpioTepov TyyoUpevos. 
XI. Tots 6€ copatixois éAaTTORact TOL.aDTTV 
émfyyev doxnaty, ws 0 Parnpers Anprtptoy iato- 


1 &v omitted by Bekker, after Coraés and Schaefer; also 
by Graux with Ma, 
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Unless, indeed, this, too, was a jest of Antiphanes 
upon the speech of Demosthenes cone erning IIalon- 
nesus,! in which the orator counselled the FN 
not to take the island from Philip, but to re- 
take it. 

X. Still, all men used to agree that Demades, in 
the exercise of his natural gifts, was inviucible, and 
that when he spoke on the spur of the moment he 
surpassed the studied preparations of Demosthenes. 
And Ariston the Chian records an opinion which 
Theophrastus also passed upon the two orators. 
When he was asked, namely, what sort of an orator 
he thought Demosthenes was, he replied: ** Worthy 
of the city” : and what Demades, ** Too good for the 
city." And the same philosoplier telis us that 
Polyeuctus the Sphettian, one of the political leaders 
of that time at Athens, declared that Demosthenes 
was the greatest orator, but Phocion the most in- 
fiuential speaker; since he expressed most sense in 
fewest words. Indeed, we are told that even I)e- 
mosthenes himself, whenever Phocion mounted the 
bema to reply to him, would say to his intimates: 
* Here comes the chopper of my speeches." Now, 
it is not clear whether Demosthenes had this feeling 
towards Phocion because of his oratory, or because 
of his life and reputation, believing that a siugle 
word or nod from a man who is trusted has more 
power than very many long periods. 

XI. For his bodily deficiencies he adopted the 
exercises which I shall describe, as Demetrius the 
Phalerian tells us, who says he heard about them from 


! Or. vii., wrongly attributed to Demosthenes. There is 
in § 5 a phrase similar to the one under comment, 
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pei, Aéywr avtod AuguocÜÉvovs üxovew mperBuv- 
TOV ‘yeyovOTOS, THY pv àácádeiav kai TPAVAOTHTA 
Ths yAorttys éxSiiler@ar xai dvapOpodv eis Tò 
"eTóua vendous AapPdvorvta Kal Doce ua Aé- 
2 yovra, THY dé dievijv év Tots 8pónots quuváteoÜat 
Kal Tats TpÓs Ta ciu mova Bdcect diadeyomerov 
Kal AXóyous Tivas 7) OTLYOUS dua TO TVE aT 
TuKVOUpev Tpodepóuevov: elvat Ò abrQ uéya 
KETOTTpOV OÍKOL, kaL Tp0e ToUTO Tas peeréras éÉ 
évavrías ic Táp.evov Tepatvery. 

Aéyetat dé, av@pw7rou mpoceXÜ0vros Ocouévov 
cupnyopias kal dteEcovtos ws v-Ó TOU Xdjjoi 
MANYAS, E AAAA ov ye," hávar tov Anpoohéryr, 
3 ' robrwv av Néyers otv mérovlas.” — émreívav- 
ros 86 THY devi» tod arOpemov xai Bodyros 
“Rye, Anuoobeves, ovdev mémovÜa ;: “Ny Ala,” 
havat, “viv dKovw paviy adtxovpevou xai me- 
vovÜóTos. atTws mero péya pos TIST elvat 
Tov TÓVOV Kal THY UTOKpLiciV TOV eyorT@Y.  TOÍS 
pep ov TOANOLS vvrokptióperos 1)pea ke ÜÓavuaa às, 
oi òè wapicvres Tamemór oyoDvTO Kai ayevvès 
avTOÜ TO rdc pa KAL pakakov, v kat AygTpros 
4 0 DaXypeUs éotw. Aiciwva 86 dnow " Epyum mos, 
époryÜévra mep vOv mákai purópev Kal Tov 
Ka? autor, eimetv ws axovwy pev àv tes elav- 
pace éxelvous evxdapws Kal ueyaXompemós TO 
dium Ora Xe vyouévous, avayiwwoxdpevot & oi Anuo- 
cÜévovs Adyot TWoAU TH KaTaTKEVH Kal duVapet 
Otadépovoiv. al ev obv yeypaypevor THY Xoyov 
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Demosthenes himself, now grown old. The indis- 
tinctness and lisping? in his speech he used to 
correct and drive away by taking pebbles in his 
mouth and then reciting speeches. His voice he 
used to exercise by discoursing while running or 
going up steep places, and by reciting speeches or 
verses at a single breath. Moreover, lie had in his 
house a large looking-glass, and in front of this he 
used to stand and go through his exercises in 
declamation. 

A story is told of a man coming to him and 
begging his services as advocate, and telling at great 
length how he had been assaulted and beaten by 
some one. “ But certainly," said Demosthenes, * you 
got none of the hurts which you describe." Then 
the man raised his voice and shouted: * I, Demos- 
thenes, no hurts?" “ Now, indeed," said Demos- 
thenes, “I hear the voice of one who is wronged 
and hurt.” So important in winning credence did 
he consider the tone and action of the speaker, 
Accordingly, his own action in speaking was aston- 
ishingly pleasing to most men, but men of refine- 
ment, like Demetrius the Phalerian, thought his 
manner low, ignoble, and weak. And Hermippus 
tells us that Aesion,? when asked his opinion of the 
ancient orators as compared with those of his own 
time, said that one would have listened with ad- 
miration when the older orators discoursed to the 
people decorously and in the grand manner, but 
that the speeches of Demosthenes, when read 
aloud, were far superior in point of arrangement 
and power. Now, it is needless to remark that 

1 Strictly, an inability to pronounce the letter *'r," giving 
instead the sound of ** L" See the Alcibiades, i. 4. 

? A contemporary of Demosthenes. 
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ÖTE TO avoTnpoy TONÒ Kab Trikpürv &yovai, Ti ap 
Aéyoi TIS; év && rats aTavTigect TALS Tapa TOV 
Kaipov éypiyro kai TO yerotm. Anudédou uév yàp 
eimóvros “Kye AnuoaÜérgs, 5?) bs thy 'AOqvav," 
‘AŬ, elev, “h '"A0gvà mrponv év KoAAvrO 

f 7 , T5 ^ ^ ` f A 
poryevouca edijhOy.” mpos è Tov KréEmTHV ôs 
émexaXetto NadKots, kai aUTOV eis Tas dypu- 
wviasS avToD kai vuKtoypapias "etpayevóv d 

J + , * ^ 
Aéyem, * Ota, , eimev, “OTe oe Avr Avxvov 
kaiov. upes é, © avdpes 'AOngvatot uù Oav- 
patete Tas "ywopuéras KAOTUS, Orav TOUS pep 
KAETTAS YarKods, tos O6 Tobyous myALvoUS 
EXwEV.” GNAG TEPL uev TOUTOV KalTrep ETL TWHELW 
Aéyetv &xovres évraüÜa ave ónega- tov & dAXcv 
avTov TpómOv kai Tò 7005 amo TOV v páfecv Kai 
Tis d d Oeopeia Par Bectóv € eeu. 

AH. OQppajoe pèv ovr émi TÒ mparrety Tà 
Kowe 700 Porio TORE [LOU TUVETTOTOS, OS 
avtos Té yat kai Xafletv dori awd TOV Pur- 
TiKÓV Ônunyopræv. at uev yàp 10) Staten pa- 
yHEveoV éketvav yeyóvaat, at de Trpea BUraraL TOY 
éyyiara qpa'ypárov ümTovrat. Nos Ò écri 
kai Thy Kata Meibiov rapacKevacapevos eum eiv 
cienu Ovo uev em Tos Tpidkavta yeyovos ETN, 
pndéere à xov ig yùv €v Th TodTELa põ Sofav. 
0 xal páMaTá pot ore Ôcisas ém dpyupio 
caTabéoGar thy mpos Tov avOpwrroy éxOpav 


où yap TL FAUKVOULOS avp v OVO ayarddpay, 


1 357-346 B.C. ? On the Crown, § 18. 
3 About 350 R.o. The speech “Against Meidias" (Or. xxi.) 
was never delivered. See § 154. 
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his written speeches have much in them that is 
harsh and bitter; but in his extempore rejoinders 
he was also humorous, For instance, when Demades 
said: “Demosthenes teach me! As well might 
the sow teach Athena.” “It was this Athena,” 
said Demosthenes, “that was lately found playing 
the harlot in Collytus." And to the thief nick- 
named Brazen, who attempted to make fun of 
him for his late hours and his writing at night, 
“I know," he said, “that I annoy you with my 
lighted lamp. But you, men of Athens, must not 
wonder at the thefts that are committed, when we 
have thieves of brass, but house-walls of clay,” 
However, though I have still more to say on this 
head, l shall stop here; the other traits of his char- 
acter, and his disposition, should be surveyed in 
connection with his achievements as a statesman. 
XIJ. Well, then, he set out to engage in public 
matters after the "Phocian war! had broken out, as 
he himself says,? and as it is possible to gather from 
his Philippie harangues. For some of these were 
made after the Phocian war was already ended, and 
the earliest of them touch upon affairs whieh were 
closely connected with it. And it is clear that when 
he prepared himself to speak in the prosecution of 
Meidias? he wzs thirty-two years old, but had as 
yet no power or reputation in the conduct of the 
city's affairs. And his fears on this score were the 
chief reason, in my opinion, why he compromised his 
case against the man he hated for a sum of money : 


* Por he was not at all a sweet-tempered man or 
of gentle mood," * 


* Iliad, xx. 467, of Achilles. 
29 
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dXX  Évrovos «al Gatos mepi Tas ápbvas. opay 
ò ov davrAov otd€ Tis avTod Ovvágews Epyov 
dvopa Kat tAovT@ Kal oye xai pirors EÙ TE- 
$paynévov xabedely, TOV Mediar, évéĝæwxe Tos 
varep avToo Seopévots. ai òè Tp xia «a 0" 
téavràs ove äv por Soxodar thy Anpocbérous 
apPrvvar mikpiav, ékmiovTos Kat Ovvauévov 
mepiyever Oat. 

AaBov 68 Ths mohirelas Kadi vmó0eaiv Thy 
"pos Dmm ov Umép tov “EAN VOY Sixacoroyiar, 
Kal "pos TAUTHY dyouFopevos akios, TAXU sofay 
aye Kal mepiPrET TOs UTO TOY hoyor jpn ral 
Ths mappyoias, mate OavpdlecOat pev év TH EX- 
Aub, Oepanevechar 8. ims rot ueryáXov Basihéws, 
TÀeioTOV Ò abToD Aoyov elvat Tapa TË Dix TQ 
TÓV Snpayoyourtar, Oporoyely O6 kai TOUS are- 
x Garopévous tt ™pos évdoFor avr ois ävłporov 
Ó ara ecu. kai yp Ala xínis Kat ‘Trrepetons 

+ 
TOLGUTO. VTÈP avToD «a riyyopotvres eipiraa tv. 

XIII. “Olev oi 018° Gres vapéa 0 Oconóymro 

; Pen ee eee i i 
Aéyew avTov aBéBatov TË TpómQ yeyovevar xai 
pre mpdy pace pur avepwrots TOÀUrv wpórvor 
Toís avrots ETL EY ELD Suvdpevor. daítverat yap, 
eis 3v ám åpxñs TOY Tpa'yjaror pepioa Kat 
vá£w avTOv év Tj) moheTel@ kaTéa Tia, Tavern 
ax pe TéÀOUS Srapycieas, kai ov povov év T Bie 
pn perafaXouevos, AANA Kal TOv ,Btov è ETL TQ QJ) 
peraBaxéaÜat T POEMEVOS. ov yap, as Anpddys 
ámoXoyobj.evos Sia THY ev TÅ Tohireig peraBoMjv 
&Xeyev, GUT pèv avTOv ràvarría TAA dicus eipn- 
Kévat, TH Sè móet pydérote, Kai Merdvoros 
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but vehement and violent in his requitals. How- 
ever, seeing that it was no mean task and one 
beyond his power to overthrow a man like Meidias, 
who was well hedged about with wealth, oratory 
and friends, he yielded to those who interceded 
in his behalf. For it does not seem to me that the 
three thousand drachmas of themselves could have 
dulled the bitter feelings of Demosthenes if he had 
expected or felt able to triumph over his adversary. 

But when he had once taken as a noble basis for 
his political activity the defence of the Greeks 
against Philip, and was contending worthily here, he 
quickly won a reputation and was litted into a con- 
spicuous place by the boldness of his speeches, so 
that he was admired in Greece, and treated with 
deference by the Great King; Philip, too, made 
more account of him than of any other popular 
leader at Atheus, and it was admitted even by those 
who hated him that they had to contend with a man 
of mark. For both Aeschines and Hypereides say 
thus much for him while denouncing him. 

XIH. Wherefore I do not know how it occurred 
to Theoponipus to say that Demosthenes was un- 
stable in his character and unable to remain true 
for any length of time to tle same policies or the 
same men. For it is apparent that after he had at 
the outset adopted a party and a line of policy in 
the conduct of the city's affairs, he maintained this 
to the end, and not only did not change his posi- 
tion while he lived, but actually gave up his life 
that he might not change it. For he was not like 
Demades, who apologised for his change of policy 
by saying that he often spoke at variance with him- 
self, but never at varianee with the interests of the 
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ávTiTOALTEeVOUuevos KaANuwoTpuTQ kal soXXakis. 852 


t kl , ^ r i tor " 
im’ aŭto wpypact nueraTiÜéuevos etcÜey Xéyetv 
* M on š Ti ʻO X , ` 5» 8 i ^ ce 
Tpos Tov Ófjuov pev avnp éxOpós, to 6€ 
i " r / , /8 8 t 
THs Wodkews vikaTO auphepov,' Nexadnos 
Meconmos Kaodvópo qpooriÜéuevos mporepor, 
eit abu bmép Anpntpiou qmoXtrevópevos ove Edy 
TavavtTia Rréyerv, del yap eivai ovudépov áK- 
poücÜa,. TOY KpaTouvTwY, oUTO Kat mepi Ày- 
poodévous čyouev ettrety olov éxtpemopévou Kat 
mrayidCovtos  hwryny 7) wpakiv, adr’ waomep 
3 » t ` ^ u t f "m 
ad’ évós kai dpetaBrjtTov Ouaypápparos Tis 
TOALTELAS VA Tovoy XOV ÈV Toig Tpáyuagiw dcl 
e 4 ^ 
rteréAece.  IIavatrwos 9 0 diXócodos xai tav 
^ "v r f 
Aóyev avTod yow ote yeypadar Tovs mel- 
gTOUS HS LVOV TOD KaAOD Ov AUTO aipeTod Ovros, 
^ ^ M os 
TOV mept ToU oTebdvou, Tov KATA '" Apia ToKpárovs, 
^ ^ ` 
Tay UTép Tov &TeXeiOv, Tous Dirsaaixovs: év ols 
qüciv OD mwpós TÒ ü"Oic TOV 1} Düc TOV 7) AvGiTeAÉ- 
Ww ^ , 5 ^ ^ A 
TTATOV Wye: TOUS TOALTAS, AAAA TOhAGYOD THP 
daoddreav kal tiv coTypiav oletat Oetv év 
Oevrépa Takes ToU kaXoÜ morelofat Kat TOD mpé- 
^ ` id ^ 
TOVTOS, ($$, elye TH mep tas vrelécers avTod 
Ld hi ^ ^ t + r ^ 
QiVoTuMg Kai wq mun Nego euryeveia. Tapi}y 
? ^ ef 
åvõpeia Te rokeuua T)ptos Kal TÒ kabapôs éxaco ra 
z > ? ^ ^ [d ^ t 
mpartew, our év TO Kata Motpoxrea cal Mov- 
y e i 5 m^ ^ e £ 1 , 
evxTov Kat Trepeièny apidu@ Tov pyropov, ANN 
va nerà Kipwros cat €ovkvóiGov kai Tepixdéous 
üEios "jv Tivec Oar, 
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city; nor like Melanopus, who, though opposed 
politically to Callistratus, was often bought over by 
him, and then would say to the people: e The man 
is my enemy, it is true, but the interests of the city 
shall prevail '' ; nor like Nicodemus the Messenian, 
who first attached himself to Cassander, and then 
again advocated the interests of Demetrius, but 
said that he was not contradicting himself, for it 
was always advantageous to listen to one’s masters, 
We cannot say such things of Demosthenes also, 
as of one who is turned from his course and 
veers to and fro either in word or deed—nay, he 
followed one unehangeable seale, as it were, and 
ever held to one key in polities. And Panactius 
the philosopher says that most of his speeches also 
are written in the conviction that the good alone is 
to be chosen for its own sake, as, for | instance, the 
speech “On the Crown," ! the one “ uL Aristo: 
crates," ? that “For the Immunities,” 5 and the 
Philippics ; * for in all these he does not try to lead 
his countrymen to do what is pleasantest or easiest 
or most profitable, but in many places thinks they 
ought to make their safety and preservation second- 
ary to what is honourable and fitting, so that, if the 
loftiness of lis principles and the nobility of his 
speeches had been accompanied by such bravery as 
becomes a warrior and by incorruptibility in all his 
dealings, ke would have been worthy to be num- 
bered, not with such orators as Mocrocles, Polyeuc- 
us, Hypereides, and their contemporaries, but high 
up with Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles. 


1 Or, xviii, ? Or. xxiii, 
5 Or, xx. (A qut Leptines). 
t Ors, iv., vi., ix. 
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XIV. Tay yobv xar avtov 0 Pwxiwy oo emat- 
t 2: z 7 + ` N ^ 
vovupévns WPOITTaMEVOS TrOALTELAG, AAAA CoK@Y 
paxedoviterp, Gums Òt avédpetav kal Stxaroovrny 
^ t 1 
ovdev ovcah xetpov &QoEev "EdudXrov. ka ' A pi- 
t X , 3 , f 
oteioov Kat Kipwvos dvnp yevéoGar. Anpoobévns 
^ * f e 
8' ove àv év rois Gros áftóm.a TOS, ws pyew ó 
£ , ^ ^ M t , 
Anpntptos, o66 Tpós TÒ Aauflávew mavrámaacty 
H j / Due ^ ^ ` rap) AL 
aco yvponévos, AAAA TH pev Tapa CuXiTOV 
` / + > , ” ^ , »y , 
cat Maxedovias avadwtos aw, TO 8 dvabev èx 
bw , VE B f 3 B * r ^ 
NXovoav kai Exfarávov évifavós ypvaiq yeyovws 
, LI , M t , 
Kal KATAKEKAVO HEVOS, émaiwéaau pey (kavavraTos 
^ , 
jv rà TOV mpoyovov Kaha, pipyoacGar bé oby 
er z , M [d 
poros. mel rovs ye xal avrov pytopas (EFw ĉe 
, f Li \ ^ f ^ 
Aoyov TíÜepat Pwxiwva) kai TQ Pip maple. 
, X ` M , , ^ 
datverat 06 xai peTa Tappynotas paneta TH 
f ^ M ^ 3 ^ 
Sim Stareyouevos kal mpos Tas émiPuptas TOv 
TOAAOY AVTETELYOV kai TOIS apapTip_aciy avTov 
3 , e J ^ / ^ y 
eTipuopevos, WS EX TOv Xoyov Xaflfeiv EoTED. 
t ^ M ` " , e ^ 3 r E] t 
io Topet 6€ Kat Oeóroumos Ott, TAW  AÜnvaiov emi 
, 5 M , e 5 , 
viva. TrpofjaXXopévov avrov KaTHYyopiar, ws Ò ovx 
es + + ` 5 «ut ^ 
UT 2*ove, ÜopvBovrrov, &üvaaTàs eimew | '* "Y ueis 
5 M iol » e 5 ^ , £ a $ 
epoi, @ ardpes “A@nvatot, cupPovrA@ év, kàr uh 
Gérnre, xpijacaÜe: cuxodarty dé ode àv Ü£Xqve." 
adodpa Ò aptatoxpatixoy avtod Toditevpa kai 
` 5 ^ F. ` ^ 
To wept '"Avrtbüvros Ôv vro Tis E€xkXyjoías 


adefévta ovXXafdov. énl Thv éE "Apelov mayov 


1 Theopompus almost always displays hostility to Athens 
and her popular leaders. 
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XIV. At any rate, Phocion, among his contem- 
poraries, though he took the lead in a policy which 
is not to be commended, and though he had the 
reputation of favouring Macedonia, nevertheless, 
by reason of his bravery and integrity, was held 
to be in no wise inferior to Ephialtes and Aristides 
and Cimon, Demosthenes, however, was not worthy 
of confidence when he bore arms, as Demetrius 
says, nor was he altogether inaccessible to bribes, 
but though he did not succumb to the gold which 
came from Philip and Macedonia, that which came 
down in streams from Susa and Ecbatana reached 
and overwhelmed him, and therefore while he was 
most capable of praising the virtues of earlier gene- 
rations, he was not so good at imitating them. For 
certainly the orators of his own day (though I leave 
Phocion out of the account) were ‘surpassed by him 
even in his life and conversation. And it is manifest 
that beyond them all he reasoned boldly with the 
people, opposed himself to the desires of the 
multitude, and persistently attacked their faults, 
as may be gathered from his speeches. And even 
Theopompus! tells us that, when the Athenians 
nominated him to conduct a certain impeachment, 
and, on his refusal, raised a tumult against him, 
he rose and said: “ Men of Athens, 1 will serve 
you as a counsellor, even though you do not wish 
it; but not as a false accuser, even though you 
wish it." Moreover, the measures which he took 
in the case of Antiphon? were exceedingly aris- 
tocratic in their spirit. Antiphon had been acquitted 
by the assembly, but Demosthenes arrested him 
and brought him before the council of the Areio- 


? See Demosthenes, On the Crown, $3 132 f, 
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Bovy áviyyarye, kai map ovcéev TO mpoakpobDacat 
TQ SHum Ütuevos ")XeyEev vreoxnuévov Prinze 

` f , , ` M t y 
TÀ vecopia èpmphoce Kal wapacobets ò avOpwtros 
e a A i 3 4 , Y ^ 
vio Tis Bovdts dméÜave. xatyyopyae b€ xai 
Tis tepelas Oewmpidos ws dÀXa Te padiovpyovans 
TOAN Kal Tovs Sovrous ÉfamaTrüv ddacKovoys 
Kat Üavarou Tino áj.evos ATEKTELVE. 

XV. Aéyetat 88 kai tov xarà Tiwobéou tod 
eTpaTyyob Xoyov, © Ywpmncápevos “A7roAdddwpos 
ele tov avdpa Tod dprAnuatos, Anpoobévys 
ypdvas TH ' ArroXXo8opr, kaÜdmep xai roUs TpOS 

Li + 
Popuiwva xai X répavov, ep ols eixotws 950Ence. 
xai yàp o oppicv nywviteto Xóyo Anpoobérovs 
mpos tov 'AsoAAóÓcpor, ateyvas kaÜamep ÈE 
évos na xao otov Ta KAT dXX)Xov éyxetpióua 
TOXoÜUvros AUTOD TOIS üvrtOLKotg. TÕN O6 Onpo- 

, T ` , 3 f ` + 
aíov o pev kaT “Avdpotiwvos eai TipoxpáTovs 
Kai Apu Tokpárous érépouws eypadnoar, oUm TH 

, , ; ^ ` ^ A 
motela "poceNgAvÜóros: Doct yap Ovelv j) 
^ x ^ ^ 
TpiQv Ocovra ETH Tptákovra yeyoves éfeveykety 

M] , 3 , M ` Aot , 
TOUS Aóryous Exelvous: Toy 66 KaTa Apia roryecrovos 
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pagus, and making no account of the offence tlius 
given to the people, convicted him of having 
promised Philip to set fire to the dockyards ; and 
Antiphon was given up to justice by the council 
and suffered death. He also accused the priestess 
Theoris of many misdemeanours, and particularly 
of teaching the slaves to practise deceit; and by 
fixing the penalty at death he brought about her 
execution. 

XV. It is said, too, that the speech which Apollo. 
dorus used in order to secure the conviction of Timo. 
theus the general in an action for debt was written 
for him by Demosthenes, and likewise the speeches 
which Apollodorus used against Phormio and Steph- 
anus, in which cases Demosthenes properly won dis- 
credit. For Phormio contended against Apollodorus 
with a speech which Demosthenes had written for 
him,! the orator thus simply selling to the disputants, 
as it were from one and the same cutlery-shop,? the 
knives with which to wound each other. Moreover, 
of his public orations, those against Androtion? and 
‘Timoerates* and Aristocrates? were written for 
others to pronounce, before he had as yet entered 
public life; for it appears that these speeches were 
produced wheu he was twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight years of age. But he himself delivered the 
speech against Aristogeiton,® as well as the one 
“On the Immunities,” at the instance, as he 
himself says, of Ctesippus the son of Chabrias, but 
as some sav, because he was wooing the mother 
of this young man. However, he did not marry 
this woman, but lad a certain woman of Samos 

? See chapter iv. 1. 3 Or. xxii 
5 Or, xxiii, 5 Or. xxv. ? Or. XX. 
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to wife, as Demetrius the Magnesian tells us in 
his work “ On Persons of the Same Name.” Whether 
the speech denouncing the treacherous embassage of 
Aeschines! was delivered or not, is uncertain; and 
yet Idomeneus says that Aeschines got off by only 
thirty votes. But this would seem to be untrue, 
if we are to judge by the written speeches of both 
orators “On the Crown."? For neither of them 
speaks clearly and distinctly of that contention as 
one which came to trial. This question, however, 
will have to be decided by others. 

XVI. The political attitude of Demosthenes was 
manifest even while peace still lasted, for he would 
let no act of the Macedonian pass uneensured, 
but on every occasion kept rousing and inflaming 
the Athenians against him. Therefore Philip also 
made most account of him; and when Demosthenes 
came to Macedonia in an embassy of ten,3 Philip 
listened indeed to them all, but took most pains 
to answer his speech. As regards all other marks 
of houour and kindlv attention, however, Philip 
did not treat Demosthenes as well as the others, 
but courted rather the party of Aeschines and 
Philocrates. And so when these lauded Philip as 
most powerful in speaking, most fair to look upon, 
and, indeed, as a most capable fellow-drinker, De- 
mosthenes had to say in bitter raillerv that the 
first encomium was appropriate for a sophist, the 
second for a woman, and the third for a sponge, 
but none of them for a king. 


| Or. xix. 

* See the second note on xxiv. 1 f. 

* [n 346 s.c. they obtained the so-called Peace of Philo- 
crates. 
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XVII And when matters were inclining at last 
to war, since Philip was unable to keep «quiet 
and the Athenians were being stirred up by 
Demosthenes, in the first place, he urged the 
Athenians to invade Euboea, which had been 
brought into subjection to Philip by its tyrants ; 
and it was on his motion that they crossed over to 
the island and drove out the Macedonians. In the 
second place, he came to the aid of the citizens of 
Byzantium and Perinthus when the Macedonian was 
making war upon them, by persuading the Athenian 
people to remit their hatred and forget the wrongs 
committed by each of these cities in the Social War,! 
and to send them a force,—the force which saved 
them. Next, he went on an embassy to the Greek 
states, and by arguing with them and pricking them 
on brought almost all of them iuto a league against 
Philip, so that they raised a mercenary force of 
fifteen thousand foot and two thousand horse, apart 
from the citizen soldiery, and readily contributed 
money to pay them. It was at this time, as Theo- 
phrastus says, when the allies were demanding that 
their contributions be fixed within limits, that 
Crobylus the popular leader said: “War has no 
fixed rations.” ? 

Greece was now in suspense as it thought of 
the future, and its peoples and cities were leaguing 
themselves together, Euboeans, Achaeans, Corin- 
thians, Megarians, Leucadians, and Corcyraeans. 
But the most important strugsle stil remained 
for Demosthenes in bringing the Thebans to joiu 


! At the outbreak of the Social War (357-355 s.c.) Byzan 
tium and other allies of Athens had revolted from her. 
2 See the note on the Crassus, ii. 8. 
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| In 339 r.o., Philip was deputed by the Amphictyonic 
Council to punish the eity of Amphissa, near Delphi, for 
sacrilege. Cf, Demosthenes, On the Crown, 88 143 ff, 
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the alliance, for they had a territory bounding 
that of Attica and a force ready to take the 
held, and at that time were accounted the best 
soldiers in Greece. But it was no easy matter, 
in view of the recent benefits with which Philip 
had cultivated their favour during the Phocian 
war, to make the Thebans change sides, and espe- 
cially because in the petty quarrels brought on 
by their proximity to Athens the differences which 
made for war between the two cities were all the 
while stirred up anew. 

XVIIL Philip, however, elated by his good- 
fortune in the matter of Amphissa, surprised 
Elateia and occupied Phocis. This step drove the 
Athenians out of their senses: no one ventured 
to ascend the bema and no one knew what ought 
to be said, but perplexity and silence reigned in 
the assembly. Then it was that Demosthenes, 
and he alone, came forward and advised the people 
to cling to Thebes; and after giving them courage 
in other ways and buoying them up with hopes, 
as he was wont to do, he was sent with others 
as ambassador to Thebes. Philip also, as Marsyas 
tells us, sent Amyntas and Clearchus of Macedonia, 
Daochus of Thessaly, and Thrasydaeus, to speak 
in opposition to the Athenians. 

Well, then, the Thebans, in their calculations, 
were not blind to their own interests, but each 
of them had before his eyes the terrors of war, 
since their losses in the Phocian war? were still 
fresh; however, the power of the orator, as Theo- 
pompus says, fanned up their courage and inflamed 


? The second so-called Sacred War (357-346 B.C.) in which 
Athens aided the Phocians, and Philip the Thebans. 
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their honourable ambition and obscured all other 
considerations, so that, casting away fear and cal. 
culation and feelings of obligation, they were rapt 
away by his words. into the path of honour. And 
so grcat and glorious was the orator's success seen 
to be that Philip at once sent an embassy and asked 
for peace, while Greece was confident and up in 
arms to aid Demosthenes for the future; and not 
only did the Athenian generals assist him and 
do what he ordered, but also the Boeotarchs. He 
managed at this time all the assemblies of the 
Thebans no less than those of the Athenians; he 
was beloved by both peoples and exercised supreme 
power, not illegally nor unworthily, as Theopompus 
declares, but rather with perfect propriety. 

XIX. But it would seem that some divinely or- 
dered fortune in the revolution of affairs, which was 
putting an end at this time to the freedom of the 
Greeks, opposed their efforts, and showed forth 
many signs of what was to come. Among these 
were the dire prophecies which the Pythian priestess 
made known, and an ancient oracle which was 
recited from the Sibylline books :— 


* From the battle on Thermodon may I be far re- 
moved, 
To behold it like an eagle in clouds and upper air. 
Tears are for the conquered there, and for the 
conqueror, death." 


Now, the Thermodon, they say, is in my native 
territory, in Chaeroneia, being a little river which 
empties into the Cephisus. But I know of uo river 
bearing this name at the present time; I conjecture, 
however, that the stream now called Haemon then 
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bore the name of Thermodon. For it flows past the 
Heracleum, where the Greeks had their camp; and 
I judge that after the battle the river was filled with 
blood and corpses and therefore received its present 
name iu exchange.’ Duris, however, says that this 
Thermodon was not a river, but that some soldiers 
who were pitching a tent and digging a trench about 
it, found a small stone figure, an inseription upon 
whieh signified that it was Thermodon,? carrying in 
its arms a wounded Amazon, "They say also that in 
reference to this another oracle is recited as follows ;—— 


* For the battle on Thermodon wait thou, all-black 
bird ; 

There thou shalt have in abundance the flesh of 
men." 


XX. How this matter really stands, then, it is 
difficult to decide; but as for Demosthenes, he is 
said to have had complete coufidence in the Greek 
forces, and to have been lifted into a state of glow- 
ing excitement by the strength and ardour of so 
many men eager to engage the enemy, so that he 
would not suffer his countrymen to give heed to 
oracles or listen to prophecies ; nay, he even sus- 
pected the Pythian priestess of being in sympathy 
with Philip, reminding the Thebans of Epaminondas 
and the Athenians of Pericles, and declaring that 
those great leaders regaided things of this kind as 
pretexts for cowardiee, and therefore folowed the 
dictates of reason. Up to this point, then, he was a 
brave man; but in the battle? he displayed no con- 

1 Deriving Afuwy from afua (blood). 

? i.e the god of the river Thermodon, in Cappadocia, on 


the banks of whieh the Amazons were thought to dwell, 
Cf. the Theseus, xxvii. 6, 3 At Chaeroneia, 338 B.C. 
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duct that was honourable or consonant with his 
words, but forsook his post, cast away his arms, and 
ran away most disgracefully, nor was he ashamed to 
belie the inscription on his shield, as Pytheas said, 
whereon was written in letters of gold, * With good 
fortune." 

Immediately after his victory, then, Philip waxed 
insolent for joy, and going forth in revel rout to see 
the bodies of the slain, and being in his cups, 
recited the beginning of the decree introduced by 
Demosthenes, dividing it into feet and marking off 
the time :— 


* Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, of Paeania, 
thus moves; ''! 


but when he got sober and realized the e 
of the struggle in which he had been involved, he 
shuddered at the power and the ability of the or ator 
who had forced him to hazard his empire and his 
life in the brief span of a single day. And the 
fame of this orator penetrated even to the Persian 
king, who sent letters to his satraps on the coast, 
bidding them to offer money to Demosthenes, aud 
to pay more attention to him than to any other 
Greek, since he was able to distract and detain the 
Macedonian? with the troubles which he raised in 
Greece. These things, now, were discovered at a 
later time by Alexander, who found at Sardis certain 
letters of Demosthenes and documents of the King’s 
generals, which disclosed the amount of money they 
had given him. 

XXI. At this time, however, when their disaster 
fell upon the Greeks, the orators of the opposing 
1 The Greek words form an iambic tetrameter cataletic. 

? Philip was threatening the invasion of Asia. 
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party assailed Demosthenes and prepared reckonings 
and indictments against him; but the people not 
only absolved him from these, nay, they actually 
continued to honour him and invited him again, as 
a loyal man, to take part in publie affairs. Conse- 
quently, when the bones of those who had falien 
at Chaeroneia were brought home for burial, they 
assigned. to him the honour of pronouncing the 
eulogy over the men; nor did they show a base 
or ignoble spirit under the calamity which had 
befallen them, as Theopompus writes in his inflated 
style, but by the special honour and respect which 
they paid to their counsellor they made it manifest 
that they did not repent of the counsels he had 
given them. The oration, then, was pronounced by 
Demosthenes, but to the decrees which he proposed 
he would not put his own name, but rather those of 
his friends, one after the other, avoiding his own as 
inauspicious and unfortunate, until he once more 
took courage upon Philip's death. And Philip died, 
surviving his success at Chaeroneia only a short 
time ;! and this, it would seem, was forctold by the 
last verse of the oracle :— 


* Tears are for the conquered there, and for the 
conqueror, death." 


XXII. Now, Demosthenes had seerct intelligence 
of Philips death, and by way of inspiring the 
Athenians with courage for the future, he came 
forth to the council with a glad countenance, de- 
claring that he had had a dream which led him to 
expect some great blessing for Athens; and not 
long afterwards the messengers came with tidings of 

1 Philip was assassinated by Pausanias, one of his royal 
bodyguard, in 336 B.o. See the Alexander, x. 4. 
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Philips death. At once, then, the Athenians pro- 
ceeded to make thank-otferings for glad tidings and 
voted a crown for Pausanias. And Demosthenes came 
forth in publie dressed in a splendid robe and wear- 
ing a garland on his head, although his daughter 
had died only six days before, as Aeschines says, 
who rails at him for this and denounces him as an 
unnatural father. And yet Aeschines himself was 
of a weak and ungenerous nature, if he considered 
mournings and lamentations as tlie signs of an affec- 
tionate spirit, but condemned the bearing of such 
losses serenely and without repining. 

For my own part, I cannot say that it was honour- 
able in the Athenians to crown themselves with 
garlands and offer sacrifices to the gods on the 
death of a king who, in the midst of his successes, 
had treated them so mildly and humanely in their 
reverses ; for besides provoking the indignation of 
the gods, it was also an ignoble thing to honour 
him while he was alive and make him a citizen 
of Athens, but when he had fallen by another's 
hand to set no bounds to their jov, nay, to leap, 
as it were, upon the dead, and sing paeans of 
vietory, as if they themselves had wrought a deed 
of valour, However, for leaving his domestie mis- 
fortunes and tears and lamentations to the women 
and going about sueh business as he thoaght advan- 
tageous to the city, I commend Demosthenes, and 
I hold it to be the part of a statesmanlike and 
manly spirit to keep ever in view the good of 
the community, to find support for domestic 
sorrows and concerns in the publie welfare, and 
to preserve one's dignity far more than actors 


1 Against Ctesiphon or On the Crown), $ 77. 
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do when they take the parts of kings and tyrants ; 
for these, as we see in the theatres, neither weep 
nor laugh according to their own inclinations, but 
as the subject of the action demands. 

And apart from these considerations, if it is our 
duty not to allow the unfortunate to lie comfortless 
in his sorrow, but to address him with cheering 
words and turn his thoughts to pleasanter things 
(like those who tell people with sore eyes to with- 
draw their gaze from bright and hard colours 
and fix it upon those whieh are soft and green), 
how can a man obtain better consolation for his 
domestic griefs than by blending them with the 
general welfare of a prosperous country, thus making 
the better things obseure the worse? "These things, 
then, I have been led to say on seeing that many 
have their hearts softened to effeminate pity by this 
discourse of Aeschines, 

XXIII. The cities of Greece, under the incita- 
tions of Demosthenes, now formed themselves into 
a league again. The Thebans, whom Demosthenes 
had helped to provide with arms, fell upon their 
Macedonian garrison and slew many of them; 
while the Athenians made preparations to go to war 
along with them. Demosthenes reigned supreme 
in the assembly, and wrote letters to the King’s 
generals in Asia stirring them up to make war 
upon Alexander, whom he called a boy and a 
Margites.! When, however, Alexander had settled 
the affairs of his own country and came in person 
with his forces into Boeotia, prone lay the courage 


lie Silly Madman. A mock heroic poem bearing this 
name was attributed to Homer. Cf, Aeschines, On the 
Crown, § 160. 
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!ompooie . , . & Graux with Ma; as. 
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of the Athenians, and Demosthenes was extin- 
guished, while the Thebans, betrayed by their 
allies, fought by themselves and lost their city.! 
Then, in the midst of the great confusion which 
reigned at Athens, Demosthenes was chosen and 
sent with others as au ambassador to Alexander, 
but feariug the wrath of the king he turned back 
at Cithaeron and abandoned the cmbassy.? Then 
straightway Alexander sent to Athens a demand 
for the surrender to him of ten of their popular 
leaders, according to Idomeneus and Duris, but 
according to the most and most reputable writers, 
only eight, namely, Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, Ephi- 
altes, Lycurgus, Moerocles, Demon, Callisthenes, 
and Charidemus. 

lt was on this occasion that Demosthenes told 
the Athenians the story of how the sheep sur- 
rendered their dogs to the wolves, comparing 
himself and his fellow-orators to dogs fighting in 
defence of the people, and calling Alexander “the 
Macedonian arch-wolf.” | Morcover, he said further: 
* Just as grain-merchants sell their whole stock 
by means of a few kernels of wheat which thev 
carry about with them in a bowl] as a sample, so 
in surrendering us you unwittingly surrender also 
yourselves, all of you." Such, then, is the account 
whieh Aristobulus of Cassandreia has given. 

The Athenians were deliberating on this demand 
and were at a loss how to treat it, when Demades, 
for five talents which he had received from the 
men demanded, agreed to go on an embassy to 


1 In October, 335 p.c. 
? Cf. Aeschines, On the Crown, 8 161. 
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1 From 333 B.c. to 330 n.c., Agis III., the king of Sparta, 
carried on war against Macedonia in conjunction with Persia. 


In the latter year he was defeated and slain by Antipater, 
Alexander's regent in Macedonia. 

2 Tn 336 B.C., Ctesiphon proposed that Demosthenes receive 
a golden crown for certain publie services, and Aeschines 
indicted Ctesiphon for proposing an illegal measure. The 
document (Demos, De Cor. 8 54), from which Plutarch takes 
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the king and entreat him in their behalf; either 
because he relied on the friendship of Alexander, 
or because he expected to find him sated, like a 
lion glutted with slaughter. At any rate, Demades 
persuaded the king to let the men off, and recon- 
ciled him with the city. 

XXIV. So when Alexander went back to Mace- 
donia, Demades and his associates were high in 
power, but Demosthenes acted a humble part. 
]t is true that when Agis the Spartan was active 
in revolt Demosthenes once more made a feeble 
effort in his support, but then he cowered down, 
since the Athenians would not join in the uprising. 
Agis fell in battle, and the Lacedaemonians were 
crushed.! 

It was at this time that the indictment against 
Ctesiphon in the matter of the crown came on 
for trial. It had been prepared in the archonship 
of Chaerondas a little before the battle of Chaero- 
neia, but came on for trial ten years later? in the 
archonship of Aristophon. It became the most 
celebrated of all publie causes, not only on account 
of the fame of the orators, but also because of 
the noble conduct of the judges, who, though 
the prosecutors of Demosthenes were then at the 
height of power and acting in the interests of 
Macedonia, would not vote against him, but ac- 
quitted him so decisivelv that Aeschines did not 
get a fifth part of their ballots Consequently, 
Aeschines forsook the city at once, and spent the 


the name of Chaerondas, the archon of 338, has been shown 
to be spurious. The case was tried in 330 r.c. 

* This made Aeschines liable to a fine of 1,000 drachmas, 
and made it impossible for him to bring any future action 
before an Athenian court, 
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rest of his life as a teacher of rhetoric in Rhodes 
and Tonia, 

XXV. Not long afterwards Harpalus! came out 
of Asia to Athens. He had run away from 
Alexander, because he was conscious that his 
prodigality had led him into criminal practices, 
and because he was afraid of his master, who was 
now become harsh to his friends. But after he 
had taken refuge with the Athenian people and 
put himself in their hands with his ships and his 
treasures, the other orators at once fixed their 
longing eyes upon his wealth, came to his aid, and 
tried to persuade the Athenians to receive and 
save the suppliant. But Demosthenes, in the 
beginning, counselled them to drive Harpalus 
away, and to beware lest they plunge the city 
into war upon an unnecessary and unjust ground; 
a few days afterwards, however, while they were 
making an inventory of the treasure, Harpalus 
saw that Demosthenes was eyeing with pleasure 
a cup of barbarian make, with a keen appreciation 
of its fashion and of the ornamental work upon it. 
He therefore bade him poise it in his hand and see 
how heavy the gold was. And when Demosthenes 
was amazed at its weight and asked how much it 
would amount to, Harpalus smiled and said, For 
you it wil! amount to twenty talents;” and as 
soon as night was come he sent him the cup with 
the twenty talents. Now, Harpalus was skilful in 
detecting the character of a man who had a passion 
for gold, by means of the look that spread over 
his face and the glances of his eyes. For Demos- 
thenes could not resist, but was overcome by the 


! Alexander’s treasurer. He came to Athens in 324 p.c 
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bribe, and now that he had, as it were, admitted 
a garrison into his house, promptly went over to 
the side of Harpalus. Next day, after swathing 
his neck carefully in woollen bandages, he went 
forth into the assembly ; and when he was urged 
to rise and speak, he made signs that his voice 
was ruined. The wits, however, by way of raillery, 
declared that the orator had been seized over- 
night, not with an ordinary quinsy, but with a 
silver quinsy. And afterwards, when the whole 
people learned that he had been bribed, and would 
not permit him, when he wished it, to have a hear- 
ing and make his defence, but were angry and 
raised a tumult against him, someone rose and 
said jokingly: * Men of Athens, will you not listen 
to the man who holds the cup? "! 

At that time, then, they sent Harpalus away from 
the city, and fearing lest they should be called 
to account for the moneys which the orators had 
seized, they made a zealous search for it, and 
went round to their houses on the quest, except 
that of Callicles the son of Arrhenides. For his 
house was the only one which they would not allow 
to be searched, since he was newly married and his 
bride was within, as Theopompus relates. 

XXVI. But Demosthenes put a bold face on the 
matter and introduced a bill providing that the 
case should be referred for investigation to the 
council of the Areiopagus, and that those should be 
brought to trial who were found guilty there. He 
was himself, however, among the first condemned by 
the council, and came before the court for trial, 

1 At feasts, the cup passed from guest to guest, and the 
one who held it had the right of uninterrupted speech or 
song. 
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1 nol Reiske, and Graux with Ma: pasi. 
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where he was sentenced to a fine of fifty talents and 
delivered over to prison in default of payment. But 
out of shame at the charge under which he lay, as 
he says and owing to the weakness of his bodv, 
which could not endure confinement, he ran away, 
through the carelessness of some of his keepers and 
the connivance of others. At any rate, we are told 
that when he was in flight at a short distance from 
the eity, he learned that some of the citizens who 
were his enemies were in pursuit of him, aud there- 
fore wished to hide himself; and when they called 
upon him loudly by name, and came up near to him, 
and begged him to accept from them provision for 
his journcy, declaring that they were bringing money 
from home for this very purpose, and were pursuing 
him only in order to get it to him ; and when at 
the same time they exhorted him to be of good 
courage and not to be pained at what had happened, 
Demosthenes broke out all the more into cries ot 
grief, saying : ** Surely I must be distressed to leave 
a city where my enemies are as generous as l ean 
hardly find friends to be in another." 

And he bore his exile without fortitude, taking up 
his quarters in Aegina and Troezen for the most 
part, and looking off towards Attica with tears in his 
eyes, so that utterances of his are on record which 
are not generous or consonant with his spirited 
efforts as a statesman. We are told, namely, that 
as he was leaving the city he lifted up his hands 
towards the acropolis and said: ** O potent Guardian 
of the City, Athena, how, pray, canst thou take 
delight in those three most intractable beasts, the 


1 [n the second of the letters which have come down to us 
under his name, § 17. 
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owl the serpent, and the people?" Moreover, 
when young men came to visit and converse with 
him, he would try to deter them from publie life, 
saying that if two roads had been presented to him 
in the beginning, one leading to the bema and the 
assembly, and the other straight to destruction, and 
if he could have known beforehand the evils at- 
tendant on a publie career, namely, fears, hatreds, 
ealumnies and contentions, he would have taken 
that road which led directly to death. 

XXVII. But while he was still undergoing the 
exile of which ÍI have spoken, Alexander died,! and 
the Greek states proceeded to form a league again, 
while Leosthenes was displaying deeds of valour and 
walling Antipater up in Lamia, where he held him 
in siege. Accordingly, the orators Pytheas and 
Callimedon (called the Stag-beetle) fled from Athens 
and joined the party of Antipater, and travelling 
about with the regent's friends and ambassadors 
tried to prevent the Greeks from revolting or attach- 
ing themselves to Athens; but Demosthenes, joining 
himself to the ambassadors from Athens, used his 
utmost efforts in helping them to induce the cities 
to unite in attacking the Macedonians and expelling 
them from Greece. And Phylarchus states that in 
Arcadia Pytheas and Demosthenes actually fell to 
abusing one another in an assembly, the one speak- 
ing in behalf of the Macedonians, the other in 
behalf of the Greeks. Pytheas, we are told, said 
that just as we think that a house into which asses' 
milk is brought must certainly have some evil in it, 
so also a city must of necessity be diseased into 
which an Athenian embassy comes; whereupon 


| At Babylon, in May, 323 p.c. 
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Demosthenes turned the illustration against him 
by saying that asses’ milk was given to restore 
health, and the Athenians came to bring salvation 
to the sick. 

At this conduct the Athenian people were de- 
lighted, and voted that Demosthenes might return 
from exile. The decrce was brought in by Demon 
of Paeania, who was a cousin of Demosthenes ; and 
a trireme was sent to Aegina to fetch him home, 
When he set out to go up to the city froin Piraeus, 
not an archon or a priest was missing, and all the rest 
of the people also met him in a body and welcomed 
him eagerly. lt was at this time, too, as Demetrius 
the Magnesian says, that he lifted his hands towards 
heaven and blessed himself for that day, since he 
was coming home from exile more honourably than 
Aleibiades did; for he had persuaded, not forced, 
his fellow-citizens to welcome him. It is true that 
his pecuniary fine remained standing against him 
(for it was not lawful to remit an assessment by act 
of grace), but they found a device to evade the law. 
It was their custom, namely, in the case of a sacrifice 
to Zeus the Saviour, to pay a sum of money to those 
who prepared and adorned the altar, and they now 
gave Demosthenes the contract to make these pre- 
parations for fifty talents, which was just the amount 
of his assessment. 

XXVIII However, he did not enjoy his native 
city for long after his return from exile, but the 
cause of Greece was speedily crushed, and in the 
month of Metageitnion the battle at Crannon 
took place,! in that of Boédromion the Macedonian 

1 August 6th, 322 B.e, In this battle Antipater and 


Craterus erushed the combined armies of the Greeks and 
concluded the so-called Lamiau war. 
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garrison entered Munychia, and in that of Pyanep- 
sion Deinosthenes died, in the following manner. 

When Antipater and Craterus were reported to 
be advancing upon Athens, Demosthenes and his 
associates succeeded in escaping by stealth from 
the city, and the people, on motion of Demades, 
passed sentence of death upon them. Since they 
dispersed themselves to different places, Antipater 
sent lis soldiers about to arrest them, under the 
comunand of Archias the so-called Exile-hunter. 
This man was a native of Thurii, and the story 
goes that he was once a tragic actor; indeed, it 
is recorded that Polus of Aegina, the best actor 
of his time, was a pupil of his. Bat Hermippus 
states that Archias was one of the pupils of 
Lacritus the rhetorician; while Demetrius says 
that he belonged to the school of Anaximenes. 
This Archias, "hen. finding that Hypereides the 
orator and Aristonicus of Marathon and Himeraeus 
the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean had taken 
refuge in the sanctuary of Aeacus at Aegina, haled 
them away and sent them to Antipater at Cleonae. 
There they were put to death, and Hypereides, 
it is said, also had his tongue cut out. 

XXIX. Moreover, on learning that Demosthenes 
had taken sanctuary in the temple of Poseidon 
at Calauria, Archias sailed aeross to the island in 
small boats, and after landing with Thracian spear- 
men tried to persuade the fugitive to leave the 
temple and go with him to Antipater, assuring 
him that he would suffer no harsh treatment. But 
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it ehaneed that Demosthenes, in his sleep the 
night before, had seen a strange vision. He 
dreamed, namely, that he was acting in a tragedy 
and contending with Archias for the prize, and 
that although he acquitted himself well and won 
the favour of the audience, his lack of stage decora- 
tions and costumes eost him the vietory. There- 
fore, after Archias had said many kindly things 
to hino Demosthenes, just as he sat, looked stead- 
fastly at him and said: “O Areias thou didst 
never convince me by thine aeting, nor wilt thou 
now convince me by thy promises.” And when 
Archias began to threaten him angrily, “ Now," 
said he, “thou utterest the language of the Mace- 
donian oracle ;! but a moment ago thou wert acting 
a part. Wait a little, then, that I may write a 
message to my family.” With these words, he 
retired into the temple, and taking a scroll, as 
if about to write, he put his pen 'to his mouth 
and bit it, as he was wont to do when thinking 
what he should write, and kept it there some 
time, then covered and bent his head. The spear- 
men, then, who stood at the door, laughed at 
him for playing the coward, and called him weak 
and unmanly, but Archias came up and urged 
him to rise, and reiterating the same speeches as 
before, promised him a reconciliation with Antipater. 
But Demosthenes, now conscious that the poison 
was affecting and overpowering him, uncovered his 
head: and fixing his eyes upon Archias, “Thou 
canst not be too soon now," said he, “in playing 
the part of Creon in the tragedy and casting this 


! ie. thy real sentiments, in obedience to Antipater. 
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nai, TecovTos avtov Tapa Tay Bwpov év uev TO 
r , , ^ , ` H ^ 
BiPriw nyeypapévgy entators apyny cbpeO ĝrat, 
+ 3 , 5 3 
" AguocÜévgs “Avtimatpm, Kat pndey ardor 
, ^ ^ M Y 
Üavuatouéwus è Tis mepi Tov Üdvarov ófvTgrosc 
^ ^ `Y ^ r ^ 
dunyetobat Tous Tapa Tats Üvpais Cpakas as Ek 
, M * ~ ^ P ^ 
Tivos pakigu AaBov eis THY xXeipa mpocGoiTe TO 
/ ` , ^ " 3 y D y ‘ 
cTóuaTt Kal KaTaTlot TO Gdáppakor: alto Ò dpa 
i > ` " 
Xpucov wyOncayv elvat TO kaTamwivóuevov: y 8 
ü"»perobca aiio», mvyÜavouévov TOV Trepi 
` A " H X 1 5 , 5 + 
tov ‘Apxtav, dain modvy eivai xpovov èE où 
, $ 3 f 3 ^^ e e 
hopoty Tov amocdca pov éxeirov ò AnpoaOévns ws 
duraxtnpiov. "EparocÓévgs è xal abtos év 
t M f M 
kpiko duoi koiAo TÒ dápuakov duvrAdcce Tov 
+ 3 A A 
dé wpixav eivat rotrov avT@ hopyua meptBpayxıa- 
^ * rv e ^ 
vior, TOW Ò dXXov, 6c0t yeypáhaci Trepi avTod, 
" f > 4 M 3 * "^ 
TüpTOXXoL É eiat, TAS Stahopas ovK ávaykatov 
eme£eAO0eiv: mnv OTe Anpoxyapys 0 700 Anpo- 
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body out without burial! But I, O beloved 
Poseidon, wil depart from thy sanetury while I 
am still alive; whereas Antipater and the Mace- 
donians would not have left even thy temple 
undefiled.” So speaking, and bidding someone 
support him, since he was now trembling and 
tottering, he had no sooner gone forth and passed 
by the altar than he fell, and with a groan gave 
up the ghost. 

XXX. As for the poison, Ariston says he took 
it from the pen, as I have said; but a certain 
Pappus, from whom  Hermippus took his story, 
says that when he had fallen by the side of the 
altar, there was found written in the scroll the 
beginning of a letter, * Demosthenes to Antipater," 
and nothing more; and that when men were amazed 
at the suddenness of his death the Thracians who 
had stood at the door told the story that he took 
the poison into his hand from a eloth and put it 
to his mouth and swallowed it; and that they them- 
selves, strange to say, had supposed that what he 
swallowed was gold; and that the little maid who 
served him, when inquiries were made by Archias, 
said that Demosthenes had long worn that eloth 
girdle as a safeguard against his enemies, And 
even Eratosthenes himself says that Demosthenes 
kept the poison in a hollow bracelet, and that 
he wore this bracelet as an ornament upon his 
arm. But the divergent stories of all the others 
who have written about the matter, and they 
are very many, need not be recounted; except 
that Demochares the relative of Demosthenes says 

! An allusion to the Creon in the Antiyone of Sophocles, 


hy whose edict the body of Polyneices was to be left unburied 
(vv. 26 fF, 191 7). 
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c Üévovs oixetos oleaÜDaí dyaiv avTOv ovy v0 hap- 

S Po l X E 

parov, Oev 06 teuh xat mpovoia THE Maxeddver 
m t 

opóTyTos  éfapmarmyürvat, cvvrOóuos  karacTpé- 

f 
Wwavra Kai àXomos. ratéotpeye òè extn emi 
Séxa tov llvaveqridvos pyvós, ev 2 Tv okvÜpo- 
^ , 
notate TOV Oecpopopiwr ?uépav d-yovcat Tapa 
^ fal + t ^ 

Th Ge@ vyoTtevovow at ryvvaikes, 

Tovro Qév odiyor tatepov o TOv 'AOnvaíov 
8540s akiav arodsdous tiny eixova Te yaX«fjv 
3 ^ ` 7 , ^ 
avéoTgoe kai TOv Tpealórarov éxXrndtaaro tay 

t t x 
amo yevous ev Ilpvraveio ottyow eye. Kal TO 
3 , x , 5 f ^ f 
émiypaypa tO Opvrovpevoy ereypady TH Baces 
Tov avoprarrTos* 


etmep (av pou yuoun, Anuaa eves, elyes, 
otro. av 'IEXXjvov 9?)p£ev " Apys Maxedav. 


oí yàp avrov TOv AnguooÜÉrgv TobDro maoa 
Aéyovres év KaXavpía, wéddovta tÒ dutpuaxov 
mrpoa bépeaOat, koth prvapover. 

XXXI Mexpov 6€ srpóc8co Å mapafaXetv 
nas 'AOj5vate Néyerar te Toi0v6e. cupAivas. 
TTPATIOTYS ETL Kpiow Tiv kaXobpuevos Lh’ syye- 
póvos, oov elye ypuaidioy eis Tas yeipas évé8n«e 
Tov avdpiavTos. éaTnKe dé ToUs CakTÜAOUS cuvé- 
xev 86 adAnjAwy, kal mapacédvkev ob peyan 
2 wAdTavos. AMÒ TAUTNS TOXXÀ TOY dUXXov, ciTe 


1 An annual festival in honour of Demeter and Persephone, 
2 This statue, the work of Polyeuctus, was erected in 
980-279 ».c., on motion of Demochares, a nephew of Demos- 
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that in his opinion it was not due to poison, but 
to the honour and kindly favour shown him by 
the gods, that he was rescued from the cruelty 
of the Macedonians by a speedy and painless death. 
And he died on the sixteenth of the month Pyanep- 
sion, the most gloomy day of the "lhesmophoria,! 
which the women observe by fasting in the temple 
of the goddess. 

It was to this man, a little while after his death, 
that the Athenian people paid worthy honour by 
erecting his statue? in bronze, and by decreeing 
that the eldest of his house should have public 
maintenance iu the prytaneium. And this cele- 
brated inscription was inscribed upon the pedestal 
of his statue :— 


* [fthy strength had only been equal to thy purposes, 
Demosthenes, 
Never would the Greeks have been ruled by a 
Macedonian Ares." 


Of course those who say that Demosthenes himself 
composed these lines in Calauria, as he was about to 
put the poison to his lips, talk utter nonsense. 
XXX]. Now, a short time before I took up my 
abode in Athens, the following incident is said 
to have occurred. A soldier who had been called 
to an account by his commander, put what little 
gold he had into the hands of this statue of Demos- 
thenes. It stood with its fingers interlaced, and 
hard by grew a small plaue-tree. Many of the 
leaves from this tree, whether the wind accidentally 


thenes, The well-known marble statue of Demosthenes in 
the Vatican ia thought to be a copy of it. See Pausanias, 
i. 8, 2, with Frazer’s notes, 
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, H , ? Mos + ` 
TVEÚLATOS ÈK TUYNS «araflaXovros, EIT a@ÙTÒSŞ 
oltws 0 Geis ékáXvwre, mepikectueva kal avumreaóv- 
Ta XaÜeiv €moinae TO ypvoitov oU OXiyov ypóvov. 
, 4 [4 F] ` ^ 
ws 6 0 dvÜporos émaveAOcv avedpe xai Ge6ó001 
Aóyos Urép ToÓTOV, TOAAGL TOY eidvàv trodes 
` f ^ 
Aafjóvres eis TO adwpodoxyntay Tob AnuooÜévous 
"^ ^ + 
ScnptArA@vTo Tots éwiypappace. 
r 

Anudónv 66 ypóvov où moÀ)0v ámoAavcavra 
^ , + r , , r 
Ths $vouérvms b0Ens 9$ AguocÜÉvovs iey raTý- 
yayev eis Maxedoviav, ods éxoddKevev aia ypós, 
t ^ P, 1 , + 3 ^ ^ 
uma TouTwY eFoNovpErov Cixatws, émaxÜ; jeer 
se m + 
üvra Kal TpóTepov avtols, tore & ets atriav 

é + ^ t 

dductov éumEecóvra. ypáppata yap é&émecev 

, Lal * e i , 5 ^ 
avTOD, Ôe dv FAP KORG Ilep&texav émexerpey 

t 
Maxe8ovía xai acteww Tovg "EM yras ws ámó 
campo) Kal Tadaod o Ti)uovos (Aéycov TOv Avti- 
TaTpov) nptnuevous. eh ois Aewádpyov tod 
, ` E 
Kopu liov ratnyophoavros mapokurGeis o Kác- 
Lol m ` [4 
cavépos éykaréaa£fev avtod vO KOAT Q TOV viðv, 
eitra ovTwsS éketvov àveXetv Trpocératev, ev Tois 
peyloTos ÖLÖACKOMEVOV drvX pagi OTL TPWTOUS 
t A e ld ^ ^ f 
éavTOUs OL T poO0Tat mr XoUctv, Ò TOAAAKLS Anwo- 
a Üévovs mpoaryopesovros oUx ésto Tevoe. 
^ Li 

Tov pev ody AnpocÜévovus améyets, Xocote, 

Blov cE av nueis dvéyvapev 1) Senxovoapev, 
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blew them thither, or whether the depositor himself 
took this way of concealing his treasure, lay cluster- 
ing together about the gold and hid it for a long 
time. "At last, however, ‘the man came back, found 
his treasure intact, and an account of the matter 
was spread abroad, whereupon the wits of the city 
took for a theme the incorruptibility of Demosthenes 
and vied with one another in their epigrams. 

As for Demades, he had not long enjoyed his 
growing reputation when vengeance for Demosthenes 
brought him into Macedonia, whose people he had 
disgracefullv flattered, only to be by them justly 
put to death. He had been obuoxious to them 
even before this, but now fell under a charge from 
which there was no escape. A letter of his, namely, 
leaked out, in which he had urged Perdiecas to seize 
Macedonia: and deliver the Greeks, who, he said, 
were fastened to it only by an old and rotten thread 
(meaning Antipater). And when Deinarchus the 
Corinthian denounced him for this, Cassander! flew 
into a rage and slew the son of Demades as he 
stood close by his father’s side, and then ordered 
that Demades should be likewise killed. Demades 
was now learning amid his extremest misfortunes 
that traitors sell themselves first, a truth of which 
Demosthenes had often assured him, but which he 
would not believe. 

And so, Sosius,? thou hast the promised Life of 
Demosthenes, drawn from such written or oral 
sources as I could find. 


| The son of Antipater and, later, his successor. 
4 See tlie opening sentence ‘of the Lyfe. 
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KIKEPON 


I. Kixépwvos de Thy pev payrepa Aéyovow 861 


E ABiay Kat yeyovérat Kanes Kai BePioxévar, 
Te pt òè Tob TAT POS ovdey jw Tudécbat HET ploy. 
oi pèr yàp. èv Kvapeip Tin} kal yevéo bar Kai 
Tpaófvai TOV avdpa A€youa wy, oí 6 eis TUXXov 
“Arricy avayoudt THY &py»» TOU yevous, Bacirev- 
cavTa AapuTpas év OvtorovcxKots xai moreu- 
cavra "onaíots ovK dOUVATOS. O pévroL T pATOS 
€x TOU yévous Kixépwov erovopac Geis dEtos Adyou 
coxe? yevér Oat, 6:0 TV emiedro OUK dméppivay 
oi per avrov, GAN jowdoavto, Kaimep Umo 
TOÀXMv xXevatouévuv. Kixepa yap ot Aativor 
Tov, épéflupÜov  kaXobDat, KaKEivos Ev TH TépaTL 
THS pivos StaatoAny, > COLKEV, áp BXetav eixev 
Go mep épe Biv Gov orapuny, ad As eXTIOATO THY 
eTavupiay. avuTas YE pay Kexépav, à Umép ov TAbE 
yeypamrat, TOY iX avTOv olopeveay Sev, OTE 
T POT OV AP XYY per et Kal TOMTELAS im TETO, 
puyelv Toŭvopa «ai perabéa Bar, Aéyerau peavtev- 
g jLevos eir ety as wywrteirat Tov Kiképova TOv 
Yeavpov KaL TOV KaárAXov évOoEórepov aT-o8et£at. 
TOjue Uo ô év ZueMa xal rois «ots avddn ua 
"oto uevos apyupoby TÀ HEV T poa ovo TOY 
dvoudtwy éréypaye, tov te Mdápkov kai tov 
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I. Ir is said of Helvia, the mother of Cicero, that 
she was well born and lived an honourable life; 
but of his father nothing can be learned that does 
not go to an extreme. For some say that he was 
born and reared in a fullers shop, while others 
trace the origin of his family to Tullus Attius,! 
an illustrious king of the Volscians, who waged 
war upon the Romans with great ability. However, 
the first member of the family who was surnamed 
Cicero seems to have been worthy of note, and 
for that reason his posterity did not reject the 
surname, but were fond of it, although many 
made it a matter of raillery. For *cicer" is the 
Latin name for chick-pea, and this ancestor of 
Cicero, as it would seem, had a faint dent in the 
end of his nose like the cleft of a chick-pea, from 
whieh he aequired his surname. Cicero himself, 
however, whose Life I now write, when he first 
entered publie life and stood for office and his 
friends thought he ought to drop or change the 
name, is said to have replied with spirit that he 
would strive to make the name of Cicero more 
illustrious than such names as Seaurts or Catulus. 
Moreover, when he was quaestor in Sicily and 
was dedicating to the gods a piece of silver plate, 
he had his first two names inscribed thereon, the 


! Called Tullus Aufidius in the Coriolanus, xxii. 1. 
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f * ^ 
TUXXiov, avti ðe Tov Tpitav cK@uatwy épéfurOov 
[a * Li * 
ékéXeuae Tapa TA rypipuuara TOV TEYVITHY EvTO- 
pedoat. TavTa uév obv mepi ToD OvógaTOS (O TÓ- 
pyra. 
IL Tey60$vac dé Kexdpwva Néyovoty dywdivws 
\ 4 f f , "^ "^ M r , 
kai atroves XoyevÜela s avTov Tis uyTpòs 9uépa 
f ^ hi XEY P , D RU PREPS 
Tpit Tay véwy KaXavóov, év i) viv oi apxovtes 
v ^ ^ 
eU yovrat kai Ovovaty vmép TOU vyepóvos. TH SE 
+ ^ r ^ * 
tity haapa Ooret vyevéaÜat xal Tpoevmets ws 
» t ^ e a H # ^ 
peros uéya máüot ‘Pwpator éxtpepovaeyn. Tavita 
\ » , ` r ? ^ 
òè ddAws Orveipara kai dXvapov eivai OokoUvTa 
t 3 N 3 45] E Li 5 M ? [4 
Taxéws avros aTé0etÉe navretav adyOivyy ev nhi- 
i ^ r af 
xia ToD pavOdver yevopevos, Òt eùpviav éxXay- 
~ Y , ^ 
Aras xal A&a(9ov óvoua kal ddfav év rois maoir, 
e ^ ^ 
GcTe Tovs Tatépas ajTOv énihortay Toig rda- 
t sr f * "^ 
a kaXetots ores Te BovXopévovs tOetv Tov Kixépwra 
M Li ^ + 
kai THY Luvoupevny avTod mepi Tas pabrjoess 
F , ^ 
oEvTyTAa kai gUveciv (a Topi)aat, TOUS Ò drypotko- 
Tépovs opyites@at Tois viéow opüvrae èv Tais 
e ^ r / n^ ^ 
odols Tov Kuxépwva uécov abTÀv Ti tin XauBa- 
i 5 et M , : 3 m 
3 vovras. yevóuevos 6, @otep ó llXdrov aioi 
Thv $iXopa8)) kai duXóaodor hiaw, olos áo ráte- 
^ + M p id x f 
cÜat Tay paddnua kai pndéy Xóyou woe Tardelas 
t + , 
avipatery eldos, éppvn mas TpoÜuuóTepov émi 
TOLNTLKNY. KAÍ TE KAL Troenpatioy ETL TaLdos 
avro? dtag@terat, llóvrtos VAadxos, ev rerpa- 


! January 3, 103 B.c. Plutarch follows the Greek method 
of reckoning from a fixed point in the month. yr says 
(ante diem) Ill. Nonas Januarias (ad Att, xiii, 42, 2), the 
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Marcus and the Tullius, but instead of the third, 
by way of jest, he ordered the artificer to engrave 
a chick-pea in due sequence. This, then, is what 
is told about his name. 

II. it is said that Cicero was born, without travail 
or pain on the part of his mother, on the third 
day of the new Calends,! the day on which at 
the present time the magistrates offer sacrifices 
and prayers for the health of the emperor. It 
would seem also that a phantom appeared to his 
nurse and foretold that her charge would be a 
great blessing to all the Romans. And although 
these presages were thought to be mere dreams 
and idle fancies, he soon ‘showed them to be true 
prophecy ; for when he was of an age for taking 
lessons, his natural talent shone out clear and he 
won name and fame among the boys, so that their 
fathers used to visit the schools in order to see 
Cicero with their own eyes and observe the quick- 
ness and intelligence in his studies for which he 
was extolled, though the ruder ones among them 
were angry at their sons when they saw them 
walking with Cicero placed in their midst as a 
mark of honour. And although he showed himself, 
as Plato? thought a nature should do which was 
fond of learning and fond of wisdom, capable of 
weleoming all knowledge and incapable of slight- 
ing any kind of literature or training, he Tent 
himself with somewhat greater ardour to the art 
of poetry. And a little poem which he wrote 
when a boy is still extant, called Pontius Glaucus, 
Nones being the fifth of January. Strictly speaking, only 
the first day of the month was called the Calends, but 


Plutarch seems to call the opening days of the new official 
year ‘the new Calenda,” ? Republic, p. 475 b. 
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pérpq memoujuévov. rpoiov 66 TO wpóvo Kat 
, , ^ -^ r 
TOLKLAWTEPOY ATTÓMETOS THS MEM TAŬTA povens, 
» * , € rf 5 x x ^ N 
éOofev ov uóvov pytwp, AAAA Kal TOUNTYS üpua Tos 
, * ^ m P 
eivai Pouaiov. ý uév otv émi vij pntopixn cota 
^ , , A 
uéxpi vOv Owauévet, xaimep où ygukpüs yeyevn- 
, 
uérgs eph TOUS Xoyovs kaivorojias, TH ÔÈ 
TointiKny avTov, TOAA@Y evdvay émvyevopévov, 
^ t J t 
T avrámact àkXei) Kal atipov éppetw cupPES) Kev. 
IIT. "Amadrayels 66 tev év mato Garpulióv 
^ + PA 
Dirwvos )kovoe Tou éE 'Akaóguetas, dy naX va 
[4 Pal m r 5 , ` * 4 
Pepaio: Tov Krectouayou avv ov kal 6tà tov 
Xoyov éÜavpacav kai did Tov TpdTOV Tryámoav. 
aja 66 Tols mepi MovUktov dvdpdor avvóv roAvr- 
m ^ ^ * 
Kois kai mpwerevoucti THS Bovis eis eurretpiay 
a ^ + , ` 
Tov vo“wy QdeXebro: Kat Twa xpovov Kal oTpa- 
, / [d H NU ^ M ^ 
Telas ueTéo xev. UTO XvAAa mepi vov Mapatkov 
* t oan , bd ` ^ 
qóXeuov. «€iÜ opüv eis oTdow, ex ÔÈ THs oTd- 
gems eis üdk(aGTov ÈUTITTOVTA Ta mpaypara 
porapxiav, émi Tov GxoXagTQv Kal Üeopirikov 
ebor Bior” Enoi avvijv diXoXoyots kal mpos- 
^ ^ 8 f M T wv t 3 é 
etve Tots. paGnuaciv, xp. ou ZuXXas ExpaTHGE 
* f + ? ” e z 
Kal ratdotagiv Twa apparve edokev 1 TOMS. 
"B è ^ , Li X U , , AU 
v O6 TO wpove TOUT@ Npvooyoves aTeXtU- 
x A , ` >? " , 
Gepos Zorra Mpocaryyeithas Tivos ovoiav ws EK 
mooypapis avatpebevtos abtos éwvijcato Staye- 
f ^ 3 s * t , e eN M 
3 Alov Spaypov. eres òè '"Pooxios 0 vids kai 
^ Ld 3 , 
KAnpovopos Tov TeÜwnkóTos TryavákTet Kal THY 


! 90-88 n.c. It was under Pompey, however, that Cicero 
served (PA. xii, 11, 27). 3 In 82 p.c. 
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and composed in tetrameter verse. Moreover, as 
he grew older and applied himself with greater 
versatility to such accomplishments, he got the 
name of being not only the best orator, but also 
the best poet among the Romans. His fame for 
oratury abides to this day, although there have 
been great innovations in style; but his poetry, 
since many gifted poets have followed him, has 
altogether fallen into neglect and disrepute. 

III. After he had finished the studies of boyhood, 
he attended the lectures of Philon the Academic, 
whom, above all the other disciples of Cleitomachus, 
the Romans admired for his eloquence and loved 
for his character. At the same time he consorted 
with Mucius Scaevola, a statesinan and leader of 
the senate, and was helped by him to an acquaint- 
ance with the law; and for a little while he also 
did military service under Sulla in the war against 
the Marsians.! Then, seeing that the common- 
wealth was hurrying into factions, and from factions 
into unlimited monarchy, he betook himself to a 
retired and contemplative life, associated with 
Greek scholars, and pursued his studies, until Sulla 
got the mastery and the state appeared to be some- 
what settled.? 

About this time Chrysogonus, a freedinan of 
Sulla’s, put up at publie auction the estate of a 
man who, as it was said, had been put to death 
under proscription, and bought it in himself for 
two thousand drachmas. Then Roscius, the son 
and heir of the deceased, was indignant and set 

3 In translating Cicero's ** duobus millibus nummum," 
Plutareh erroneously reckons in denarii (which were equiva- 
lent to drachmas, or francs) instead of in sestertii (worth 
only one-quarter as much). 
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ovoiay amesetxpue cevT)KOVTA Kat sdiaKxoclwy 
a L et r , 
TaXárTov oDcav dkiav, 6 Te Súas éXeyxópevos 
` , E PS 
éyaXémaie kai Oben» murpokrovías emiyye TH 
‘PwoKiw, v00 Xpvaoyóvov karaakewtcavros, efo- 
nOet & ovdeis, aXX. ámrerpémovro To Búa THY 
E 1, r ^ 
yareroTyTa dedorxores, oUTo OH Ot Epnusav TOD 
“a "n , t , 
petpaxiov 7@  Kiképowe "poadvyovros oi bihot 
cvTapopjoP, @S ovK àv aUTQ Aagrporépav 
E , ^ ` t eo? DES , 
avéis pnr Tpos 80fav érépav oUOÉ &aAXimo 
yevgcouévgv. dàvaoctáuevos oby THY cvvwyyopíav 
«al karopÜocas cÜavpaoÜn: Sedims 86 tov Zú- 
Nav aTeÓnu9goev eis THY 'EXXdOa, GtaoTeípas 
Aóryov ws TOD copaTtos avrQ Üepametas Geouérov. 
^ , 3 M ? t 
«ai yap Av övtTws LTYvOS kal dcapkos, appwotia 
b ^ r , H `y ^ 
TTOMaYOU pikpa Kal nyMeaxpa poyts oe Tis 
er t es be ` ` ^ ` ` 
apas Tpoahepoperos’ 7) 6€ dovr moXM) uev Kal 
, 7 * Y * y e * y ^ 
ayaÜ), ckXypà O6 kai dm XacTos, vmOÓ O6 ToU 
, , M f wf 7 OA ` "m^ 
Aóyov aooópoT9Ta kai malos Cyovros del bia T&v 
4 ^ , , ^ ^ 
dvw Tóvor €).avvouérg oov vapelyev trép vob 
COLUTOS. 
IV. 'Adixoucros 8 eis 'AO0)vas 'Avrtóyov Tod 
^ ` , ^ 
"AokaNorirov Ójkovae, TH uev eùpoig TOV Xorymv 
avTol kai yapirt enrovpevos, & Ò év rots Soypa- 
, ^ » ` , 
civ évewrépiter ook errawav. dn yap é&tatato 
^ 1 [a e 
Tie réas Aeyouévgs '"Akaónueias ó ' Avrioyos «ai 
any Kaprveáóov cTáciv 6CykavéAeumev, eire kau- 
+ "m fa ^ 
TTOMEVOS UTS THS €vapyyetas Kal THY aiaÜjjoewv, 
y ef x X Li ^ b! e ^ 
eire, WS Gacy vtot, d OTiMLa TIVE Kab CLrahopa 
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forth clearly that the estate was worth two hundred 
and fifty talents, whereupon Sulla, enraged to have 
his actions called in question, indicted Roscius for 
the murder of his father, Chrysogonus having 
trumped up the evidence. No advocate would help 
Roscius, but all avoided him through their fear 
of Sulla's cruelty, and so at last, in his destitution, 
the young man had recourse to Cicero. Cicero's 
friends encouraged him to undertake tle case, 
arguing that he would never again have a more 
brilliant or a more honourable opportunity to win 
fame. Accordingly, he undertook the defence of 
Roscius, won his cause, and men admired him 
for it; but feariug Sulla, he made a journey to 
Greece, after spreading a report that his health 
needed attention. For in fact he was spare and 
lean, and owing to a weakness of the stomach 
could only with difficulty take a little light food 
late in the day; his voice, however, was full and 
strong, but harsh and unmodulated, and since, 
owing to the vehemence and passion of his oratory, 
it was always forced into the higher tones, it made 
men apprehensive for his health. 

IV. On coming to Athens he attended the lec- 
tures of Antiochus of Ascalon, and was charmed 
by his fluency and grace of diction, although he 
disapproved of his innovations in doctrine. For 
Antiochus had already fallen away from what was 
called the New Academy and abandoned the sect 
of Carneades, either moved thereto by the clear 
evidence of the sense-perceptions,? or, as some 
say, led by a feeling of ambitious opposition to 


! See the oration pro Roscio Amerino. 
? This the New Academy refused to admit. 
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ampos tous KXerrouaxov ral Ditwvos cures 
tov Stwikoy éx petasor(s Geparredwy Aóyov év 
Tols mAeciotois. O O6 Kiuxépov exetva yára 
KUKELVOLS n poc etxe pàXXov, Siavoodpevos, J 
vavrdTaGiv Ckméco, TOU TÀ Kowd mpácaew, 
betipo PETEVEYKELEVOS TOV Btov € èK Tis &'yopüs kai 
Tis oAwrélas év yovxía peta duXocodías 
kara bv. 

Erel è avT@ XóXXas TE TpoanyyEeron Teĝvn- 
KOS, kal TÒ THpA TOÍS upra tots árappavvi- 
pevov eis iv éfcite veavikiv, 5$j Te uv Aaufá- 
vouga TAdTIY 98e. uy mpòs aKony éréÜ paso! 
eT pleas 8é T pos THY v Hppoaro TOD TOMATOS, 
Woda uev TOV ATO Pops $iXcv ypadóvrwv 
kai óeopévov, Toda Ò 'AvTLOXOV Ta pakeXevo- 
pévon TOUS KOLVOTS emt Barely Tp ynaa v, aŭs 
grep Üp'yavov &Enpriero? Tov Puropucóv Adryov 
Kai avexiver THY Toner Uy Svvapuy, abráv TE 
vats perétas ÓtasrovÀv kal Tovs ématvoupévous 

x t, a , 3 , V tps 
metiov pyropas. Gey ets '"Aoíav xai '"Pooov 
émAevae, kai Toy uev ' AciavGv pytopwy HevokXet 
TO Adpaputtnya kal Atovvoto TQ Mayunts xai 
Mevimmo TQ Kap cvvecyoracer, év 66 “Pode 
prop: pèr "AmoXXovic TO MoXovos, $iXocód e 
cè Ilocerdwviw. — Xéyerat Oe Tov  AgoXXovior ov 
cvviévra THY ‘Pwpaixny oidrextov senOnvae ToO 
Kixépwrvos "EXX9giioTi wererioar Tov Ò vrakoü- 
aat TpoGipos, oiojevov ottas Eceabat BeXTiova 


1 èréðparro the words xal monan (and full) which follow 
this verb in the M58. are deleted by Gudeman as contra- 
dictory to iii. 5 and due to the double zoAA& below, 

* ekyprvero Graux, after Madvig: é£oprve. 
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the disciples of Cleitomaehus and Philon to change 
his views and cultivate in most eases the doctrine 
ofthe Stoies. But Cicero loved the systems which 
Antiochus discarded and devoted himself the rather 
to them, purposing, in case he was altogether driven 
out of a publie career, to change his home to Athens, 
away from the forum and the business of the state, 
and spend his life in the quiet pursuit of philosophy. 

But word was now brought to him that Sulla was 
dead, and sinee his body, strengthened by exer- 
cise, was taking on a vigorous habit, while his voice, 
acquiring modulation, had grown pleasant to the 
ear, and had been moderated into keeping with the 
habit of his body ; and since, moreover, his friends 
at Home earnestly besought him by letter and 
Antiochus strongly urged him to apply himself to 
publie affairs, he once more sought to prepare for 
service therein his instrument, as it were, to wit his 
rhetorical style, and to rouse to action his political 
powers, diligently cultivating himself in declamation 
and taking lessons of the popular rhetoricians. With 
this end in view he made a voyage to Asia and 
Rhodes. In Asia, he studied oratory with Xenocles 
of Adramyttium, Dionysius of Magnesia, and Menip- 
pus the Carian; in Rhodes, oratory with Apollonius 
the son of Molon, and philosophy with Poseidonius.? 
Apollonius, we are told, not understauding the 
Roman language, requested Cicero to declaim in 
Greek, with which request Cicero readily com- 
plied, thinking that in this way his faults could 


1 In 78 BA 2 Cf. Cicero's Brutus, 91. 
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M * , H ^ , * / ` ` 
5 THY éravópÜwstv: ENEL À EMENETHOE, TOUS pev 
dXXovs ékmemA9xyÜa: Kai crapthrAGaPat pos 
^ + ` + 
AXANAOUS Tois émaivo, tov Ò “AmoAXoviorv OUT. 
axpowpevoy avtov StaxyvOfvar kal raveapévov 
, , ki H » + M 
cavUrvovv kaÜétceaoÜat moXUrv xpovov, axÜoguévov G6 
^ r , , ^ TRE J 7 K r 
roù Kixépovos emet “Eè pér, ©  Kiképow, 
^ m X ld 
émawo cal Üavpáto, THs 06 "EXXd6os oieteipw 
THY TUXNY, OPV, & ova TOV KGXOv utv vireXet- 
mero, Kal TAVTA ‘Pwpaiots ba cot Tpocyevoueva, 
Tai&etav Kal Xóyov." 
V. 'O yov Kixépov éXTi&wv perros ml tiv 
e * ^ 
moMTelav depóuevos i-o ypnopob Tiros ANNA- 
BXóvOn THY opuüv. épouévo yap aùr rov év 
^ "s , [d 
AeAdboîs Gedy Omas dv évGoÉOraros yévorto, mpoc- 
` ^ z 
éra£ev 5j UvOla thv éavtov dvow, 4àXAÀ uù Thy 
^ ^ t [4 F Cal "m ld 
TOV TOXXQv Oófav, »yeuova ToietaÜat toD Biov. 
^ € t m 
Kai Tov ye wpaTov èv ‘Poun ypóvov evraSas 
Orfyye xal rat« apyais okvnpOs mpoaret Kal map- 
^ ^ y t cf ^ 
peXeiro, TaDTA ô) rà “Pwpaiwy rois Davavaorá- 
Tos mpóyepa kai ovviOn pypara, Tpatxos xal 
X 5 , 3 ^ M r + 
cyoXagTiKOs ükovov. enel O6 ducer didotipos 
àv kal mapofvróuevos Umó roD matpòs Kai Taw 
diíXwr éréSwxev eis TO avvmyopetv éavróv, ovK 
1 , ^ ld A 3 * 3 1 3 , 
PEMA TQ Wowreiwm rpociyyev, GX evdous éfé- 
fal t m 
Aaprpe TH OOEN kai Siehepe mort TOv dyewito- 
uévov èT áryopás. 
f ` ` td ` 3A * / ^ 
Aéryerat 6€ kai avTos ovdev 7jTTOV vooHaas TOD 
` ^ e " ^ ^ 
AnpooGévous mpos tiv vmokpiciv, TOÜDTO pep 
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better be corrected. After he had declaimed, his 
other hearers were astounded and vied with one 
another in their praises, but Apollonius was not 
greatly moved while listening to him, and when 
he had ceased sat for a long time lost in thought; 
then, since Cicero was distressed at this, he said: 
“Thee, indeed, O Cicero, I admire and commend; 
but Greece I pity for her sad fortune, since I see 
that even the only glories which were left to us, 
culture and eloquence, are through thee to belong 
also to the Romans." 

V. However, though Cicero, full of hope, was 
being borne on towards a politieal career, a certain 
oracle took the edge from his eager desire. When 
he inquired, namely, of the god at Delphi how 
he could become most illustrious, the Pythian 
priestess enjoined upon him to make his own 
nature, and not the opinion of the multitude, his 
guide in life. And so during the first part of 
his time at Rome! he conducted himself with 
caution, was reluctant to sue for office, and was 
therefore neglected, being called “Greek” and 
* Scholar," those names which the low and ignorant 
classes at Rome were wont to give so readily. But 
he was naturally ambitious and was urged on by 
his father and his friends, and so when he gave 
himself in earnest to the work of an advocate, he 
did not advance slowly to the primacy, but his 
fame shone forth at once, and he far surpassed those 
who strove with him for distinction in the forum. 

But it is said that he too, no less than Demos- 
thenes, was weak in his delivery, and therefore 


1 Cicero returned to Rome in 77 B.C., being in his thirtieth 
year. 
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‘Pwokio TQ kvuo0Q, roÜro & Alc«m TQ Tpa- 
yo6Q pocéxyev ETLERŐS. TOY ô Alowrov 
TOUTOY iaTOpODaLY vmOKpivOjevov év Peatp@ TOV 
mep TÄS Tukoptas tod GOvéoTov PBovrevopevov 
'Arpéa, Tay vmperàv Tivos adve 7apaópa- 
póvros, É£e TÓv éavTod Xoywc Qv Sta TO mrá0os 
üvra TQ arjmTpe TaTdEar Kal dvedelv, où 
puxpa b€ mpos TO melher bTApYEv êk Tot ÚTorpi- 
veoĝar pomi) TO Kixépwvt. eai ToUs ye TO Body 
peyáxa Xpwpevous) pijropas ériaxa@mtwv éXeye 
0 &ácÜéveiav eri Tijv Kpavyhy domep arods ed 
(mov mndav. 3 è mepi rà okopupara kal THY 
qai8àp TavTny ebrpaeXLa, Sixavixoy pev eddxer 
kai yAadupov, xpopevos 8 avri) KaTaKopws moh- 
Mods éAvrrei Kal xkaxonOetas éhapBave Soap. 

VL “AmroderyGels è taplas èv aitodeta xai 
ayov XixeMav nvwydAnce Tois avOp@ros èv 
apyn airov els Popy árooTéAXetv avayKcato- 
pévows, Uarepov de Ths éripedelas Kal Sicaroov- 
vys kai TPAOTHTOS avToD Treipay hapBavovTEs ws 
oUOéra, TaY momo? rryyeuóvov ériunoayv. | émei be 
qoXXol Tov ad "Pos véov EvdoEot xai ryeryovó- 
TES KAAOS, aitiay €xovres atakias Kat uaXaktas 
cepi Tov mÓXeuov, aveméudÜürnaav émi TOV cTpa- 
THYyov THY Bucelas, cvveizev adtois 0 Kucépow 
émijavàs xal epiemotngaev. Èm) TovTots ovr 
péya dQpovà» eis “Pduny faOítev yeXotóv te 
vaÜeiv not. ovvrvxov yàp dvp TOv émiQavàv 


! peyda xpenévovs MSS., Sintenis!, and Bekker ; Sintenis? 
adopts Cobet’s ueyaAavxovauévovs (boasting loudly of) 5 ueyáAa 
Boüv xpwuévous Graux with Ma. 
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sought with care to imitate now Roscius the 
comedian, and now Aesop the tragedian. This 
Aesop, they tell us, was once acting in a theatre 
the part of Atreus planning to take vengeance on 
Thyestes, when one of the assistants suddenly ran 
across the scene, and the actor, losing control of 
himself in the intensity of his passion, smote him 
with his sceptre and laid him dead. Now, Cicero's 
delivery contributed not a little to his persuasive 
power. Moreover, of those orators who were given 
to loud shouting he used to say jestingly that 
they were led by their weakness to resort to 
clamour as cripples were to mount upon a horse. 
And his readiness to indulge in such jests and 
pleasantry was thought indeed to be a, pleasant 
characteristic of a pleader; but he carried it to 
excess and so annoyed many and got the repütation 
of being malicious. 

Vl. He was appointed quaestor! at a time when 
grain was scarce, and had the province of Sicily 
allotted to him, where he annoyed people at first by 
compelling them to send grain to Rome. But after- 
wards they found him careful, just, and mild, and 
honoured him beyond any governor they had ever 
had. Moreover, when large numbers of young men 
from Rome, of illustrious and noble families, were 
accused of lack of discipline and courage in the war 
and sent up for trial to the praetor of Sicily, Cicero 
pleaded their cause brilliantly and won the day. 
While he was journeying to Rome, then, highly 
elated over these successes, he had a laughable 
experience, as he tells us? In Campania, namely, he 

1 In 75 Bc, 

* Or. pro Plancio, 26, This was in the succeeding year 
(74 B.Q.). 
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pire Coxobyre Tepi Kaymaviay, épéc Bau tira ô) 
TO TET Pay LEVOV bm avToU doyou éxovei "Pe- 
patoi xai Tí dpovotiat, ws dvopatos xai So&ns 
TOV TeTtpa'ypévov avTQ THY TOY árracav éure- 
TXnkos* Tov Ò eimeiv: “loù yap ?s, © Kixépev, 
TOV Xpovoy Tobrov;" TOTE piv ovy eEabupijcas 
TavraTacl, ct kaharep as wédXayos ayaves THY 
TOA éumec@y å mep avtod AOdyos ovdeY eis 
oktav émíOnXov memoigkev batepov 86 Noytopov 
éavrQ Oi8009 TOXU Tis erotiulas udetrer, ws 
mpos aoptotory mpåypa thy Oófav dptdrOpevos 
Kal mépas ouK épixrov €yovcav. ov po. aK 
TO ye Yaipew émratvotpevor raj epórros Kal TOs 
dofay euTrablec repov Exe äxpt mavTÒS auto 
TMapeueve Kal groXXoUs TOXXák:g TOV bp0 av 
émerapate Xovyia upov. 

VIT. ‘Amrropevos dé THis Toderelas mpoOupo- 
Tepon, aig xpóv »yetro TOUS m Bavabcovs à ópyá- 
Vois Xptopévovs cal oeverty dapoyors pndevos 
ayvoetv dvopa poe xopav À Súvapıv avr ay, TOV 
ÒÈ TONLTLKOY, o ou avÜpármav ai Kowal pagers 
TepaivovTat, pqOi pes Kat dues exeun mepi Tv 
TOV TOM TÓV YIOoLY, ó8ev ov povov TOV óropá- 
TOV etOr€e uviuovevetv aUTOv, QGÀXÀ Kal rÓTOV êv 
© Tay yvwpipworv kastos oiKel, Kal ywpiov ob 
KEKTHTAL, kai Pidous ols TEOL YpHTat, Kab yeltovas 
eyivwoxe: kai Tücav 000v ‘lradias Ótamopevo- 
pévo Kucépor mpoyetpov Ñv erretv kal émióet£at 
TOUS TÀV pidwy aypous xai Tas émrabXets. 

O?vcíav OP jukpàv pév, ixaviy 66 kal tais 
Óamáratg émapki xextnuévos éÜavpátero ure 
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fell in with an eminent man whom he deemed his 
friend, and asked him what the Romans were saying 
and thinking about his achievements, supposing that 
he had filled the whole city with the name and fame 
of them; but his friend said: ** Where, pray, have 
you beens Cicero, all this while?" At that time, 
then, as he tells us, he was altogether disheartened, 
secing that the story of his doings had sunk into the 
city as into a bottomless sea, without any visible 
effect upon his reputation ; but afterwards he reasoned 
with himself and abated much of his ambition, con- 
vinced that the fame towards which he was emulously 
struggling was a thing that knew no bounds and had 
no tangible limit. However, his excessive delight in 
the praise of others and his too passionate desire for 
glory remained with him until the very end, and very 
often confounded his saner reasonings. 

VII, And now that he was engaging in public life 
with greater ardour, he considered it a shameful 
thing that while craftsmen, using vessels and instru- 
ments that are lifeless, know the name and place and 
capacity of every one of them, the statesman, on the 
contrary, whose instruments for carrying out publie 
measures are men, should be indifferent and careless 
about knowing his fellow -citizens, Wherefore he not 
only accustomed himself to remember their n names, 
but also learned to know the quarter of the city in 
which every notable person dwelt, where he owned 
a country-place, what friends he had, and what neigh- 
bours ; so that whatever road in Italy "Cicero travelled, 
it was easy for him to name and point out the estates 
and villas of his friends. 

His property, though sufficient to meet his ex- 
penses, was nevertheless small, and therefore men 
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ptoOors ire Spa mpoatéuevos amo THY CUN- 
yopias, padtata 8 Ore THY Kata Béppou ireny 
ávéAafle.  robTov yap oTpaT»yóv yeyoveTa Tfj 
ZakeMag Kat TOAAG meworvygpevuévov TOY Xie- 
Acor» StwKovT@v eciXev, ovx eimov, GAN éE 
abTo0 rpózov Tiva TOD pij eimetv. TOV yap a Tpa- 
7yyOr 7G Béppn xapitouévov xai tiw dieny 
vTepÜéacau xai Siaxpovocece ToXXais eis THY 
voTdTQv éxBadrAovT@Y, c Tw vpóOnXov STL rois 
Aoyous 0 THS "uépas ovK éfapkécer xypóvog o006 
An Weta, tépas 7) Kpiots, dvactas ò Kiképo y 
pa deta lar Xoyov, GNX’ emayayov TOUS páprupas 
Ka émexpivas éxéXEUTE pépew THY Wihov tovs 
rea Tás. Bucs oe TONG xapterra dia py poret- 
era «ai mep} éxetvny aUTOU THY ôixnv. Béppny 
yap ot Togatot TÓV EKTET pN pévov xoîpov kahot- 
Ti. ws obv dm eAevÜepukós &vÜporros EVOXOS T 
iovdaivery, évopa Kextr10s, eBovrero "ra pog Ape- 
VOS TOUS Xieehuras kai jyopetv TOU Déppov. “Ti 
‘loudatw mpos xotpov; epy o Kexépwv. fy dé 
TQ Béppn avTiT ais VLOS, OUK ehevdepios okov 
mpolstraclĝai THs opas.  Xot&opyÜcic ov o Kexé- 
pov eis pakakiav vro TOU Béppov, “ Tots viote," 
eimen, ' * évros 8vpóv bei Xot&opeta Gar,” TOU Ó€ 
PyTopes: ‘Optnatou THY pèr eùleiav TÓ Béppn 
cvvevmeiv gy TOALNTAVTOS, ev ó6 TO TUPATE 

Teraévros tmapayevécAar kai Aa flóv rog éAeav- 


1 That is, the last day on which the case could be tried 
during that year. The city praetor already elected for the 
coming year (60 B c ) favoured Verres, and Hortensius, the 
advocate of Verres, was to be consul in that year. He 
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wondered that he would accept neither fees nor gifts 
for his services as advocate, and above all when 
he undertook the prosecution of Verres. This 
man, who had been praetor of Sicily, and whom 
the Sicilians prosecuted for many villainous acts, 
Cicero convicted, not by speaking, but, in a way, by 
actually not speaking. For the praetors favoured 
Verres, and by many obstacles and delays had put 
off the case until the very last day,! since it was clear 
that a day's time would not be enough for the 
speeches of the advocates and so the trial would not 
be finished. But Cieero rose and said there was no 
need of speeches? and then brought up and ex- 
amined his witnesses and bade the jurors cast d 
votes. Nevertheless, many witty sayings of his i 

connection with this trial are on record. For in- 
stance, * verres" is the Roman word for a castrated 
porker ; when, accordingly, a freedman named Caeci- 
lius, who was suspected of Jewish practices, wanted 
to thrust aside the Sicilian accusers and denounce 
Verres himself, Cieero said: ** What has a Jew to 
do with a Verres?" Moreover, Verres had a young 
son, who had the name of lending himself to base 
practices, Accordingly, when Cicero was reviled by 
Verres for effeminacy, “You ought," said he, “to 
revile your sons at home." And again, the orator 
Hortensius did not venture to plead the cause of 
Verres directly, but was persuaded to appear for him 
at the assessment of the fine, and received an ivory 


therefore used every artifice to delay the case. See Cicero, 
in Verrem, i. 10, 31 f. 

2 Of the seven orations against Verres (including the 
Divinatio in Caecilium) only the first two were delivered; 
the others were compiled after the verdict had been pro- 
nounced, 
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tivyy Sdhiyya joO0v, dré te TAaYIWS ò Kwcépov 
Tpòs aur ov: Tov dé pycavros aivery par ov Avoews 
dreipws EXEN, S Kai pny ent ris oikías, &bn,! 

‘thv Ybiyya eyes.” 

VIII. Oóíve 8é tod Béppov karaSuacÜérros, 
éfSon)xorra Tévre pupiidw@y qipoadpevog TNV 
OLcmv o Kexépwv duaBorny éayev ws er apyvpio 
TÓ Tippee Kal uperpevos. où pav AAN ot Burer- 
Tat xápw etüóres áyopavoj.otvros aUTOÜ TOAAG 
pev a^yoves ane THIS ijoov, TIANA O6 $épovres 
KO, Ov ov0év é£voijcaro Képdos, aX  Ocov 
érrevovíaat THY ayopay àmeypijoaro Tfj pedottpia 
TÓV dvOparmov. 

"Exéeryro 66 Xtoptov rahor év “Aprrots, Kal 
Trepi Néav TÓMV v ay pos kai nepi Topmntous 
ETE POS, ov peydrou hepyr) te Tepevrias THS yU- 
VaLKOs Trpogeyévero pupidOcv Oéka, kal kXnpovo- 
uia TLS eis évvéa Eqvapicov cvyax0eica ,Avpuióas. 
CLEA TOUTOV &XevÜepias äpa Kat Top poves oufpye 
petà TOV cup Peouvray "ENA grey Kal "Popatev 
QiXoXyov, aTávtov, et TOTE, 7 po Ova uav Mov 
KATAKMVOLEVOS, our oŬTw Òr da Xonar, ws bia 
TO copa TÓ TTOMEXY pox Onpars Staxetpevov. ny 
bé Kat THY Edgy mepi TÒ copa Oepametay aK pt- 
Bs kai TepiTtos, dare Kat Tpiirert kal mepumá- 
TOES àpiÜud verayuévois Xp fic Oat. ToUTOV TOV 
TPÕTOV ôramarðayoyðv Ty fiv Avosov kai 
apri) TpOs TOROS Kal peyadous ayavas Kab 
7róvovs GUVELYEY. oixtay 66 THY MeV "ra Tpoav TH 
aderg@ TApEXOPHT ev, atòs 9' gei mepi TÒ 
Henne) Dép To uù) paxpav Baditovras évo- 

l oixías, py, tHe Graux with Mè; oixlas tùr, 
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sphinx as his reward; and when Cicero made some 
oblique reference to him and Hortensius declared 
that he had no skill in solving riddles, * And yet,” 
said Cicero, “ thou hast the Sphinx at thy house." 

VIII. When Verres had thus been convicted, 
Cicero assessed his fine at seven hundred and fifty 
thousand denarii,! and was therefore accused of hav- 
ing been bribed to make the fine a low one. The 
Sicilians, however, were grateful to him, and when 
he was aedile brought him from their island all sorts 
of live stock and produce; from these he derived 
no personal profit, but used the generosity of the 
islanders only to Jower the price of provisions. 

He owned a pleasant country-seat at Arpinum, 
and had a farm near Naples and another near Pom- 
peii, both small His wife Terentia brought him 
besides a dowry of a hundred thousand denarii, and 
he received a bequest which amounted to ninety 
thousand. From these he lived, in a generous and at 
the same time modest manner, with the Greek and 
Roman men of letters who were his associates. He 
rarely, if ever, came to table before sunset, not so 
much on account of business, as because his stomach 
kept him in poor health. In other ways, too, he was 
exact and over-scrupulous in the eare of his body, so 
that he actually took a set number of rubbings and 
walks. By carefully managing his health in this way 
he kept it free from sickness and able to meet the 
demands of many great struggles and toils. The 
house which had been his father's he made over to 
his brother, and dwelt himself near the Palatine hill,? 
in order that those who came to pay their court to 


l See the note on iii. 2 
? Ina house purchased after his consulship (ad fam. v. 6,2). 
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htm might not have the trouble of a long walk.! And 
men came to his house every day to pay him court, 
no fewer than came to Crassus for his wealth or to 
Pompey because of his influence with the soldiery, 
and these were the two greatest men among the 
Romans and the most admired, Nay, Pompey actually 
paid court to Cicero, and Cicero's political efforts 
contributed much towards Pompey's power and fame. 

IX. Although many men of importance stood for 
the praetorship along with Cicero, he was appointed 
first of them all ;? and men thought that he managed 
the cases which eame before him with integrity and 
fairness, It is said, too, that Licinius Macer, a man 
who had great power in the city on his own account 
and also enjoyed the help of Crassus, was tried before 
Cicero for fraud, and that, relying upon his influence 
and the efforts made in his behalf, he went off home 
while the jurors were still voting, hastily trimmed 
his hair and put on a white toga in the belief that 
he had been acquitted, and was goiug forth again to 
the forum; but Crassus met him at the house-door 
and told him that he had been convicted unanimously, 
whereupon he turned back, lay down upon his bed, 
and died. And the case brought Cicero the reputa- 
tion of having been a serupulous presiding officer. 
Again, there was Vatinius, à man who had a harsh 
manner and one which showed contempt for the 
magistrates before whom he pleaded ; his neck also 
was covered with swellings. As this man once stood 
at Cicero's tribuna! and made some request of him, 


i Of. the Marius, xxxii. 1. 

3 In 66 p.c. Hight praetors were appointed, and the one 
who received most votes was made city praetor, or chief 
magistrate. 
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Cicero did not grant it at once, but took a long time 
for deliberation, whereupon Vatinius said that he 
himself would not have stuck at the matter had he 
been praetor. At this Cicero turned upon him and 
said: ** But I have not the neck that you have." 

Two or three days before his term of office expired, 
Manilius was brought before him on a charge of 
fraudulent accounting. This Manilius had the good 
will and eager support of the people, since it was 
thought that he was prosecuted on Pompey's account, 
being a friend of his. On his demanding several 
days in which to make his defence, Cicero granted 
him only one, and that the next; and the people 
were indignant because it was customary for the 
praetor to grant ten days at least to the accused. 
And when the tribunes brought Cicero to the rostra 
and denounced him, he begged for a hearing, and 
then said that he had always treated defendants, so 
far as the laws allowed, with clemency and kindness, 
and thought it an unfortunate thing that Manilius 
should not have this advantage; wherefore, since 
only one day was left to his disposal as praetor, he 
had purposely set this day for the trial, and surely it 
was not the part of one who wished to help Manilius 
to defer it to another praetor's term. These words 
produced a wonderful change in the feelings of the 
people, and with many expressions of approval they 
begged Cicero to assume the defence of Manilius. 
This he willingly consented to do, chiefly for the 
sake of Pompey, who was absent, and once more 
mounting the rostra harangued the people anew, 
vigorously attacking the oligarchical party and those 
who were jealous of Pompey. 

X. Yet he was advanced to the consulship no less 
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by the aristocrats than by the common people, and 
in the interests of the city, both parties seconding 
his efforts for the following reasons. The change 
which Sulla had made in the constitution at first ap- 
peared absurd, but now it seemed to the majority, 
owing to lapse of time and their familiarity with it, 
to afford at last a kind of settlement which was not to 
bedespised. There were those, however, who sought 
to agitate and change the existing status for the sake 
of their own gain, and not for the best interests of the 
state, while Pompey was still carrying on war with 
the kings in Pontus and Armenia, and there was no 
power in Rome which was able to cope with the 
revolutionaries. These had for their chief a man 
of bold, enterprising, and versatile character, Lucius 
Catiline, who, in addition to other great crimes, 
had onee been accused of deflowering his own 
daughter and of killing his own brother; and fear- 
ing prosecution for this murder, he persuaded Sulla 
to put his brother's name, as though he were still 
alive, in the list of those who were to be put to 
death under proscription. Taking this man, then, 
as their leader, the miscreants gave various pledges 
to one another, one of which was the sacrifice 
of a man and the tasting of his flesh.? Moreover, 
Catiline had corrupted a large part of the young men 
in the city, supplying each of them continually with 
amusements, banquets, and amours, and furnishing 
without stint the money to spend on these things. 
Besides, all. Etruria was roused to revolt, as well as 
most of Cisalpine Gaul. And Rome was most danger- 
ously disposed towards change on account of the 


1 Of. the Sulla, xxxii. 2. 
* Cf. Dion Cassius, Mist. Rom. xxxvii. 30, 3. 
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irregularity in the distribution of property, since men 
of the highest reputation and spirit had beggared 
themselves on shows, feasts, pursuit of office, and 
buildings, and riches had streamed into the coffers of 
low-born and mean men, so that matters needed only 
a slight impulse to disturb them, and it was in the 
power of any bold man to overthrow the common- 
wealth, which of itself was in a diseased condition. 

XI. However, Catiline wished to obtain first a 
strong base of operations, and therefore sued for 
the consulship; and he had bright hopes that he 
would share the consulship with Caius Antonius, 
a man who, of himself, would probably not take 
the lead either for good or for bad, but would add 
strength to another who took the lead. Most of 
the better class of citizens were aware of this, 
and therefore put forward Cicero for the consul. 
ship, and as the people readily accepted him, 
Catiline was defeated, and Cicero and Caius Anto- 
nius were elected.! And yet Cicero was the only 
one of the candidates who was the son, not of a 
senator, but of a knight. 

XII. The schemes of Catiline were still to remain 
concealed from the multitude, but great preliminary 
struggles awaited the consulship of Cicero. For, 
in the first place, those who were prevented from 
holding office by the laws of Sulla, and they were 
neither few nor weak, sued for offices and tried 
to win the favour of the people, making many 
charges against the tyranny of Sulla which were 
just and true, indeed, but disturbing the govern- 
ment at an improper and unseasonable time; and, 
in the second place, the tribunes were introducing 


1 For the year 63 B.Q 
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laws to the same purpose, appointing a commission 
of ten men with unlimited powers, to whom was 
committed, as supreme masters of all Italy, of all 
Syria, and of all the territories which Pompey had 
lately added to the empire, the right to sell the 
publie lands, to try whom they pleased, to send 
into exile, to settle cities, to take moneys from 
the publie treasury, and to levy and maintain as 
many soldiers as they wanted. Therefore many 
of the prominent men also were in favour of the 
law, and foremost among them Antonius the col- 
league of Cicero, who expected to be one of the 
ten. It was thought also that he knew about 
the conspiracy of Catiline and was not averse to 
it, owing to the magnitude of his debts; and this 
was what gave most alarm to the nobles. 

This alarm Cicero first sought to allay by getting 
the province of Macedonia voted to his colleague, 
while he himself declined the proffered province 
of Gaul; and by this favour he induced Antonius, 
like a hired actor, to play the second róle to him 
in defence of their country. Then, as soon as 
Antonius had been caught and was tractable, Cicero 
opposed himself with more courage to the inno- 
vators, Accordingly, he denounced the proposed 
law in the senate at great length, and so terrified 
the very promoters of it that they had no reply 
to make to him. And when they made a second 
attempt and after full preparation summoned the 
consuls to appear before the people, Cicero had 
not the slightest fear, but bidding the senate follow 
him and leading the way, he not only got the 
law rejected, but also induced the tribunes to desist 
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1 See the three orations de Lege Agraria, which have come 
down to us almost intact. 
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from the rest of their measures, so overpowered 
were they by his eloquence.! 

XIII. For this man beyond all others showed 
the Romans how great a charm eloquence adds to 
the right, and that justice is invincible if it is 
correctly put in words, and that it behooves the 
careful statesman always in his acts to choose the 
right instead of the agreeable, and in his words 
to take away all vexatious features from what is 
advantageous. A proof of the charm of his dis- 
course may be found in an incident of his con- 
sulship eonnected with the public spectacles. In 
earlier times, it seems, the men of the equestrian 
order were mingled with the multitudes in the 
theatres and saw the spectacles along with the 
people, seated as chance would have it; Marcus Otho 
was the first to separate in point of honour the 
knights from the rest of the citizens, which he 
did when he was praetor? and gave them a par- 
ticular place of their own at the spectacles, which 
they still retain. The people took this as a mark 
of dishonour to themselves, and when Otho ap- 
peared in the theatre they hissed him insultingly, 
while the knights received him with loud applause. 
The people renewed and increased their hisses, 
and then the knights their applause. After this 
they turned upon one another with reviling 
words, and disorder reigned in the theatre. When 
Cicero heard of this he came and summoned the 
people to the temple of Bellona, where he rebuked 


2 Jt was in 67 B.C., four years before Cicero's consulship, 
that Lucius Roscius Otho, as tribune of the people, introduced 
his law giving the equites a special place at the spectacles, 
namely, the fourteen rows of seats next those of the senators, 
The law, however, had only recently been enacted. 
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Üóvres abis eis TO Üéarpov expotouy Tòr "OOwva 
AajwmpOs Kal Wpos TOUS Um TÉAS üjuXXMa» ETOL- 
oUvTo Trepi Tiwary Kal b6Ens Tov avdpos. 

XIV. H 8é mep Tov Kartedttvay cuvwpocia 
atitaca kai KaTabeicaca Tijv aoyny abOis ave- 
Guppet, Kal avviyyov aXXijXovs. kal srapecáXovv 
evToApotepoy ü&TTeoÜai: Tw mpayndtay plv 
ér aveAÓQetv Yoyarijiov on Xeyopevov vrooTpédew 
peta ríje Suvdpews. — udo Ta be Tov Katihivar 
eEnpéOifov of SUXXa Tudat ovpaviO Tat, Üuvne- 
$vukóres uév OANS TÍjs "IraMas, mXeta rot be Kat 
paxurueraTo, Tats Tuppnvixais èyrateomappévoi 
Toeg, apTayas Tav Kat Ouaopijaets Thov- 
TOV ETOLLWY OvELpOTONOLYTES. OUTOL Yap vyepova 
MaXXtov exyortes, dvópa tov éxipavas ónó LÚA- 
Aa cTpaTevcapgéper, awviarayro TO KariMra 
Kal maphcav eis '"Pousv ovvapyaipeatágorres. 
irarelay yap abis pernet, BeBovrcvpévos dve- 
cir TOV Kiképova mepi avtoy Tv ápyaipeatàv 
tov Gopuov. édoxer 66 Kai TO Satpovioy mpoon- 
LALVEIV TA "paocópera TELT MOIS KAL KEepavvois 
«ai dacpaciw. at Ò am avdparear pnvicets 
annleis uév haav, ovmm Ò eis Exeyyov &roypó- 
cat Kat ardpos évdokov xal duvapevov uéya tod 
KatiAtva. 610 Thv nuépay Tv apyatpediov 
vmepÜénuevos o Kixépwy kde tov KateXivar eis 
Tiv TUYKANTOY kal Tepl THY Aeyouévav ávékpuwev. 
0 Gà moXAoUs oióp*vos civat TOUS rpaypárov 
cao édieuévovus ép TH Povh, Kai aya Tots 
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and exhorted them, whereupon they went back 
again to the theatre and applauded Otho loudly, 
and vied with the knights in showing him honour 
and esteem. 

XIV. But Catiline and his fellow-conspirators, who 
at first were cowed and terrified, began once more 
to take courage, and assembling themselves together 
exhorted one another to take matters in hand more 
boldly before Pompey came back, and he was said 
to be now returning with his army. It was the 
old soldiers of Sulla, however, who were most of 
all urging Catiline on to action. These were to 
be found in all parts of Italy, but the greatest 
numbers and the most warlike of them had been 
scattered among the citics of Etruria, and were 
again dreaming of robbing and plundering the 
wealth that lay ready to hand. These men, I 
say, with Manlius for a leader, one of the men 
who had served with distinction under Sulla, asso- 
ciated themselves with Catiline and came to Rome 
to take part in the consular elections. For Catiline 
was again a candidate for the consulship, and had 
determined to kill Cicero in the very tumult of 
the elections. Moreover, even the heavenly powers 
seemed, by earthquakes and thunderbolts and ap- 
paritions, to foreshow what was coming to pass. And 
there were also human testimonies which were trne, 
indeed, but not sufficient for the conviction of a 
man of reputation and great power like Catiline. 
For this reason Cicero postponed the day of the 
elections, and summoning Catiline to the senate, 
examined him concerning what was reported. But 
Catiline, thinking that there were many in the 
senate who were desirous of a revolution, and at 
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cvvopórais évEeerópevos, amexpivato TQ. Kine 
pom pari admoxpiaw: I Té áp," £y," mpárro 
Servóv, el, Svely aoprov Óvrov, TOU uév (o xvob 
xai KatepOiyxoros, Cyovros 86 Keharyy, TOD Ò 
àxedáXov uér, laxupod è xal peyáXov, tovT@ 
Keparhy abróe émtr(Ónju; TOTOY els TE THY 
BovA3y kai tov Sijov gvvyuévov ÙT avtod, par- 
Aor 0 Kexépwv berce, Kal TEMpaxtapévov aUTOV 
of te Suratol márTes amò THS oiklas kai TOv véov 
moddol kaTijyaryov eig TÒ Tediov. TOv dé Ücopaos 
éritnses trépawé Te Tapadvoas ÈK TOV Bpwr 
roD xvrÓvos, évderxvipevos rois opos TOV Kivou- 
vov. ol È hyavdxrovv kal ovvertpépavto mepl 
abróv: kal TéXos év Tals Wijhots Tov uiv Karihi- 
pav atc é&éBadov, e(Xovro 66 XiXavóv. ÜraTov 
xai Movprrav. 

XV. Ob morre È ÜDorepor ToVTov ibn T 
Karira tév év Tuppnrig cvvepyopévov Kal 
kaTaAoxiÜouésev, Kal THs wpiapevns TpOs THV 
érideciy hpépas èyyès ovans, kov eml THY Kixé- 
poros oixtay epi uégas rüÜkTas dvàópes oi TPWTOL 
«ai 8uvavt Taro. Popatior, Mapxas Te Kpdooas 
kai Mdpxos Mapxedarrs xai Sxntiwvy MéreXXos: 
kóYravres 86 tas Ovpas Kai kaXécavres Tov Ou- 
pwpov éxéXcvor émeycipat xal dpacat Kixépovi 
Thy Tapovolay auTay. "v oe ToLovoe” TQ Kpáa- 
ow pera Bebmrov émia ToXÀs arodidwot o ĝu- 
papos, trà 8% Tiwos dvÜpevrrov kopmaoleisas ayva- 
atov, Ahas Aois émvyeypappuévas, abrQ 6e 
Kpáccw piav àðéorotov. Ñv póvyv avayvous 
6 Kpdocos, as éppate rà ypípuata dóvov yevy- 
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the same time making a display of himself to 
the conspirators, gave Cicero the answer of a 
madman: “What dreadful thing, pray," said he, 
“am I doing, if, when there are two bodies, one 
lean and wasted, but with a head, and the other 
headless, but strong and large, I myself become 
a head for this?" Since this riddle of Catiline’s 
referred to the senate and the people, Cicero was 
all the more alarmed, and he wore a breastplate 
when all the nobles and many of the young men 
escorted him from his house to the Campus Martius. 
Moreover, he purposely allowed the spectators to 
get a glimpse of his breastplate by loosing his tunic 
from his shoulders, thus showing them his peril 
The people were incensed and rallied about him; 
and finally, when they voted, they rejected Catiline 
once more, and elected Silanus and Murena consuls.” 

XV. Not long after this, when Catiline's soldiers 
in Etruria were already assembling and forming into 
companies, and when the day set for their attack 
was near, there came to the house of Cicero at mid- 
night men who were the leading and most powerful 
Romans, Marcus Crassus, Mareus Marcellus, and 
Scipio Metellus; and knocking at the door and sum- 
moning the doorkeeper, they bade him wake Cicero 
and tell him they were there. Their business was 
what I shall now relate, After Crassus had dined, 
his doorkeeper handed him some letters which an 
unknown man had brought; they were addressed 
to different persons, and one, which had no sig- 
nature, was for Crassus himself. Crassus read this 
letter only, and since its contents told him that 


1 Unum debile, infirmo capite (Cicero, pro Murena, 25, 51). 
? For the year 62 B.c. 
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cópevov mouv ià KariMva, kal vapmvet Tis 
TOXews UmeteAÜetv, Tas dANas our ÉXvaoev, aXX 
«ev evOUs mods Tov Kixépwva, wAnyels VITO TOU 
Sewvod, Kal Ti THs aitias amoNvapevos ÑV Ca xe 
dia hihlav ToU Katidiva, 

BovAeveducvos otv o Kexépay äu juépa Bov- 
Agr TULHyaye, Kal Tas émio ToXàs Kouicas aré- 
Óc «ev ols Hoar émectarpevat, KeAevaas Pavepas 
ava'yvüvat. macat Ò Tcav opolws émtBournv 
dpdlovaa.  émei O6 «al Kóivros "Appios, avnp 
cTpaTIyyucós, am ipysgeXXe TOUS ev Tuppyria rata- 
Noytgpovs, Kal Maroy awiyyyéXNXevo oùv xetpi 
peyaryn nepil ras T0Xets éxetvas alwpovpevos det 
vL TpocOoküv Kxawov aro TAS Pops, yiverat 
Oóypa THs BovXije wapaxatatibed@as Tots Ùra- 
Tos Tà Tpaypata, Se~apuévous Ò éxelvovs ws 
émic Tavrat dsorxely kal cole THY TOALY. TOUTO 
& où TONNAG, aXX Otay ti péya Selon, mToreiv 
elwbev 9j tUyKANTOS. 

XVI Erei 6€? tavrny afv thy éfovaíav o 
Kucépov rà pev é£o modypata Kotytw MeréAX 
Oremia Tevae, THY è Wodu eiye Ota YeEtpos Kal 
kaf’ $uépav mpoyet Sopvdopovpevos vi" avopav 
TocoUT@y TO WANYOS ware THS ayopas TO0ÀU 
pépos karvéxeiv éuB4XXovros avtod Tous Tapamép- 
TOVTAS, OUKETL KaPTEp@V THY weArXAHaLW ó Karti- 
Aivas avTos uer exTrnday Eyre mpos Tov Marior 


! See the Crassus, xiii 3. Cicero's treatise ou his consulship, 
there referred to, was written in Greek, and is not extant. 
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there was to be much bloodshed caused by Catiline, 
and advised him to escape secretly from the city, 
he did not open the rest, but came at once to 
Cicero, terrified by the danger, and seeking to free 
himself somewhat from charges that had been 
made against him on account of his friendship for 
Catiline.! 

Cicero, accordingly, after deliberation, convened 
the senate at break of day, and carrying the letters 
thither gave them to the persons to whom they had 
been sent, with orders to read them aloud. Al) the 
letters alike were found to tell of a plot. And when 
also Quintus Arrius, a man of praetorian dignity, 
brought word of the soldiers who were being mus- 
tered into companies in Etruria, and Manlius was 
reported to be hovering about the cities there with 
a large force, in constant expectation of some news 
from Rome, the senate passed a decree that matters 
should be put in the hands of the consuls, who were 
to accept the charge and manage as best they knew 
how for the preservation of the city.? Now, the 
senate is not wont to do this often, but only when 
it fears some great danger. 

XVI. On receiving this power Cicero entrusted 
matters outside to Quintus Metellus, while he him- 
self kept the city in hand and daily went forth 
attended by so large a bodyguard that a great 
part of the forum was occupied when he entered 
it with his escort. Thereupon Catiline, no longer 
able to endure the delav, resolved to hasten forth 


2? Dent operam consules ne quid respublica «detrimenti 
capiat (Sallust, Catiline, 29) ; decrevit quondam senatus ut 
L. Opimius consul videret ne quid res publica detrimenti 
caperet (Cicero, ta Catil. i. 2, 4). 
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2 emt TÒ o rpáreupa, Mápxiov dé xai Ké@nyov éxé- 
Aevae Ein Aa Bovras érXOciy enri tas Ovpas €o ev 
OS LOT ATO HEVOUS TÓV Kixépova Kat rax prjoa- 
c at mpocsrecóvTas. Tobro Povafia, yun TÓV 
emipaven, éEayyéd\rkee TO Kiképowi, vuxTós. éh- 
obca Kal Suaxehevoapern , pudarred Pas TOUS 
mep tov KéÜnyov. ot Ò cov ape MEEPS, «al 
corvdevres eia ed Cel yyavaxtouy kai KaTeBowp 
emi Gupais, GaTe VromToOTepar yevécOat. mpoer- 
cv Ò o Kuxépeov éxddec thy ovyxryror eis TO 
^ EN f A ` e , E ys z n "Pw ^ 
tov “Xrnatov Atos tepov, bv Lrdtopa paio: 
kaXoUatv, tpuuévov év apy THS tepüs 0000, n pòs 
10 llaħdriov ávióvrov. | érvraüÜa kai rod Karti- 
Aiva peta TOV àXXov éXÜ0vros ws dToXoyyoo- 
uévov, cvyxatioat pev oudels bmépetve TOY TUY- 
KANTIKOY, àXXà srávres aro TaD PaPpov PETA- 
Qov. pëd pevos dé Aéyerw cÜopvBefro, Kal TENOS 
avacTàs 0 Kucépov mpogéra£ev | avr THs TNEWS 
amaXAXarrTeaÜav Oetv yàp avroD Lev Mots, erel- 
vov 6 Thors Tro Tevopévou uégov eivai TÒ 
teyos. 0 pep ob» Katidivas etOds éfeXÜow 
uera TPLAKOT LWV oT opopev Kat vepia Tio dpevos 
auTo paBdouxias WS dpxovtt Kat TENÉKELS Kai 
anualas êmapúuevos, pos TOV Mdaneov ex opet: 
kai GLo uv piov ojo Ti gun 8 pore uévav em jet TAS 
mores dvaTeOwv kai adtotas, @oTEe TOU TONE- 
pov davepob yeyovotos Tov ' Ávrovtov Tostai- 
vat ĈIA pAXOÚHEVOV. 


1 From Cicero's oration pro Sufle (6, 18) and Sallust’s 
Catiline (28) it appears that the names of these would-be 
murderers were Caius Cornelius and Lucius Vargunteius, 
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to Manlius and his army, and ordered Marcius 
and Cethegus! to take their swords and go early 
in the morning to the house of Cicero on pretence 
of paying him tlicir respects, and there to fall upon 
him and dispateh him. This scheme Fulvia, a woman 
of high rank, made known to Cicero, coming to him 
by night and urging him to be on his guard against 
Cethegus and his companion, The men came at 
break of day, and when they were prevented from 
entering, they were incensed and made an outery 
at the door, which made them the more sus- 
pected. Then Cicero went forth and summoned 
the senate to the temple of Jupiter Stesius (or 
Stator, as the Romans say), which was situated 
at the beginning of the Via Sacra, as you go up 
to the Palatine hill. hither Catiline also came 
with the rest in order to inake his defence; no 
senator, however, would sit with him, but all 
moved away from the bench where he was. And 
when he began to speak he was interrupted by 
outcries, and at last Cicero rose and ordered him 
to depart from the city, saying that, since one 
of them did his work with words and the other 
with arms, the city-wall must needs lie between 
them.* Catiline, aecordingly, left the city at once 
with three hundred armed followers, assumed the 
fasces and axes as though he were a magistrate, 
raised standards, and marched to join Manlius; 
and since about twenty thousand men altogether 
had been colleeted, he marched round to the various 
cities endeavouring to persuade them to revolt, 
so that there was now open war, and Antonius 
was sent off to fight it out. 


2 Cf, Cicero, in Catil. i. 5, 10. 
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XVII. Tods & brroXeubÜévras év TÀ mode TV 
t e ` m r ld ^ x 
OreiÜapuévov vro tov KartMva cvvijye «ai 
t f 
zapeÜáppvve Kopros AévrXos Xoípas émíkXy- 
308 ; ` , r ` ` r 
civ, avnp yévovs pev évóo£ov, BeBiwxas O6 pav- 
Aeg kai be daédyerav €FeAnrapévos THs Bevrs 
mpotepov, TOTE O€ aTpaTHnyav TÒ OcUTepov, «« 
elos éc ri rois é£ vrapo advaxtwpévots TO Bov- 
AevrtkOv a£tcoua. — Xéyerat 66 Kal THY érixX now 
abTQ 'yevéaÜat Tov Xovpav É attias TotaíT5s. 
" A 
ev tois karà XüóXXar xpóvois Tapevwv cvxyvà 
TG» Onuoctov yprpárov àroXece kai SeépOerpev. 
, ^ ` ^ eg ` , ? 
d'yavakToUvTos O6 ToU LvAAa Kal Xoyov dTa- 
ToÜrvros év TH ouUyKANTO, TpoeXÜmv  OXtycpas 
^ ld 
vávv Kal katahpovntikðs Xóyov pèv oùe ëd 
r S05 z e 
ddoval, mapéyew 66 THY kvi)usv, doTep odcicav 
^ be ^ d 
oí maides Grav êv TQ odaipitew auaptwow. èx 
Tovtou Lovpas wapwvoudacby  cobpav yap oi 
r ^ ` f , , ` A 
Pwpatos thv vuv Xéyovgi. made òè dleny 
ëxywv Kat dtapGeipas évíovs tev Ówac àv, rel 
^ [a 3 f t xy + 
vol povats amredhuye dots, epy Tapavarwopa 
yeyovevar TO Üarépo rper) 6oÜ0ér apxety yap el 

^ ^ f r 7 t 
Kat p Neb povov dmeX005. 

Toùrov övra TH dUce( TotoUVrov kexivmuévov 
úno rob KariAtva mpooótébÜcipav Oria Kevais 
Arevóouávreis kal sónves Emy Temhacpéva xai 

X 16 [d 3 ^ ~< f 
ypyopous dOovres, os ex THY XifgvXXedov, mTpo- 
ógAobvras eiua puévovs eivat TH Poun KoprgM- 
ous Tpeis povapyous, àv ovo pev YÖN memAnpo- 

t ` é wr LI MN + , ` 
KEVAL TO YPEwy, kivvav Te ai XüUXXav, TLITO oe 
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XVI. The creatures of Catiline who had been left 
behind in the city were brought together and en- 
couraged by Cornelius Lentulus, surnamed Sura, a 
man of illustrious birth, but one who had led a low 
life and for his licentiousness had formerly been ex- 
pelled from the senate, though now he was serving 
as practor for the second time, as is the custom with 
those who have recovered their senatorial dignity. 
It is said too that he got his surname of Sura for the 
following reason. In Sulla’s time he was quaestor 
and lost and wasted large amounts of the public 
moneys. Sulla was angry at this and demanded an ac- 
counting from him in the senate, whereupon Lentulus 
came forward with a very careless and contemptuous 
air and said that he would not give an account, but 
would offer his leg, as boys were accustomed to do 
when they were playing ball and made a miss. On 
this account he was surnamed Sura, for “sura” is 
the Roman word for leg. At another time, too, he 
was under prosecution and had bribed some of the 
jurors, and when he was acquitted by only two votes, 
he said that what he had given to the second juror 
was wasted money, since it would have sufficed if he 
had been acquitted by one vote only. 

Sueh was the nature of this man who had been 
stirred up by Catiline, and he was further corrupted 
by vain hopes held out to him by false prophets and 
jugglers. These recited forged oracles in verse pur- 
porting to come from the Sibylline books,! which set 
forth that three Cornelii were fated to be monarchs 
in Rome, two of whom had already fulfilled their 
destiny, namely, Cinna and Sulla, and that now to 


1 Cf, Cicero, in Catil, iil, 4, 0. 
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^ f 3 [d fd ` H 
Aor Kopyynrtw exeive dépovra thy povapyiav 
^ , ` ^ , d ^ 
zkew Tov daipova, rat Sety márros 6éyeoÜas xai 
X i f 4 f L4 
un dtapbeipev uéXXovra, rois katpobs, aep 
KaTtMvas. 

XVTIT. Ooóér oOv merdei pixpov o AévrXos 1) 
donpov, aXX. éc0okTo THY BovAgv ámacav àvai- 
^ ^ ? » ^ Ld £ x 
petu TOV T GAXwY TOrALT@Y gous OvvavrO, THY 
Li 5 + ` , 1 , 
TÓMv Ò avryv karamtjmpávat, detoeoÜDat Te 
pndevos 7?) Tov Llopaniou rTék«vov tabra 0 é£fap- 
macapevous éyeiv op avTots kai $vXA&rretv unpa 
R * fa r s 4 > r 
tv mpos IHoumyiov OtaXvoecv: On yàp édoira 
morus Xóyos xai (éBaios bTép aDTOD kaTióvTOS 

^ P X 
amo Tfs peydAns oTpateias. Kal VUE uév Ópia ro 

N U ? , , m £ + ` 
mpòs THY Ééw(Ücoiv pia Tov Kpovecdwy, Ein òè 

` A ` ^ ’ ` r r , 
xai oturmeta kai Üetov eis THY Ke@yyou bépovres 

» y. k , » M f t M 

oikiíay améxpuvrav.  dvópas è ráfavveg éxaTÓv 
^ ^ [1 

xai pép TooavTa Tis Pœuns éxactov èp éxa- 

oto diexrArpwcar, ws OU OMyou TOAA@Y åw- 

Tov dXéyovro mavrayobev 7) modi.  &XXov be 

`y 1 ^ LA J r u E 
TOUS OxeToUe CueAXov eudpalaytes arorpartrtew 
TOUS vOpevopévovs. 

IIparrouérev 6€ TovTOv etuyov émridnpovvtes 
'AAXofjpbyev Ovo mpéoPes, CÜÓvovs padtora 67 
TOTe TovNpa vpárTovros Kat DBapvvouévou Tv 
r f EA f * , , M 
nyepgoviav.  ToUTOovs ot wept AévrXor cxeXiuous 
TyoUpevot "pos TO kirfjzat xai uerafaXetv Thv 
l'aXaríav émotjcavro avvwpóTtas. kai yodupata 
uév abTOUs mpos tiv xe? BovXqv, ypáppaTa Oc 

^ ` e 
mpòs Katitivay osav, TH pev tnicxvovpevor 
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him, the third and remaining Cornelius, the heavenly 
powers were come with a proffer of the monarchy, 
which he must by all means accept, and not ruin his 
opportunities by delay, like Catiline. 

XVIII. Accordingly, it was no trifling or insignifi- 
cant plan which Lentulus was cherishing, nay, it was 
decided to kill all the senators and as many of the 
other citizens as thcy could, to burn down the city 
itself, and to spare no one except the children of 
Pompey; these they were to seize and hold in their 
own custody and keep as hostages for their recon- 
ciliation with Pompey ; for already there was current 
a wide-spread and sure report of his coming back 
from his great expedition. A night had also been 
fixed for the attempt, a night of the Saturnalia,! and 
swords, tow, and brimstone had been carried to the 
house of Cethegus and hidden there. Moreover, they 
had appointed a hundred men and assigned by lot as 
many quarters of Rome to each one severally, in 
order that within a short time many might play the 
incendiary and the city be everywhere in a blaze. 
Others, too, were to stop up the aqueducts and kill 
those who tried to bring water. 

But while this was going on, there chanced to be 
staying at Rome two ambassadors of the Allobroges, 
a nation which at that time was in a particularly evil 
plight and felt oppressed by the Roman sway. These 
men Lentulus and his partisans thought would be 
useful in stirring up Gaul to revolt, and therefore 
took them into the conspiracy. They also gave them 
letters to their senate, and letters to Catiline, making 

! At the time of the conspiracy of Catiline the Saturnalia 
lasted only one day, December 19; in the time of Augustus 
three days were devoted to them (December 17-19). See the 
note on Sulla, xviii. 5. 
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Thv éXevuÜepíav, Tov è KatiAivay mrapakaXotvres 
éAevÜepocavra  roUg OoDXovs émi Tv ‘Pounv 
éAavpew.  cvraméoTeXAov 6à uer aUTÓw TT pos 
tov KariMvav Titov twa Kpotwrarny, ropi- 
Covra tas émicTOXdg. ola Ò avOpwrav aotaé- 
piyrev xai pet olvou Ta TOAAG Kal yuratkav 
GAN jAaLS érrvyyyavovrov BovrAcvmata TÓvo Kal 
XoytwrpÓ vüdowrt Kat cuvéres wepiTTH Ouokov 6 
Kixépov, kai moddous pèr ëywv éEwbev misko- 
wobvTas Ta paTTOoueva Kat Guvefiyvevovrase 
aUTÓ, ToXXols 66 Tay peréxetv Doko rry THS 
cuv@pOT las Siaheryopevos Kpuda xai motevwn, 
éyvo THY Og TOUS Eévous Kowonroylav Kat 
purTas evedpevaas éXafe tov Kpotwveatny kal và 
ypaupara, cuvepyourtwy ajos TOV. 'AXXo- 
Bpiywv. 

XIX. “Apa o ńuépa BovMiy poisas eis TO 
Tihs ‘Opovoias iepav efavéyvo TÀ ypánpara kai 
Tay pnvuT@v Sujcoucer. thy 86 xai XiXavos 
‘Tovvios áxgkoévat Ttivas KeÜiyyov. Aéyovros ws 
bmaTol Te Tpeis kai a vparmyoi TérTapes üvaipei- 
chai uéXXovot.  ToiaDra Ò érepa kai lleiocv, 
avnp uTaTixos, elarryye re. l'aios 86 XovXarisios, 
eis Tav aTpaTnyav, éni Thv oixiay Treppbels Tod 
Ke@sjyou 0XXà pev ev avr) Bei Kal oma, 
"Aelio ra dé HL Kal payaipas ebpe veoOyntous 
ámágas. TéXos 8e TO Kpotwuary Vabicauenys 
derav èri pap et THs Souris efeheyy Gers ù 
AévTXos AT @ LOT ATO THY dpxny (orparnyav yap 
etiyyave), Kal THY Tepimaphupoyv ev TH Bourh 
ratalëpevos Sip r(akev eoOjtTa TH cuppopd Tpé- 
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the senate promises of frcedom and urging Catiline to 
set the slaves free and march upon Rome. ‘They 
also sent with them to Catiline a certain Titus of 
Croton, who was to carry the letters. But the 
conspirators were unbalanced men who seldom met 
together without wine and women, while Cicero was 
following their sehemes industriously, with sober 
judgement and surpassing sagacity ; he also had 
many men outside of their conspiracy who kept 
watch upon their doings and helped him track 
them down, and he conferred secretly and confi- 
dentially with many who were supposed to belong 
to the conspiracy; he therefore came to know of 
their conference with the strangers, and, laying 
an ambush by night, he seized the man of Croton 
and his letters with the secret co-operation of the 
Allobroges.! 

XIX. At break of day, then, he assembled the 
senate in the temple of Concord, read the letters 
aloud, and examined the informers. Silanus Junius 
also said that certain ones had heard Cethegus de- 
clare that three consuls and four praetors were going 
to be taken off. Piso, too, a man of consular dignity, 
brought in other reports of a like nature. Moreover, 
Caius Sulpicius, one of the praetors, on being sent 
to the house of Cethegus, found in it many missiles 
and weapons, and a huge quantity of swords and 
knives, all newly sharpened. And finally, after the 
senate had voted immunity to the man of Croton on 
condition that he gave information, Lentulus was 
convicted, resigned his office (he was then praetor), 
and laying aside his purple-bordered toga in the 
senate, assumed in its place a garment suitable to his 


3 Cf. Cicero, in Catil. iii, 2, 4-6. 
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TOUGGY. OUTOS pev OUV xal Ol OLY AUT@ Trapecó- 
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^ , 
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r f r , , , 1 "m 
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f ^ ^ 
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` , +O? y ^ * y, 
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XX. Tabra tod Kexépwvos ĉramopodvros yi- 


! ie, for confinement under guard in their own houses 
(libera custodia). 
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predicament. He and his associates, therefore, were 
handed over to the praetors for custody without 
fetters.} 

It was now evening, and the people were waiting 
about the temple in throngs, when Cicero come forth 
and told his fellow-citizens what had been done.” 
They then escorted him to the house of a friend and 
neighbour, since his own was occupied by the women, 
who were celebrating inysterious rites to a goddess 
whom the Romans call Bona Dea, and the Greeks, 
Gynaeceia. Sacrifice is offered to her annually in the 
house of the consul by his wife or his mother, in the 
presence of the Vestal Virgins. Cicero, then, having 
gone into his friend’s house, began to deliberate 
with himself—and he had only very few companions 
—what he should do with the men.? For he shrank 
from inflicting the extreme penalty, and the one 
befitting such great crimes, and he hesitated to do it 
because of the kindliness of his nature, and at the 
same time that he might not appear to make an 
excessive use of his power and to trample ruthlessly 
upon men who were of the highest birth and had 
powerful friends in the city ; and if he treated them 
with less severity, he was afraid of the peril into 
which they would bring the state. For if they suffered 
any milder penalty than death, he was sure they 
would not be satisfied, but would break out into every 
extreme of boldness, having added fresh rage to 
their old villainy: and he himself would be thought 
unmanly and weak, especially as the multitude 
already thought him very far from courageous. 

XX. While Cicero was in this perplexity, a sign 


2? The third oration in Catilinam. 
3 CE Sallust/a Catiline, 40. 
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veraí tL Tals *yvvai£i anyuetov Üvovcais. o yap 
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was given to tlie women who were sacrificing. The 
altar, it seems, although the fire was already thought 
to have gone out, sent forth from the ashes and 
burnt bark upon it a great bright blaze. The rest 
of the women were terrified at this, but the sacred 
virgins bade Terentia the wife of Cicero go with 
all speed to her husband and tell him to carry 
out his resolutions in behalf of the country, since 
the goddess was giving him a great light on this 
path to safety and glory. So Terentia, who was 
generally of no mild spirit nor without natural 
courage, but an ambitious woman, and, as Cicero 
himself tells us! more inclined to make herself a 
partner in his political perplexities than to share 
with him her domestic concerns, gave him this 
message and incited him against the conspirators; 
so likewise did Quintus, his brother, and Publius 
Nigidius, one of his philosophical companions, ot 
whom he made the most and greatest use in his 
political undertakings. 

On the folowing day the senate discussed the 
punishment of the conspirators, and Silanus, who 
was the first to be asked to give his opinion, said 
that they ought to be taken to prison and there 
suffer extremest punishment. All the senators 
acceded to his opinion one after the other, until 
it cume to Caius Caesar,? who afterwards became 
dictator, At this time, however, he was a young 
man still and at the very beginuing of his rise to 
power, but in his public policy and his hopes he 
had already entered upon that road by which he 
changed the Roman state into a monarchy, His 


! In some passage no longer extant. 
3 Cf. Cicero, in Cutil. iv. 4, 7. 
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designs were still unnoticed by the rest, but to 
Cicero he had given many grounds for suspicion, 
and yet no hold which could lead to his convic- 
tion, although many were heard to say that he had 
come near being caught by Cicero, but had eluded 
him. Some, however, say that Cicero purposely over- 
looked and neglected the information against him 
through fear of his friends and his power, since it 
was clear to every one that the other conspirators 
would be included in Caesar's acquittal, rather than 
Caesar in their punishment. 

XXI. When, then, it was Caesar's turn to give his 
opinion, he rose and declared it to be against putting 
the conspirators to death, but in favour of confiscating 
their property and removing them to whatever cities 
of Italy Cicero might deem best, there to be put in 
fetters and closely guarded until Catiline should be 
defeated. ‘The proposal of Caesar was merciful and 
its author a very able speaker, and Cicero added 
no little weight to it. For when he rose to speak 
himself, he handled the subject in both ways, now 
favouring the first proposal and now that of Caesar. 
All his friends, too, thinking that Caesar's proposal 
was an advantageous one for Cicero, who would be 
less subject to censure if he did not put the conspira- 
tors to death, chose the second proposal rather, so 
that Silanus also changed his position and excused 
himself by saying that even his proposal had not 
meant death: for “extremest punishment," in the 
case of a Roman senator, meant the prison, Lutatius 
Catulus was the first to oppose the opinion which 
Caesar had given; then Cato followed him, helping 


1 The fourth oration zz Catilinam, 
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cvvemepeíaas emi tov Kaícapa thy vmóvoav, 
évémAnae vuo xal ppovýuartos TV GéykMrov, 
Bore Ouvatov karan picac bat TÓv avdpav. 
mep 62 Onpevoens Yenuatwy éviaTaTo Kaicap, 
obk akiav ta duXavÜpema Tis éavroD yvouns 
éxBarovras ért ypicacbat TO cKv@pwrotata. 
Piatouévov è moravy érekaXetro Tous Snudap- 
yous. ot Ò ovy Umrixovoy, adda Kiképow QUTOS 
évcous üvijke THY Trepi OnpevTews nyvomnv. 
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dsB8pas. oUk èv TaÙT è mávres Haoav, dXXos Ò 
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ec. MaXarríov mapaXafdov tov AérTXOV oye bua 
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! napióvros Bekker and Graux adopt the mapiérros (acqui. 


escing) of Coraés. 
2 tor awd THs Graux with Mea: ris. 
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by the vehemence of his speech to fix suspicion upon 
Caesar, and filled the senate with angry resolution, 
so that a decree of death was passed upon the con- 
spirators. As regarded the confiscation of their pro- 
perty, however, Caesar made opposition, deeming it 
wrong that the merciful part of his own proposal 
should be rejected and the one part that was most 
severe adopted. And when many of the senators 
insisted upon it, he invoked the aid of the tribunes, 
but they would not listen to his appeal; Cicero him- 
self, however, yielded the point, and remitted that 
art of the vote which called for confiscation. 

XXII. Then he went with the senate to fetch the 
conspirators. ‘These were not all in the same place, 
but different practors had different ones under guard. 
And first he took Lentulus from the Palatine hill 
and led him along the Via Sacra and through the 
middle of the forum, the men of highest authority 
surrounding him as a body-guard, and the people 
shuddering at what was being done and passing 
along in silence, and especially the young men, as 
though they thought they were being initiated with 
fear and trembling into some ancient 1 mysteries of an 
aristocratic regime. When Cicero had passed through 
the forum and reached the prison, he delivered Len- 
tulus to the public executioner with the order to put 
him to death. Then Cethegus in his turn, and so 
each one of the others, he brought down to the 
prison and had him executed. And seeing that 
many members of the conspiracy were still asseniblled 
in the forum in ignorance of what had been done 
and waiting for night to come, with the idea that the 
men were still living and might be rescued, he cried 
out to them with a loud voice and said : “They have 
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paiov oi duodnpety py BovXopevor Tò TeÜvdvai 
anguaivovgir. 

"Hên 8' fv éemépa, xai de ayopas üvéBawev 
eis THY oikiav, OVKETL CONA TY TOALTOV OUOÉ 
Tagee T poT ejvT OVTOY avrov, aa parais xa 
póTous Gevojévov raf’ obs yévotTo, gwTÌpa Kal 
KTLOTHY  avakaXovvTOov THs mar pisos. Ta Oe 
ora TONAG KaTédapeTE TOUS OTEVWTIOUS, Aajwmá- 
dia xai cacas (oT@vrewv ert tats Übpaw. ai 6é 
yuraies ex TOV Teydv mpovpaivor eni Ten Kab 
0éa Tob àvàpós, t bm TOLT) TV ápia rev pára 
TEAS ávtóvvos* Qv oi meio rot TONELOUS TE 
ka retprja.g p evot peyarous kai ba OputpBav EiT- 
ENJAUKOTES kai TpociekTnévoy yhv kal 8dxa- 
T&v OUK OdMYHY eBd&iCov dvopohoyovpevot ™pos 
adphovs TOAAOLS pev. TÓV TÓTE Jyyeuóvov Kal 
oTpaTyyov TOUTOV Kal Xadpov ai Övvdpews 
xápw opet dew Toy "Pepaier Suor, àcdaXetas 
66 kai owTNpias Evi povo Kixépove, THALKOUTOD 
adedovTt kai rocobDTov avTOÜ Kivduvoy. od yap 
TO KwNdcaL Ta TpaTTOMeva Kal KOAdTAaL TOUS 
mpuTtovras éooxer Gavpactov, GAN OTL péytaTov 
TOY TWTOTE VEWTEPLT LAV otros ELaylaTass cof 
ävev TTÁTEWS Kai Tapaxis ratio Bea e. kai yap 
Tov Karedivay oí TÀeic TOL TOV _TUvEppUNKOTOY 
mpòs avTov Apa Te "uÜÉgÜa, Tà wept AévrTAov 
cat Ké@nyov éykaraXumÓvres Qxovro Kai peta 
TOY cvupenernkórov abTQ Stayouodpevos pds 
"Avtwvioy avtos Te iehl dpn Kai TO oTpaTtoTedoy. 

XXIIT. Où piw GAN "cav oi tov Kixépova 
TapecKevac eves Kal Aéyew émi Tovtas xal 
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lived." For thus the Romans who wish to avoid 
words of ill omen indicate death. 

It was now evening, and Cicero went up through 
the forum to his house, the citizens no longer escort- 
ng him on his way with silent decorum, but receiving 
him with cries and clapping of hands as he passed 
along, calling him the saviour and founder of his 
country. And many lights illaminated the streets, 
since people placed lamps and torches at their doors. 
The women, too, displayed lights upon the house- 
tops in honour of the man, and that they might see 
him going up to his home in great state under cscort 
of the noblest citizens. Most of these had brought 
toan end great wars and entered the city in triumph, 
and had added to the Roman dominion no small 
extent of land and sea; but they now walked along 
confessing to one another that to many of the com- 
manders and generals of the time the Roman people 
were indebted for wealth and spoils and power, but 
for preservation and safety to Cicero alone, who had 
freed them from so peculiar and so great a peril. For 
it was not his preventing their schemes and punishing 
the schemers whieh seemed so wonderful, but his 
quenching the greatest of all revolutions with the 
fewest possible evils, without sedition and commotion. 
For most of those who had flocked to the standard 
of Catiline, as soon as they learned the fate of Len- 
tulus and Cethegus, deserted him and went away; 
and Catiline, after a confliet with his remaining forces 
against Antonius, perished himself and his army with 
him.! 

XXIII. However, there were those who were 
ready to abuse Cicero for what he had done, and to 


! Near the beginning of 62 r.c. 
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éxeívov (referring to Caesar). 
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work him harm, and they had as leaders, among 
the magistrates-elect, Caesar as praetor, and Metellus 
and Bestia! as tribunes. When these assumed 
office, Cicero having still a few days of consular 
authority,? they would not permit him to harangue 
the people, but placing their benches so as to com- 
mand the rostra, would not suffer or allow him 
to speak; instead, they ordered him, if he wished, 
merely to pronounce the oath usual on giving 
up office, and then come down. Cicero accepted 
these terms and came forward to pronounce his oath ; 
and when he had obtained sileuce, he pronounced, 
not the usual oath, but one of his own and a new 
one, swearing that in very truth he had saved his 
country and maintained her supremacy. And all the 
people confirmed his oath for him. At this Caesar 
and the tribunes were still more vexed and contrived 
fresh troubles for Cicero. Among other things, a law 
was introduced by them for calling Pompey home 
with his army, in order, forsooth, that he might put 
down the arbitrary power of Cicero, But Cato, who 
was tribune at this time, was a great help to Cicero 
and to the whole state, and opposed the measures of 
the other tribunes with an authority equal to theirs 
and a greater good repute. For he easily put a stop 
to their other projects, and so highly extolled the 
“arbitrary power" of Cicero in a speech to the 
people, that they voted him the greatest honours 
ever conferred and called him the father of his coun- 
try. For he was the first, as it seems, to receive this 

1 Bestia was tribune in 63 B.C., and could not have had 
any part in dictating the procedure of Cicero. 

? Caesar, as praetor, assumed office January 1, 62 B.c., the 


day after Cicero laid down the consulship; but the new 
tribunes for the year 62 assumed office early in December of 63. 
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1 Cicero himself nowhere says this, nor does he mention 
Cato in connection with the title. In his oration in Pisonem, 
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title! after Cato had given it to him before the 
people. 

XXIV. So at this time Cieero had the greatest 
power in the state, but he made himself generally 
odious, not by any base action, but by continually 
praising and magnifying himself, which made him 
hateful to many. For there could be no session 
either of senate or assembly or court of justice in 
which one was not obliged to hear Catiline and Len- 
tulus endlessly talked about. Nay, lie even went so 
far as to fill his books and writings with these praises 
of himself; and he made his oratory, which was 
naturally very pleasant and had the greatest charm, 
irksome and tedious to his hearers, since this un- 
pleasant practice clung to him like a fatality. But 
nevertheless, although he cherished so strong an am- 
bition, he was free from envying others, since he was 
most ungrudging in his encomiums upon his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, as may be gathered 
from his writings. There are also many sayings of 
his on record which prove this; for instance, he said 
of Aristotle that he was a river of liquid gold,” and 
of the dialogues of Plato that Jupiter, were it his 
nature to use human speech, would thus discourse.? 
Theophrastus, too, he used to call his own special 
delight. And when he was asked which of the 
speeches of Demosthenes he thought the best, he 
replied, “the longest." And vet some of those who 
pretend to be imitators of Demosthenes dwell mach 
upon an expression which Cicero used in a letter to 
one of his friends, to the effect that in some parts of 


3, 6, he says that Quintus Catulus gave him the title in the 
Senate. ? Acad. Prior. ji. 38, 119. 
3 Brutus, 31, 121 (si Graece loquatur). 
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! kal supplied here by Reiske, and deleted before 8en85vai 
by Sintenis! (in crit. notes) Graux simply transposes, 
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his speeches Demosthenes nods; but of the great 
and admirable praises which he often bestows upon 
him, and of the fact that those speeches of his 
own to which he devoted most labour, namely, the 
speeches against Antony, were entitled by him 
Philippies, they say nothing. 

Morcover, of the men of his own time who were 
famous for eloquence or learning, there is not one 
whom he did not make more famous by what he said or 
wrote in favourof him. For Cratippus the Peripatetic 
he obtained the Roman citizenship from Caesar,now in 
power, and he also induced the council of the Areio- 
pagus to pass a decree requesting him to remain at 
Athens and discourse with the young men, and thus 
be an ornament to the city. Furthermore, there are 
letters from Cicero to Herodes, and others to his son, 
in which he urges them to study philosophy with 
Cratippus.! But Gorgias the rhetorician he censured 
for leading the young man into pleasures and drink 
ing parties, and banished him from his son's society.? 
This is almost the only one of his Greek letters 
(there is also a second, addressed to Pelops of By- 

zantium) which was written in a spirit of anger: and 

Gorgias he properly rebukes, if, as he was thought 
to be, he was worthless and intemperate ; but towards 
Pelops he shows a mean and querulous spirit for 
having neglected to obtain for him certain honorary 
decrees from the Byzantians. 

XXV. These eomplaints were characteristic of 


! These letters are not extant. 

2 The younger Cicero, in a letter to Tiro {ad fam. xvi. 
21, 6), says that he had found Gorgias useful as a teacher of 
declamation, but had dismissed him in obedience to his 
father’s positive command. 
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ambition, as well as the tact that he was often led on 
by the cleverness of his speech to disregard propricty. 
For iustance, he once served as advocate for Muna- 
tius, who was no sooner acquitted than he prosecuted 
a friend of Cicero's, Sabinus, whereupon, it is said, 
Cicero was so transported with anger as to say: ** Was 
it, pray, on your own merits, Munatius, that you were 
acquitted, and not because | spread much darkness 
about the court when before there was light?” And 
again, he gained great applause by an encomium on 
Marcus Crassus from the rostra, and then a few days 
afterwards as publicly reviled him, whereupon Cras- 
sus said: “ What, did you not stand there yourself a 
day or two ago and praise me?"  * Yea,” said Cicero, 
* exercising my eloquence by way of practice on a 
bad subject." Again, Crassus once said that no Crassus 
had lived in Rome to be older than sixty years, and 
then tried to deny it, exclaiming, “ What could have 
led me to say this?" “You knew," said Cicero, 
* that the Romans would be delighted to hear it, and 
by that means you tried to court their favour," And 
when Crassus expressed his satisfaction with the 
Stoies because they represented the good man as 
rich, ^ Consider," said Cicero, * whether your satis- 
faction is not rather due to their declaration that all 
things belong to the wise." Now, Crassus was ac- 
cused of covetousness. Again, one of the sons of 
Crassus who was thought to resemble a certain Axius, 
and on this account had brought his mother’s name 
into scandalous connection with that of Axius, once 
made a successful speech in the senate, and when 
Cicero was asked what he thought of him, he 
answered with the Greek words “ Axios Krassou.”’! 


1 e Worthy of Crassus.” 
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XXVI. When Crassus was about to set out for 
Syria, wishing that Cicero should be a friend rather 
than an enemy, he said to him in a friendly manner 
that he wished to dine with him ; and Cicero readily 
received him into his house. But a few days after- 
wards, when some friends interceded with him for Va- 
tinius, saying that the man sought reconciliation and 
friendship (for he was an enemy), * |t surely cannot 
be," said Cicero, *that Vatinius also wishes to dine 
with me." Such, then, was his treatment of Crassus. 
Now, Vatinius himself had swellings on his neck, and 
once when he was pleading a case Cicero called 
him a (umid orator. Again, after hearing that Va- 
tinius was dead, and then after a little lear ning for a 
surety that he was alive, * Wretchedly perish, then," 
said Cicero, *the wretch who lied!" And again, 
Caesar once got a decree passed that the land in 
Campania should be divided among his soldiers, and 
many of the senators were dissatisfied, and Lucius 
Gellius, who was about the oldest of them, declared 
that it should never be done while he was alive; 
whereupon Cicero said : ** Let us wait, since Gellius 
does not ask for a long postponement.” There was 
a certain Octavius, too, who was reputed to be of 
African descent; ta this man, who said at a certain 
trial that he could not hear Cicero, the orator replied ; 
* And yet your ear is not without a perforation.”! 
And when Metellus Nepos declared that Cicero liad 
brought more men to death as a hostile witness than 
he had saved from it as an advocate, * Yes," said 
Cicero, “I admit that my credibility is greater than 
my eloquence." Again, when a certain young man 
who was accused of having given his father poison in 


1 Usually the mark of a slave. 
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a cake put on bold airs and threatened to cover Cicero 
with abuse, “That,” said Cicero, “I would rather 
have from you than a cake.” There was Publius 
Sextius, too, who retained Cicero as an advocate in 
a case, along with others, and then wanted to do all 
the speaking himself, and would allow no one else a 
word ; when it was clear that he was going to be ac- 
quitted by the jurors and the vote was already being 
given, “Use your opportunity to-day, Sextius," said 
Cicero, “ for to-morrow you are going to be a nobody." 
Publius Consta, too, who wanted to be a lawyer, but 
was ignorant and stupid, was once summoned by 
Ciccro as witness in a case; and when he kept say- 
ing that he knew nothing, * Perhaps," said Cicero, 
* you think you are being questioned on points of 
law," Again, in a dispute with Cicero, Metellus 
Nepos asked repeatedly “ Who is your father?" “In 
your case," said Cicero, ** your mother has made the 
answer to this question rather difficult.” Now, the 
mother of Nepos was thought to be unchaste, and he 
himself a fickle sort of man. He once suddenly de- 
serted his office of tribune and sailed off to join 
Pompey in Syria, and then eame back from there 
with even less reason. Moreover, after burying his 
teacher Philagrus with more than usual ceremony, 
he set upon his tomb a raven in stone; whereupon 
Cicero remarked: “In this you have acted more 
wisely than is your wont, for he taught you to fly 
rather than to speak." And again, when Marcus 
Appius prefaced his speech in a case by saying that 
his friend had begged him to exhibit diligence, 
eloquence, and fidelity, “And then," said Cicero, 
* are you so hard-hearted as to exhibit none of those 
great qualities which your friend demanded ? " 
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yeyovévat, Aapmpa 66 T) porh kai ueyáXn ypáu- 
pata pos Tw moy Nrrov efavayvovtos, P My 
Oavpádtere," elme, "kal autos els dott TOV ava- 
TepwvynKxoTav. emel ÔÈ (bac os o Zura TOU 
povapxcavTos év ‘Poun Kal ToXXoUs emt avd- 
TQ Tpoypáxravros év Gavelots yevdpevos kal ToN- 
Aa rijs oUcLas Gao aD joas dmapttov mpoéypayre, 
TaTQv bn p&XXov AUT@® Tv Tpoypapny apé- 
ciem À TYV mTaTpýav. 

XXVIII. 'E« oTov éyivero TOXXo(s erna- 
x8 kai oi petà Kdwotov ovvéstycay er abrov 
apynr Tota Tx AaBavres. v Krwédios avh 
evyevis, TH perv nAcKia véos TQ 6€ dpovjuani 


1 Adrastus, mythical king of Argos, gave his two daughters 
in marriage to Tydeus and Polyneices, both of whom were 
fugitives from their native cities. 
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XXVII. Now, this use of very biting jests against 
enemies or legal opponents seems to be part of 
the orator's business; but his indiscriminate attacks 
for the sake of raising a laugh made many people 
hate Cicero. And I will give a few instances of 
this also. Mareus Aquinius, who had two sons-in- 
law in exile, he called Adrastus! Again, Lucius 
Cotta, who held the office of censor, was very fond of 
wine, and Cicero, when canvassing for the consulship, 
was a-thirst, and as his friends stood about him while 
he drank, said; “ You have good reason to fear that 
the censor will deal harshly with me—for drinking 
water." And when he met Voconius escorting three 
very ugly daughters, he cried out :— 


“Jt was against the will of Phoebus that he begat 
children.” ? 


Again, when Marcus Gellius, who was thought to 
be of servile birth, had read letters to the senate 
in a loud and clear voice, “Do not marvel," said 
Cicero, *he too is one of those who have cried 
aloud for their freedom." ? And when Faustus, the 
son of the Sulla who was dictator at Rome and 
placarded many people for death, got into debt, 
squandered much of his substance, and placarded 
his household goods for sale, Cicero said he liked 
this placarding better than his father's. 

XXVIII. Asa consequence of this he became odious 
to many; and besides, the partisans of Clodius com- 
bined against him on the following ground. Clodius 
was a man of noble birth, young ^n years, but bold 

? An iambic trimeter from some lost tragedy, perhaps the 
Oedipus of Euripides (Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.?, p. 911). 

* A play upon the phrase (used of a slave) ‘‘ in libertatem 
reclamare.” 
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pacis eat avdudns. ovTos pôv Iloumuías Tis 
Kaícapos YUPAIKÒS Eig THY OLKLOV avToU Ais cua 
pre Kpupa, Aa Bev €c05ra xai areuy Wah- 
Tpias £Bvov yap ai ryuraikes THY dr oppyToy 
éxeiyyy Kat abéatov avopact Buciav év TH TOD 
Kaícapos oiKia, Kat mapiy avp. oudeis: AAAG 
perpdriov àv ëtt kal umo yeveðv o KXoótos 
Amike AXgoeaUat Stabs mpos thv Tlouaniar 
peta Tov yuvaukOv. ws È eioTtÀOe vukrOs els 
oiktav peyaddny, ?)mopetro TOV Stadwy' kai TAa- 
veevov avrov tooa Avpyrias Üepamaiwis Tis 
Kaícapos pentpds, nrnoev Ovoua. dOéytacÜai 
8 ávayxacaÜévros éexetvou xal $jcavros axóXov- 
Üov Tloprnias Enteiv "A Bpav Tobvopa, cvveica 
TW ovi où yyvvauetay obcav àvéxpa-je Kal 
guvexdre. Tas yuvaixas. at Ò amoxrcicacat 
TAS Oópas xai wavra Scepevvamevat AapBavovar 
tov KXo0:0rv ets ota mardiaKns, fa avvera Ae, 
«aramedevyóra. TOU ôè TpáypaTos mepifloiyrov 
qevonévov Kaiedp te tiv Llopmrniav adie xai 
innv ! daeBeias ámeypávraTo Td KAwdio. 
XXIX, Kixépwv 8 5»v uév auTou piros Kal 
Tov mept Katedivav mpaTouévay éxpf)ro mTpo- 
ÜvporáTo cvvepya «ai puraxt TOU MATOS, 
io xupeomevov Òe T pòs TO ery pues TO pnde 
yeyovévat KAT éxeivoy er ‘Poun Tov ypóvov, arr’ 
ev Tots Toppatara Xwplors Svar piBewv, xaTepap- 
TÜpnacv ces adeypévou mpos avtoyv olxabe xal 


1 S/«gv before this word Sintenis and Bekkér assume a 
lacuna in the text, where once stood some such phrase as 
els rav ógudpx«r (Plutarch, Caesar, x. 5). So (substantially) 
Graux, 
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and presumptuous in spirit. This man, being in love 
with Pompeia, Caesar's wife, got into his house 
secretly, by assuming the dress and guise of a lute- 
player; for the women of Rome were celebrating in 
Caesar's house that mysterious rite which men were 
not allowed to witness,! and no man was there; but 
being stil a beardless youth Clodius hoped without 
being noticed to slip through to Pompeia along with 
the women. But since he got in at night and the 
house was large, he lost his way in the passages; and 
as he was wandering about, a maid of Aurelia, Caesar's 
mother, caught sight of him and asked him his name, 
Being thus compelled to speak, he said that he was 
looking for an attendant of Pompeia named Abra, 
whereupon the maid, perceiving that his voice was 
not that of a woman, raised a cry and called the 
women together. These shut the doors, searched 
carefully all about, and found Clodius, who had taken 
refuge in the chamber of the girl with whom he 
came into the house. The affair having become 
noised abroad, Caesar divorced Pompeia and had an 
action for sacrilege brought against Clodius. 

XXIX. Now, Cicero was a friend of Clodius, and 
in the affair of Catiline had found him a most eager 
co-worker and guardian of his person; but when 
Clodius replied to the charge against him by insist- 
ing that he had not even been in Rome at the time, 
but had been staying in places at the farthest 
remove from there, Cicero testified against him, 
declaring that Clodius had come to his house and 

1 Cf. chapter xix. 3. 
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, , er ? * , , ^ 

2 OteiXeyuévov mepi Tiver: Strep Hv áXnOés. o pv 
éSdxe. uaprupetv ò Kixépwy dia Tv adnOecay, 
aXAà Tpós THY avTOU yuvatca Tepevtiay anoo- 
youpevos. fjv yap avTn mpos tov KAwédsov dré- 
yGea Sia tiv adeAdiy tiv éxcivou KXwBiav, ws 
TO Kixépwrt Bovroperny yapnOinvar xai ToÛTO 
é:a 'TUXXov Tivos T párTovcoav, bs éraipos pèr Ùv 
xai avynOns év vois partata Kixépovos, del bé 
* A , m ^ f + ` 
mpos THY KXwóLav dovrüv xai Bepamevwv éyyvs 

^ f ^r fd 

oikoUcav vropyiav TH Tepevria mapéoye. ya- 
Aem) 66 Tov Tpórov ofsa xai tod Kixépevos 
v + ^ # , ` 
ápxovca mapcotvve TO Kiwdio cuveriBécOat xai 
KaTapaptupiaar. areuapropovs 66 Tod KXo- 
Giov moXXol Tv kaXOv káyaÜdQv avépa@yv mtap- 
P F " 

Klas, padtoupyias, OxAXev  GexacuoUs, POopas 

^ M 

yvvaukQy. — AeokovXXos 06 xal Üepasrouvióas 
Tapelyey ws avyryévorro TH veoTáry àv adera 
o KAwc0tos, Ore AcukoUAXc cuvoxei. — ToXM) Ò 
7v 60fa xai tats ddAas volv adeddais TAN- 
, ` - , ? r , M , + 
ctátew Tov KActov, œv Tepríav uév Mapxktos ó 
‘pr , Se Mé t f 3 A 
PHE, KXAoOtav de MéreXXos o KéXep eiyev, Ñv 
Kovaépavtiay! €xaAouv, OTL TOV EpacTa@Yy TIS 
5 A "^ 3 \ » , LJ 5 r 
avT) XyaXxoUs éjugaXov eig BaXavriov ws apyv- 
, m ^ 

piov eiaémepvre: Tò 86 XemróraTov TOD yaAxo0 
vopicpatos Kovadpavrny €xáXovv. èri ravry 
paora TOY adekhav kakós TKoveev 0 KXo010s. 

4 , A 

oU ui» AAAA TOTE TOU Sino Tpòs TOUS karagap- 
TupoUrras avTOÜ kai cvveg TüTas ávriTATTOUÉVOU 


1 KovaSpavrlar Sintenis with the MSS.; Kovabpavraplav Bek- 
ker, after Xylander and Du Soul (cf. Cic. pro Cael. 26, 
62, mulier quadrantaria), 
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consulted him on certain matters; which was true. 
However, it was thought that Cicero did not give 
his testimony for the truth's sake, but by way of 
defence against the charges of his own wife Terentia. 
For there was enmity between her and Clodius on 
account of his sister Clodia, whom Terentia thought 
to be desirous of marrying Cicero and to be con- 
triving this with the aid of a certain Tullus; now, 
Tullus was a companion and an especial intimate of 
Cicero, and his constant visits and attentions to 
Clodia, who lived near by, made Terentia suspicious. 
So, being a woman of harsh nature, and having sway 
over Cieero, she incited him to join in the attack 
upon Clodius and give testimony against him. More- 
over, many men of the better class bore witness 
against Clodius for perjury, recklessness, bribery of 
the multitude, and debauching of women, And 
Lucullus actually produced female slaves who tes- 
tified that Clodius had commerce with his youngest 
sister when she was living with Lucullus as his wife. 
There was also a general belief that Clodius had 
intercourse with his other two sisters, of whom 
Tertia was the wife of Marcius Rex, and Clodia of 
Metellus Celer; the latter was called Quadrantia, 
because one of her lovers had put copper coins into 
a purse and sent them to her for silver, and the 
smallest copper coin was called * quadrans." It was 
with regard to this sister in particular that Clodius 
was in evil repute. However, since the people at 
this time set themselves against those who com 
bined and testified against him, the jurors were 
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poPnGévres of 61kao rat Puraxny epica Ti)g avro, 
Kai tas béATous of TXeio TOL GCUYKEYUMÉVOL TOUS 
ypüápnpagtp ijveyxav. Ojos È wreioves &)tav oi 
aTroXvovTee yeveaÜar Kai tis €XeyOn Kat bexa- 
opos OreAGetv, Glev o pèr KárXos amavrthoas rois 
Kpitais, “ “Tueis,” eirev, “ws dANGOs rèp dopa- 
Metas jrjcacte THY puraxny, poBovpevor uj 
TiS UILCV UU KT TÒ cepryuptov.” Kixépwv dé 
Tov KXwéiou mpos abrov Xéyovros OTL paprupóv 
ovK éoye miotiw Tapa Tois dixactais, ‘AAN 
epo Lev," eizev, “oi mérte kai elkoi TOv Oua- 
oT OD émiarevaar Toc obrot yap cov kae pi- 
cavo goi 66 Tpuirovra oùe êriortevsar où 
yàp TpóTEpoV améAvaoay i) &Aafdov TÓ d pryóptov." 
ó HEVTOL Ka?cap où kareyapróprae filets emi 
TÓV Krwdcov, ove Eby Hotxetay KO Tenyokevat THS 
yovaucós, àdeucévaa oy abTyv ÖTE TOV Kaícapos 
der yapov ov Trpá£ecs ataypas povev, adda xal 
pypyns Kabapor civar. 

XXX. Ataduyav è tov xivdvvov o Krwbsos 
Kal ójpapxos aipebels eO Uc eixero TOU Kixépw- 
vos, nave ouod Tpåypata kai TUVTAS àv porous 

b 
guváyov «ai rapárTOv ÈT GUTÓV. TOV Te yàp 
Ófjpov qkeiogao vomots prravOpar ots, Kab TOV 
UT TOV ékarTépo peyaras êmapyias eyrndicato, 
IIeac»t perv Maxeéoviay, l'agiwio ee Zwvpíav, 
TOXAoUs 66 TOV am opav auveTagcey els TÒ TOM- 
TEUHA, xai dobrous OTME uévous Tepi abTOv exe. 
2 rv 66 mAXeto rov Óvrvauévev TOTE vpiQv. ávópÓv, 


1 Cf, also the Caesar, x. 7. Each juror was provided with 
three tablets, on one of which was marked A (absolvo) ; on a 
second C (condemno) ; and on a third N.L. (non liquet). The 
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frightened and surrounded themselves with a guard, 
and most of them cast their voting-tablets with the 
writing on them confused.! But nevertheless those 
who were for acquittal appeared to be in the 
majority; and some bribery also was said to have 
been used, This led Catulus to say, when he met 
the jurors, * It was indeed as a measure of safety 
that you asked for your guard ; you were afraid that 
someone would take your money away from you." ? 
And Cicero, when Clodius told him that as a witness 
he had found no eredit with the jurors, said : ** Nay, 
twenty-five of the jurors gave me credit, for so many 
voted against you ; and thirty of them gave you no 
credit, for they did not vote to acquit you until they 
had got your money." ? Caesar, however, when sum- 
moned as a witness, gave no testimony against 
Clodius, and denied that he had condemned his wife 
for adultery, but said that he had put her away 
because Caesar's wife must be free not only from 
shameful conduct, but even from shameful report. 
XXX. But Clodius, having escaped his peril, and 
having been chosen tribune, at once began to 
attack. Cicero, arraying and stirring up against him 
all things and all men alike. He won the favour 
of the people by benevolent laws, got large pro- 
vinces voted to each of the consuls (Macedonia to 
Piso, and Syria to Gabinius), brought many of the 
poorer class into organized political activitv, and 
kept armed slaves about his person. Now, of the 
three men who at that time had most power, 


jurors voted by placing one of ihese tablets in the urn. 
Plutarch must have misunderstood his source. 

2 Cf. Cicero, ad Att. i. 16, 5. 

1 Cf. Cicero, ibid. 16, 10. * For the year 58 B.C. 
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Kpacoov pév dvtexpus Kixépwre roXeuobvtos, 
P , ` r 
Hoprniov è ÖpvrTopévov mpos åpuportépovs, 
" " ` 
Kaícapos òè péMovros eis Taħariav éfiévat perà 
t ^ r t 
OTPATEVLATOS, UTO ToÙTov únos O Kixépwv, 
, , v 7. H *? J ^ X 
«aimrep ovk OVTA hirov, aXX UTOT TOV EX TOV Tepl 
KaviMvav, 9fíece mpeofevr)s abTQ avaTpa- 
^ , r 
reveiw,  Ocfauévov 66 roD Kaícapos o Kħæctos 
e A y f ^ r » ^ M F- [4 
ópiv éexpevyovta thy Snuapytav avro tov Kucé- 
^ A F 4 ^ 
pova pocemowiro ocvuflarukOs Exew, xal TH 
f 
Tepevtia THv mAetoTgv avatiGels aitiav, éxeivov 
66 peuynpévos éwiewdg del kal Xóyous etyva- 
povas évÓiGoUs, ws ay Tis oU picÓOv ovOÓ6 yae- 
Traipoy, GX’ éykaXOr pétpta Kal piká, mavrá- 
[el ^ e" ^ ^ 
vactv avtod Tov doBov ávíjkey, WoT ümevrety TO 
? 4 , ^ , L4 0 ^ 
Kaícap. thy mpecReiav kai mamy EyeoÜat Tis 
t ^ 
voXwrTelas. êp d mapofvvÜeig ò Kateap tov te 
KAdciov éméppece xai lloumryiov åméorpeye 
koth Tov Kixépwvos, avros te xareuapTUpraev 
ev Td Sum 1) Soxety avTQ KANOS pndé vopipws 
» * t ? m^ M ` [d 
àvôpas axpitous avnpicbat tous mepi AévTXov 
kar KéOnyov. aŬŭTty yap fjv 7) raTnyopia, xai émi 
rou? o Kinépwy éxaXeiro. xivduvevmr oiv xai 
f 3 " a M , 3 , 
Ouexóuevos éo0fya uer)XXafe xal Kouns avd- 
os ¢ ^ [o] e 
TAEWS "repiicov ixéTEvEe TOV Òhpov. avraxoU Ò o 
x , 
Kawétos áT5vra xara tovs aT€vco TOUS, avÜpo- 
mous Éyewv bflpuaràs mept abtov Kai Opaceis, ot 
x M , + , 3 ` 
TOAAG jeev xAeudtovres aKoXkagTOSs ELG THY HETA- 
` ~ m , ^ 
Borhu kai TO oyua TOU Kixépwvos, ToAXaxob 
158 
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Crassus was an out-and-ont foe of Cicero, Pompey 
was dallying with both, and Caesar was about to 
set out for Gaul with an army ; into Caesar's favour, 
therefore, Cicero insinuated himself (although Caesar 
was not a friend, but an object of suspicion owing to 
the affair of Catiline), and asked to accompany him 
on his campaign as legate.’ But no sooner had 
Caesar granted the request than Clodius, seeing 
that Cicero was thus escaping his tribunicial 
power, pretended to be desirous of a reconciliation, 
and by laying the chief blame upon Terentia, and 
always speaking of Cicero in friendly terms and 
using kindly expressions about him, as one who 
bore him no hatred or even ill-will, but had mode- 
rate complaints to make of him in a friendly way, 
he altogether took away his fear, so that he declined 
the office of legate under Caesar and again applied 
himself to public matters. But at this conduct 
Caesar was exasperated, and encouraged Clodius 
against Cicero, and completely alienated Pompey 
from him, while he himself testified before the 
people that he did not think it right or lawful 
that men should be put to death without a trial, 
as in the case of Lentulus, Cethegus, and their 
accomplices. For this was the denunciation made 
against Cicero, and to this he was summoned to 
make answer. And so, being in peril of prosecution, 
he changed his attire,? and with his hair untrimmed 
went about supplicating the people. But Clodius 
met him everywhere in the streets, with a band 
of bold and insolent men about him, who made 
many unbridled jests upon Cicero's change of attire, 


1 According to Cicero (ad Att, ii. 18, 3), it was Caesar who 
made the request. ? To a garb of mourning. 
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68 myw kal Aíüow DáXXovres évíoravro Tails 
ikeaíats. 
XXXI. Od pay arad td Kucépovi mpatov pev 
^ A ^ Ld "^ ^ 
Miyov Oeiv cü,mav tò TOV immKayv TrA5Üos 
cvppueréfaXe tiv cita, Kat Stopupiov où 
EXATTOUS véov mapnkoXoUÜovv kouvres kai Turt- 
kerevovres* merta THs Povis avveAQovams OT os 
Wndicaito tov Ofov ws eml mévOcot uera laXeiv 
TÀ inatia, Kal TOV. UTdTtwr évavruoÉévrov, Kro- 
diov 6é ciOnpodopovuévov mept TO BoveuTýpiov, 
iEéópauov ovx adtyot Tw fovXevrtkOv KaTap- 
pyypupevot TOUS YeT@vas Kal BowvTes. ws Ò Hy 
Moo * » ba ^ i! y 5 5 
OUT OlKTOS OUTE TLS aldws TrpOS THY ONriv, ANN 
p A fa 
dder tov Kixépwva gevyev À Bia xai atdijpw 
^ ` ` , TES r 
xpwjva. mpos tov Krwdsov, éOcbro Hopryiov 
BonOetv émírgóes éxarodwr yeyovdtos kal carpi- 
^ ` f ` Ca 
Borrtos év aypois mepi Tov  AXBavóv.. kal mpõôTov 
* L4 + ^ M J 
pev émegwre Tleíomva tov yapBpov Oencópevov: 
x ` AY > + F ^ re 
émerta Kal avTos àvéBm. mulóuevos 9 o Tlop- 
Pe 3 e , + M + 8 ^ 5 ` 4 
mnios ovy umeperver ets OYrev EACE, cer) yap 
avTOv aidws eiye pos TOY avdpa peyddous yyw- 
viopévoy ayavas vmép avtod kai ToXXà pos 
t 3 d , , 4 r + 
yápiv éxeivæ memoMTevpévov, addAa Kaicapi 
yaußpòs dv Ocouévp mpovdwxe Tas maXarás 
yapitas kal karà Obpas áXXas trekedOawv dme- 
didpacke Tv Cvrevfuv. | obro ù mpoðolels ó 
Kixépov im’ abtod ral yeyovas Epnpos mi tovs 
e , £ * # ` > 
umdatous Kateduye. xai lafiwos pev rv yare- 
x 1 7 H hi f Ld E ^ 
wos det, lleíawv è OweXéxÜ8» wmpaürepov avrà, 
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and often pelted him with mud and stones, and so 
interfered with his supplications to the people. 
XXXI. However, in the first place, nearly the 
whole body of knights changed their attire with 
Cicero, and as many as twenty thousand young men 
escorted him with their hair untrimmed and joined 
in his suppliant entreaties to the people;! and 
besides, when the senate had met in order to pass 
a vote that the people should change their dress 
in token of public calamity, and the consuls had 
opposed it, and Clodius was in arms about the 
senate-house, not a few of the senators ran out, 
rending their garments and crying aloud. But since 
this sight awakened neither pity nor any mercy, 
but Cicero was obliged either to go into exile or 
to appeal to force and the sword agaiust Clodius, 
he begged for aid from Pompey, who had purposely 
got out of the way and was staying at his country 
seat in the Alban hills. First Cicero sent Piso,? 
his son-in-law, to entreat for him; then he went 
up thither himself also. Pompey, however, on 
learning of his coming, could not endure to see 
him, for he felt a strong sense of shame towards 
the man who had made great struggles in his behalf 
and had often adopted a political course to please 
him; but since he was Caesar's son-in-law, at his 
request he proved false to his old obligations, 
clipped out by another door, and so ran away from 
the interview. Thus betrayed by him and left 
desolate, Cicero fled for refuge to the consuls. 
Gabinius was always severe with him, but Piso dealt 


1 Cf, Cicero's oration post red. ad Quir. 3, 8. 
1 Not the consul who is mentioned in xxx. 1 and below in 
8 4, 
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Tapaiy Qv eXaTHVAL kat vrroyopijgas TH Tov. Kaw- 
diov pun kai thy ueraBoAnv TOV kaupür évevyxetv 
pup I} pt 7) 

, ^ ^ f 3 
kai yeveosĝat vM cwrtpa Tis Tatpisos ev 
oTadoect KAL KAKOTS Òt éketvov ovens. 

Toraútys tuy@y dmokpiosews 0 Kixépwv eov- 
Acúero avv Tots d(Xoig kai AeUkovXXos pev éxé- 
eve uévew, © Tepiegopevov, &XXou bE devyew, 
cs tayv ToU uov TroÜncovros avrov, TAV 
* [al "m fa + X , , 
€eumXgoÓ5 tis KAwdiov uarias xai amovoias. 
rabt coke Kuépovi ral TO pev dyaXgua TS 
, - ^ ` , » » 5 m HA 
A@nvas, Ô morùv ypóvov ëxwæv emi THs oikías 
t , 5, f /, , r 
t6pvuévovy ripa scadepovtws, eis KasriroXiov 

/ , , 3 , "TERI ^ t t 
kouícas àvéÜnkev émwvypdyyas “AOnva ‘Pouns 
* ^ 

frat,” toumols 6€ Tapa vOv piov AaBov 
^ ^ , ^ 

mepi uécas vórras vTEENAGE THs róXeos kai Tet 

à Aevxavias émopeíero, AaBéoGar Lxedias 

BovXogevos. 

XXXIT. ‘Os & Fy Qavepós Hon TEPEVYOS, 
ernyaye alta buys Widov o KXo610s, xai 6u- 
ypappa T poUÜ rev eipryew mupos ral Udatos Tov 
àvópa kal BN T GpÉxeiv oreyny évTOS prior 
mevraxocioy ‘ITadtas. ois pev ody dAXots 
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with him more gently, advising him to stand aside 
and yield to the impetuous assaults of Clodius, to 
submit to the change in the times, and to become 
once more a saviour of his country when she was in- 
volved in seditions and misfortunes through Clodius. 

After getting such answer to his appeal, Cicero 
took counsel with his friends: Lucullus urged him 
to remain in the city, believing that he would 
prevail ; but others advised him to go into exile, 
believing that the people would quickly long for 
him when they were sated with the folly and 
madness of Clodius. This Cicero decided to do; 
so he took the statue of Minerva which had long 
stood in his house, and which he honoured excced- 
ingly, carried it to the capitol! and dedicated it 
there with the inseription * To Minerva, Guardian 
of Rome"; then, accepting an escort from his 
friends, about midnight he slipped out of the city, 
and set out on foot through Lucania, desiring to 
reach Sicily. 

XXXII. But as soon as it was known that he had 
fled, Clodius caused a vote of banishment to be passed 
upon him, and issued an edict that all men should 
refuse him fire and water and that no man should 
give him shelter within five hundred miles of Italy. 
Now, most men paid not the slightest heed to 
this edict out of respect for Cicero, and escorted 
him on his way with every mark of kindness; 
but at Hipponium, a city of Lucania, which is 
now called Vibo, Vibius, a Sicilian, who had 
profited much from Cicero's friendship and par- 
ticularly by being made prefect of engineers during 


1 Cf. Cicero, de leg. ii. 17, 42; ad fam. xii. 95, L 
2 Rather Bruttium. 
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his eonsulship, would not receive him in his house, 
but sent him word that he would assign him his 
country-place for residence; and Caius Vergilius, 
the praetor of Sicily, who had been on most inti- 
mate terms with Cicero, wrote him to keep away 
(rom Sicily.! Disheartened at this treatment, he 
eet out for Brundisium, and from there tried to 
eross to Dyrrhachium with a fair brecze, but since 
he met a counter-wind at sea he came back the 
uext day, and then set sail again. It is said, too, 
that after he had put in at Dyrrhachium and was 
about to land, there was an earthquake accompanied 
by a violent convulsion of the sea. Wherefore the 
soothsayers conjectured that his exile would not 
be lasting, since these were signs of change. But 
although many people visited him out of goodwill, 
and the Greek cities vied with one another in 
sending him deputations, still, he passed his time 
for the most part in dejection and great grief, 
looking off towards Italy like a disconsolate lover, 
while in his spirit he became very petty and mean 
by reason of his misfortune, and was more humbled 
than one would have expected in a man who had 
enjoyed so lofty a discipline as his, And yet he 
often asked his friends not to call him an orator, 
but a philosopher, because he had chosen philosophy 
as an occupation, but used oratory merely as an 
instrument for attaining the needful ends of a 
political career. But public opinion has great power 
to wash away reason, like a dye, from the soul of 
man, and by force of familiar association to impress 
the feelings of the vulgar on those who engage 


! Qf. Cicero, pro Pluncio, 40, 95 ff. 
* As his letters to Atticus (iii, 8-21) show. 
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in political life, unless one is right well on his guard 
when he engages himself in things external, and 
is resolved to participate only in the things them- 
selves, and not in the feelings attendant upon 
them. 

XXXIII. As for Clodius, after driving Cicero away 
he burned down his villas, and burned down his 
house, and erected on its site a temple to Liberty; 
the rest of his property he offered for sale and had it 
proclaimed daily, but nobody would buy anything. 
Being therefore formidable to the patricians, and 
dragging along with him the people, who indulged 
in great boldness and effrontery, he assailed Pompey, 
attacking fiercely some of the arrangements made by 
him on his expedition. The disgrace which this 
brought upon Pompey led him to reproach himself 
for his abandonment of Cicero; and changing front 
he used every effort to effect Cicero's return, and so 
did his friends. But since Clodius opposed himself 
to this, the senate decided to ratify no measure that 
came up in the mean time and to do no public busi- 
ness, unless Cicero should be permitted to return.! 
During the consulship of Lentulus,? however, when 
the disorder went on increasing, so that tribunes 
were wounded in the forum and Quintus the brother 
of Cicero lay unnoticed for dead among the slain,’ 
the people began to change their minds, and Annius 
Milo, one of the tribunes, first ventured to prosecute 
Clodius for violence, and many joined themselves to 
Pompey both from the people and from the surround- 
ing cities. With these Pompey came forth, drove 


! Cf. Cicero, pro Sest. 31, 67 £; Plutarch, Pompey, xlix. 1-3. 
? 57 B.C, 
2 Cf. Cicero, pro Sesi. 35, 75 f. 
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L On the question of Cicero's recall, 
? Cf, Cicero, in Pisonem, 22, 59. 
* CL Cicero, post red, in sen. 15, 39. 
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Clodius from the forum, and summoned the citizens 
to the vote.! And it is said that the people never 
passed any vote with such unanimity. The senate, 
too, vying with the people, wrote letters of thanks to 
all the cities which had ministered to Cicero during 
his exile, and decreed that his house and his viilas, 
which Clodius had destroyed, should be restored at 
the publie cost.? 

Thus Cicero came home in the sixteenth month 
after his exile ; and so great was the joy of the cities 
and the eagerness of men to meet him that what 
was said by Cicero afterwards fell short of the truth. 
He said, namely, that Italy had taken him on her 
shoulders and carried him into Rome.? And there 
Crassus also, who was his enemy before his exile, now 
readily met him and was reconciled with him, to 
gratify his son Publius, as he said, who was an ardent 
admirer of Cicero. 

XXXIV. After allowing only a short time to pass 
and watching for an opportunity when Clodius was 
absent from the city, Cicero went up with a great 
company to the capitol, and there tore away and 
destroyed the tablets of the tribunes, in which were 
the records of their administration. When Clodius 
brought charges against him for this and Cicero 
argued that it was illegal for Clodius to pass from the 
ranks of the patricians into the tribunate,! and that 
therefore none of his acts was valid, Cato was in- 
dignant and spoke against Cicero; not that he 
approved of Clodius, nay, he was actually displeased 
at his political course, but he set forth that it wasa 


* Clodius had secured an adoption into à plebeian family 
in order to become a candidate for the tribuneship. Cf. 
Cicero, pro domo sua, 29, 7T. 
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1 &v érascaro Graux with D (àreravaaro M4); éxatyuro. 
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strange and violent measure for the senate to vote 
the abrogation of so many acts and decrees, among 
which were those for his own administration in Cyprus 
and Byzantium. This led to an antagonism between 
him and Cicero which came to no open manifestation, 
but made their friendly treatment of one another 
less marked. 

XXXV. After this Clodius was killed by Milo;! 
and Milo, being prosecuted for murder, engaged 
Cicero as his advocate. But the senate was afraid 
that at the trial of Milo, who was a man of repute 
and high spirit, there might be a disturbance in the 
city, and therefore intrusted the superintendence 
of this and the other trials to Pompey, who was to 
furnish security for the city and the courts of jus- 
tice. So Pompey, while it was still night, posted his 
soldiers on the heights so as to command the forum, 
and Milo, fearing that Cicero might be disturbed at 
the unusual sight and conduct his case less success- 
fully, persuaded him to be brought in a litter to the 
forum and to wait there quietly until the jurors 
assembled and the court-room was filled. Now Cicero, 
as it would seem, was not only without courage under 
arms, but also felt fear when he began to speak, and 
in many trials he hardly ceased quivering and trem- 
bling after his eloquence had become high and sus- 
tained. When he was to plead for Licinius Murena 
in a case brought against him by Cato, and was 
ambitious to surpass Hortensius, who had made a 
successful plea, he took no rest at all during the 
night before, so that his lack of sleep and his great 
anxiety did him harm, and he was thought inferior 


1 Early in 52 p.c. For this year Pompey bad been made 
sole consul, 
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to himself in his plea. And so at this time, when 
he came out of his litter to plead Milo’s cause and 
saw Pompey stationed on the heights as in a camp, 
and arms flashing all around the for um, he was con- 
founded and could scarcely begin his speech, for his 
body quivered and his voice faltered: whereas Milo 
showed the good courage of a brave man at the trial 
and had not deigned to let his hair go untrimmed or 
to change his attire to a dark one; and this seems 
most of all to have contributed to his condemnation. 
However, Cicero's behaviour led men to think him 
devoted to his friends rather than cowardly. 
XXXVI, He became also one of the priests whom 
the Romans cal] Augurs, in place of the younger 
Crassus, who had died among the Parthians.! Then 
the lot gave him Cilicia as his province, with an 
army of twelve thousand men-at-arms and twenty-six 
hundred horsemen, and he set sail,? with instructions 
to keep Cappadocia friendly and obedient to King 
Ariobarzanes. This he accomplished and arranged 
satisfactorily without war, and seeing that the Cili- 
cians, in view of the Parthian disaster to the Romans 
and the uprising in Syria, were in an agitated state, 
he pacified them by his mild government. Gifts he 
would not receive, not even when the kings offered 
them, and he relieved the provincials from the 
expense of entertainments; but he himself daily re- 
ceived men of pleasing accomplishments at banquets 
which were not expensive, although generous. His 
house, too, had no door-keeper, nor did anyone ever 
see him lying a-bed, but early in the morning he 
would stand or walk in front of his chamber and re- 
ceive those who came to pay him their respects. It is 


2 In 51 uc. 
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said, moreover, that he never ordered any man to be 
chastised with rods or to have his raiment torn from 
him, and that he never inflicted angry abuse or con- 
tumelious punishments. He discovered that much 
of the publie property had been embezzled, and by 
restoring it he made the cities well-to-do, and men 
who made restitution he maintained in their civil 
rights without further penalties. He engaged in 
war, too, and routed the robbers who made their 
homes on Mount Amanus;! and for this he was 
actually saluted by his soldiers as Imperator, When 
Caelius the orator asked Cicero to send him panthers 
from Cilicia for a certain spectacle at Rome, Cicero, 
pluming himself upon his exploits, wrote to him that 
there were no panthers in Cilicia; for they had fled 
to Caria in indignation because they alone were 

warred upon, while everything else enjoyed peace.? 
On his voyage back from his province he first 
touched at Rhodes, and then gladly spent some time 
at Athens in fond remembrance of his old pursuits 
in that place. Then, after associating with men who 
were foremost for their learning, and after greeting 
his old-time friends and intimates, and after receiving 
from Greece the tokens of admiration that were his 
due, he returned to Rome,* where a violent inflamma- 
tion, as it were, was already forcing matters on 
towards the civil war. 

XXXVII. Accordingly, when the senators were 
voting him a triumph, he said he would more gladly 
follow in Caesar's triumphal procession if matters 
could be settled ; and privately he gave much advice 


* Cf. Cicero, ad fam, ii, 10, 2 f. 
2 Ad fam. ii. 11, 2. 
3 January 4, 40 B.0. Ch ad /um. xvi. 11, 9f. 
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to Caesar by letter, and much to Pompey in person 
by way of personal entreaty, trying to mollify and 
pacify each of them. But when things were past 
healing, and Caesar was advancing upon the city, and 
Pompey did not stay there, but abandoned the city 
in the company of many good men, Cicero did not 
take part in this flight, and was thought to be attach- 
ing himself to Caesar. And it is clear that his judge- 
ment drew him strongly in both directions and that 
he was in distress. For he writes in his letters that 
he knew not which way he ought to turn, since 
Pompey had honourable and good grounds for going 
to war, while Caesar managed matters better and 
had more ability to save himself and his friends; he 
therefore knew from whom he should flee, but not to 
whom he should flee.! And when Trebatius, one of the 
companions of Caesar, wrote him a letter stating that 
Caesar thought he ought above all things to range 
himself on his side and share his hopes, but that if 
he declined to do this by reason of his age, he ought 
to go to Greece and take up a quiet life there out of 
the way of both, Cicero was amazed that Caesar him- 
self did not write, and replied in a passion that he 
would do nothing unworthy of his political career. 
Such, then, is the purport of his letters. 

XXXVIH. But when Caesar set out for Spain, 
Cicero at once sailed to Pompey.? The rest of 
Pompey's followers were glad to see him, but when 
Cato saw him, he privately blamed him much for 
attaching himself to Pompey. In his own case, 
Cato said, it was not honourable to abandon the 

i Ego vero quem fugiam habeo, quem sequar non habeo 
(od Att. viii. 7, 2). 

? In April, 49 B.C., Caesar set out for Spain, and in June 
Cicero sailed for Greece. 
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line of publie poliey which he had chosen from 
the beginning; but Cicero, though he was of more 
service to his country and his friends if he remained 
at home without taking sides and accommodated 
himself to the issue of events, without any reason 
and under no compulsion had made himself an 
enemy of Caesar, and had come thither to share 
in their great danger. 

By these words the purpose of Cicero was upset, 
as well as by the fact that Pompey made no great 
use of him, But he was himself to blame for this, 
since he made no denial that he was sorry he had 
come, made light of Pompey's preparations and 
showed a lurking displeasure at his plans, and did 
not refrain from jests and witty remarks about his 
comrades in arms ; nay, although he himself always 
went about in the camp without a smile and 
scowling, still he made others laugh in spite of 
themselves. And it will be well to give a few 
instances of this also. When Domitius, then, was 
advancing to a post of command a man who was 
no soldier, with the remark that he was gentle 
in his disposition and prudent, * Why, then," said 
Cicero, “do you not keep him as a guardian of your 
children?" And when certain ones were praising 
Theophanes the Lesbian, who was prefect of engi- 
neers in the camp, because he had given excellent 
consolation to the Rhodians on the loss of their 
fleet, “What a great blessing it is," said Cicero, 
“to have a Greek as prefect!” Again, when Caesar 
was successful for the most part and in a way was 
laving siege to them,! Lentulus said he had heard 


1 At Dyrrhachium. See the Caesar, xxxix.; Caesar, B.C. 
lii. 41-55. 
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that Caesar's friends were gloomy, to which Cicero 
replied: * You mean that they are ill-disposed to 
Caesar." And when a certain Marcius, who had 
recently come from Italy, spoke of a report which 
prevailed in Home that Pompey was besieged, 
* And then," said Cicero, *did you sail off that 
you might see with your own eyes and believe?” 
Again, after the defeat, when Nonnius said they 
ought to have good hopes, since seven eagles were 
left in the camp of Pompey, “ Your advice would 
be good," said Cicero, “if we were at war with 
jackdaws." And when Labienus, insisting on cer- 
tain oracles, said that Pompey must prevail, ** Yes," 
said Cicero, “this is the generalship that has now 
cost us our eamp.” 

XXXIX. However, after the battle at Pharsalus,} 
in which Cicero took no part because of illness, had 
been fought, and Pompey was in flight, Cato, who 
had a considerable army and a large fleet at Dyr- 
rhachium, asked Cicero to take the command in 
accordance with custom and because of his superior 
consular rank. But Cicero rejected the command 
and was altogether averse to sharing in the cam- 
paign, whereupon he came near being killed; for 
the young Pompey and his friends called him a 
traitor and drew their swords upon him, and that 
would have been the end of him had not Cato inter- 
posed and with difficulty rescued him and sent him 
away from the camp.? So Cicero put in at Brun- 
disium and tarried there, waiting for Caesar, who 
was delayed by his affairs in Asia and Egypt. But 
when word was brought that Caesar had landed at 


1 In August, 48 p.c. 
3 Cf, Cato the Younger, lv. 3. 
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! §avho Bekker, after Schaefer: dup. 
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Tarentum! and was coming round by land from 
there to Brundisium, Cicero hastened to meet him, 
being not altogether despondent, but feeling shame 
to test in the presence of many witnesses the 
temper of a man who was an enemy and victorious. 
However, there was no need that he should do 
or say anything unworthy of himself. For Caesar, 
when he saw him approaching far in advance of the 
rest, got down and embraced him and journeyed on 
for many furlongs conversing with him alone. And 
after this he continued to show him honour and 
kindness, so that in his reply to the encomium upon 
Cato which Cicero wrote he praised Cicero's elo- 
quence and his life, as most resembling that of 
Pericles and Theramenes. Now, the discourse of 
Cicero was entitled “Cato,” and that of Caesar 
« Anti-Cato." 

It is said also that when Quintus Ligarius was 
under prosecution because he had been one of the 
enemies of Caesar, and Cicero was his advocate, 
Caesar said to his friends: “ What is to prevent our 
hearing a speech from Cicero after all this while, 
since Ligarius has long been adjudged a villain and 
an enemy?" But when Cicero had begun to speak 
and was moving his hearers beyond measure, and his 
speech, as it proceeded, showed varying pathos and 
amazing grace, Caesar's face often changed colour 
and it was manifest that all the emotions of his soul 
were stirred; and at last, when the orator touched 
upon the struggles at Pharsalus,? he was so greatly 
affected that his body shook and he dropped trom 
his hand some of his documents. At any rate he 
acquitted Ligarius under compulsion. 


3 Cf. pro Ligario, 9, 27 f. 
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1 In Latin, respectively, visum (conceptton), assensio (assent), 
assensionis retentio (withholding of assent), comprehensio 
(perception), individuum (atom), vacuum (void); ''ameres" 
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XL. After this, when the government had been 
changed to a monarchy, Cicero abstained from 
public affairs and devoted his time to those of the 
young men who wished to study philosophy, and 
mainly from his intimacy with these, since they 
were of the highest birth and standing, he was once 
more very influential in the state, He made it his 
business also to compose and translate philosophical 
dialognes, and to render into Latin the several terms 
of dialectics and natural philosophy ; for he it was, 
as they say, who first, or principally, provided Latin 
names for “phantasia,” * synkatathesis," **epokhe," 
and “ katalepsis,’ as well as for “atomon,” 
*ameres," *kenon,"! and many others like these, 
contriving partly by metaphors and partly by new 
and fitting terms to make them intelligible and 
familiar. His facility in verse-making, too, he em- 
ployed to divert himself. It is said, indeed, that 
when he applied himself to such work, he would 
make five hundred verses in a night. 

During this time, then, he lived for the most part 
at his country-seat in Tusculum, and he used te 
write to his friends that he was living the life of 
Laertes,? either jesting, as was his wont, or because 
his ambition filled him with a desire for public 
activity and made him dissatisfied with the turn 
things had taken. He rarely went down to the 
city, and then only to pay court to Caesar, and he 
was foremost among those who advocated Caesar's 
honours and were eager to be ever saying something 
new about him and his measures. Of this sort is 


(indivisible), with its Latin equivalent, does not occur in the 
extant works of Cicero (Gudeman). 
® Cf. Odyssey, i. 189 ff 
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what he said about the statues of Pompey. These 
Caesar ordered to be set up again after they had 
been thrown down and taken away ; and they were 
set up again. What Cicero said was that by this act 
of generosity Caesar did indeed set up the statues of 
Pompey, but firmly planted his own also. 

XLI. He purposed, as we are told, to write a 
comprehensive history of his native country, com- 
bining with it many Greek details, and introducing 
there all the tales and myths which he had col- 
lected ; but he was prevented by many public affairs 
whieh were contrary to his wishes, and by many 
private troubles, most of which seem to have been 
of his own choosing. For in the first place he 
divorced his wife Terentia because he had been neg- 
lected by her during the war, so that he set out in 
lack of the necessary means for his journey, and 
even when he came back again to Italy did not find 
her considerate of him. For she did not come to 
him herself, although he tarried a long time at 
Brundisium, and when her daughter, a young girl, 
made the long journey thither, she supplied her 
with no fitting escort and with no means; nay, she 
actually stripped and emptied Cicero's house of all 
that it contained, besides incurring many large 
debts. These, indeed, are the most plausible 
reasons given for the divorce. Terentia, however, 
denied that these were the reasons, and Cigero him- 
self made her defence a telling one by marrying 
shortly afterwards a maiden.? This he did, as 
Terentia asserted, out of love for her youthful 
beauty; but as Tiro, Cicero's freedman, has written, 


1 Tullia was old enough to have lost her first husband and 
married a second (§ 5). 2 Publilia, of patrician family. 
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L piñoi Graux, after Volkmann ; $iAdaoo. 
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to get means for the payment of his debts. For the 
girl was very wealthy, and Cicero had been left her 
trustee and had charge of her property. So since 
he owed many tens of thousands he was persuaded 
by his friends and relatives to marry the girl, old as 
he was, and to get rid of his creditors by using her 
money. But Antony, who spoke of the marriage in 
his replies to Cicero's Philippies, says that he cast 
out of doors the wife with whom he had grown old, 
and at the same time makes witty jibes upon the 
stay-at-home habits of Cicero, who was, he said, 
unfit for business or military service. Not long after 
Cicero's marriage his daughter died in child.birth at 
the house of Lentulus, to whom she had been mar- 
ried after the death of Piso, her former husband. 
His friends came together from all quarters to 
comfort Cicero; but his grief at his misfortune was 
excessive, so that he actually divorced the wife he 
had wedded, because she was thought to be pleased 
at the death of Tullia. 

XLII. Such, then, were Cicero's domestic affairs. 
But iu the design that was forming against Caesar 
he took no part, although he was one of the closest 
companions of Brutus and was thought to be dis- 
tressed at the present and to long for the old state 
of affairs more than anybody else. But the con- 
spirators feared his natural disposition as being 
deficient in daring, and his time of life, in which 
courage fails the strongest natures. And so, when 
the deed had been accomplished by the partisans of 
Brutus and Cassius,! and the friends of Caesar were 
combining against the perpetrators of it, and it was 
feared that the city would again be plunged into civil 


1 On the Ides of March, 44 B.U. 
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wars, Antony, as consul, convened the senate and 
said a few words about concord, while Cicero, after a 
lengthy speech appropriate to the occasion, per- 
suaded the senate to imitate the Athenians! and 
decree an amnesty for the attack upon Caesar, and 
to assign provinces to Cassius and Brutus. But none 
of these things came to pass. For when the people, 
who of themselves were strongly moved to pity, saw 
Caesar's body carried through the forum, and when 
Antony showed them the garments drenched with 
blood and pierced everywhere with the swords, they 
went mad with rage and sought for the murderers 
in the forum, and ran to their houses with fire- 
brands in order to set them ablaze. For this danger 
the conspirators were prepared beforehand and so 
escaped it,? but expecting others many and great, 
they forsook the city. 

XLIII. At once, then, Antony was highly elated, 
and all men were fearful that he would make 
himself sole ruler, and Cicero most fearful of all. 
For Antony saw that Cicero’s power in the state 
was reviving, and knew that he was attached to 
Brutus and his party, and was therefore disturbed 
at his presence in the city. And besides, they had 
previously been somewhat suspicious of one another 
because of the marked difference in their lives. 
Fearing these things Cicero at first was inclined 
to sail to Syria with Dolabella, as his legate; but 
the consuls elect to succeed Antony, Hirtius and 
Pansa, who were good men and admirers of Cicero, 
begged him not to desert them, and undertook 


1 These declared a general amnesty after the overthrow of 
the Thirty Tyrants by Thrasybulus in 403 p.c. 
? Cf. Plutarch’s Brutus, chapter xx. * [n 43 s.c. 
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to put down Antony if Cicero would remain at 
Rome. So Cicero, who neither distrusted nor 
trusted them altogether, let Dolabella go without 
him, and after agreeing with Hirtius and Pansa 
to spend the summer at Athens, and to come back 
again when they had assumed office, set off by 
himself. But there was some delay about his 
voyage, and, as is often the case, new and unex- 
pected reports came from Rome, to the effect that 
Antony had undergone a wonderful change and was 
doing and administering everything to please the 
senate, and that matters needed only Cicero’s 
presence to assuine the best possible complexion; 
he therefore blamed himself for his excessive 
caution and turned back again to Rome. And in 
his first expectations he was not disappointed. ; for 
a great crowd of people, moved with joy and 
longing for him, poured forth to meet him, and 
almost a day’s time was consumed in the friendly 
greetings given him at the gates and as he entered 
the city. On the following day, however, when 
Antony convened the senate and invited him to be 
present, Cicero did not come, but kept his bed, 
pretending to be indisposed from fatigue. The 
truth, however, seemed to be that he was afraid 
of a plot against him, in consequence of some sus- 
picion and of information that had unexpectedly 
come to him on the road. But Antony was indig- 
nant at the implication and sent soldiers with orders 
to bring Cicero or burn down his house ; but since 
many opposed this course and entreated him to 
desist, he did so, after merely taking sureties. And 
thenceforward they kept up this attitude, quietly 
ignoring one another and mutually on their guard, 
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until the young Caesar came from Apollonia! 
assumed the inheritance of the elder Caesar, and 
engaged in a dispute with Antony concerning the 
twenty-five million drachmas which Antony was de- 
taining from the estate.” 

XLIV. After this, Philip, who had married the 
mother, and Marcellus, who had married the sister of 
the young Caesar, came with the young man to Cicero 
and made a compact that Cicero should give Caesar 
the influence derived from his eloquence and political 
position, both in the senate and before the people, 
and that Caesar should give Cicero the security to be 
derived from his wealth and his armed forces. For 
already the young man had about him many of the 
soldiers who had served under the elder Caesar. It 
was thought, too, that there was a stronger reason 
why Cicero readily accepted the young man's friend- 
ship. For it would appear that while Pompey and 
Caesar were still living Cicero dreamed that some- 
one invited the sons of the senators to the Capitol, 
on the ground that Jupiter was going to appoint one 
of their number ruler of Rome; and that the citizens 
eagerly ran and stationed themselves about the tem- 
ple, while the youths, in their purple-bordered togas, 
seated themselves there in silence. Suddenly the 
door of the temple opened, and one by one the 
youths rose and walked round past the god, who 
reviewed them all and sent them away sorrowing. 
But when this young Caesar advanced into his pre- 
sence the god stretched out his hand and said: “O 
Romans, ye shall have an end of civil wars when this 
youth has become your ruler." By such a dream as 


| Where he was studying. 
* Caesar's widow had made Antony guardian of the estate, 
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this, they say, Cicero had impressed upon him the 
appearance of the youth, and retained it distinctly, 
but did not know him.! The next day, however, 
as he was going down to the Campus Martius, the 
youths, who had just finished exercising there, were 
coming away, and the youth of his dream was seen 
by Cicero for the first time, and Cicero, amazed, 
inquired who his parents were. Now, his father was 
Octavius, a man of no great prominence, but his 
mother was Attia, a daughter of Caesar's sister. For 
this reason Caesar, who had no children of his own, 
willed his property and his family name to him. 
After this, it is said, Cicero took pains to converse 
with the youth when they met, and the youth 
welcomed his kind attentions; and indeed it 
happened that he was born during Cicero's con- 
sulship. 

XLV. These, then, were the reasons that were 
mentioned ; but it was Cicero's hatred for Antony in 
the first place, and then his natural craving for 
honour, that attached him to the young Caesar, since 
he thought to add Caesar's power to his own political 
influence. And indeed the young man carried his 
court to him so far as actually to call him father. 
At this Brutus was very angry, and in his letters to 
Atticus attacked Cicero, saying that in paying court 
to Caesar through fear of Antony he was plainly not 
obtaining liberty for his country, but wooing a kind 
master for himself? However, Brutus took up 


! According to Dion Cassius (xlv. 2) and Suetonius (Divus 
Augustus, 94), Cicero dreamed that Octavius was let down 
from heaven by a chain of gold, and presented with a whip 
by Jupiter. 

2 Cicero, ad Brutum, i. 17, 5 (Brutus to Atticus), 
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Cicero's son who was studying philosophy at Athens, 
gave him a command, and achieved many successes 
through his instrumentality.! 

Cicero's power in the city reached its greatest 
height at this time, and since he could do what he 
pleased, he raised a successful faction against Antony, 
drove him out of the city, and sent out the two 
consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, to wage war upon him, 
while he persuaded the senate to vote Caesar the 
lictors and insignia of a praetor, on the ground that 
he was fighting in defence of tlie country. But after 
Antony had been defeated? and, both consuls having 
died after the battle, the forces had united under 
Caesar, the senate became afraid of a young man 
who had enjoyed such brilliant good fortune, aud 
endeavoured by honours and gifts to call his troops 
away from him and to eircumscribe his power, on the 
ground that there was no need of defensive armies 
now that Antony had taken to flight. Under these 
cireumstances Caesar took alarm and secretly sent 
messengers to Cicero begging and urging him to 
obtain the consulship for them both, but to manage 
affairs as he himself thought best, after assuming the 
office, and to direct in all things a youthful colleague 
who only craved name and fame, And Caesar him- 
self admitted afterwards that it was the fear of having 
his troops disbanded and the danger of finding him- 
self left alone which led him to make use in an 
emergency of Cicero's love of power, by inducing him 
to sue for the consulship with his co- -operation and 
assistance in the canvass. 

1 Of. the Brutus, xxiv. 9; xxvi. 3. 

2 Near Mutina, a city in Gallia Cispadana, early in the 
year 43 B.C. Octavius Caesar acted in conjunction with the 
two consuls, Cf. Appian, £.C., iN. 71. 
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XLVI. Here, indeed, more than at any other time, 
Cicero was led on and cheated, an old man by a 
young man. He assisted Caesar in his canvass and 
induced the senate to favour him. For this he was 
blamed by his friends at the time, and shortly aftei- 
wards he perceived that he had ruined himself and 
betrayed the liberty of the people. For after the 
young man had waxed strong and obtained the con- 
sulship,! he gave Cicero the go-by, and after making 
friends with Antony aud Lepidus and uniting his 
forces with theirs, he divided the sovereignty with 
them, like any other piece of property. And a list 
was made out by them of men who must be put to 
death, more than two hundred in number. The pro- 
scription of Cicero, however, caused most strife in 
their debates, Antony consenting to no terms unless 
Cicero should be the first man to be put to death, 
Lepidus siding with Antony, and Caesar holding out 
against them both. They held secret mectings by 
themselves near the city of Bononia for three days, 
coming together in a place at some distance from the 
camps and surrounded by a river. It is said that for 
the first two days Caesar kept up his struggle to save 
Cicero, but yielded on the third and gave him up. 
The terms of their mutual concessions were as follows. 
Caesar was to abandon Cicero, Lepidus his brother 
Paulus, and Antony Lucius Caesar, who was his uncle 
on the mother's side. So far did anger and fury lead 
them to renounce their human sentiments, or rather, 
they showed that no wild beast is more savage than 
man when his passion is supplemented by power. 

XLVII. While this was going on, Cicero was at his 
own country-seat in Tusculum, having his brother with 


! In August, 43 B.C., when only twenty years of age. 
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him; but when they learned of the proscriptions they 
determined to remove to Astura, a place of Cicero's 
on the sea-coast, and from there to sail to Brutus in 
Macedonia ; for already a report was current that he 
was in force there. So they were carried along in 
litters, being worn out with grief; and on the way 
they would halt, and with their litters placed side by 
side would lament to one another. But Quintus was 
the more dejected and began to reflect upon his 
destitute condition; for he said that he had taken 
nothing from home, nay, Cicero too had scanty pro- 
vision for the journey; it was better, then, he said, 
that Cicero should press on in his flight, but that he 
himself should get what he wanted from home and 
then hasten after him. This they decided to do, and 
after embracing one another and weeping aloud, they 
parted. 

So then Quintus, not many days afterwards, was 
betrayed by his servants to those who were in search 
of liim, and put to death, together with his son. 
But Cicero was brought to Astura, and finding a 
vessel there he embarked at once and coasted along 
as far as Circaeum, with the wind in his favour. 
From there his pilots wished to set sail at once, but 
Cicero, whether it was that he feared the sea, or had 
not yet altogether given up his trust in Caesar, went 
ashore and travelled along on foot a hundred furlongs 
in the direction of Rome. But again losing resolution 
and changing his mind, he went down to the sea at 
Astura. And there he spent the night in dreadful 
and desperate calculations; he actually made up his 
mind to enter Caesar's house by stealth, to stay him- 
self upon the hearth, and so to fasten upon Caesar an 
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! vorid Graux, after Coraüs : Ta Aq. 


? Kamt, Coraés and Bekker, after Wyttenbach ; Karfjras 
Sintenis (in notes), and Graux ; Karitas MSS, 
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avenging daemon. But a fear of tortures drove him 
from this course also; then, revolving in his mind 
many confused and contradictory purposes, he put 
himself in the hands of his servants to be taken by 
sea to Caieta, where he had lands and an agreeable 
retreat. in summer time, when the breath of the 
Etesian winds is most pleasant. 

The place has also a temple of Apollo, a little 
above the sea. From thence a flock of crows flew 
with loud clamour towards the vessel of Cicero as it 
was rowed towards land ; and alighting on either end 
of the sail-yard, some cawed, and others pecked at 
the ends of the ropes, and everybody thought that 
the omen was bad. Nevertheless Cicero landed, and 
going to his villa lay down to rest. 'l'hen most of 
the erows perched themselves about the window, 
cawing tumultuously, but one of them flew down 
upon the couch where Cicero lay with muffled head, 
and with its beak, little by little, tried to remove the 
garment from his face, The servants, on seeing this, 
rebuked themselves for waiting to be spectators of 
their masters murder, while wild beasts came to 
his help aud cared for him in his undeserved mis- 
fortune, but they themselves did nothing in his 
defence. So partly by entreaty, and partly by force, 
they took him and earried him in his litter towards 
the sea. 

XLVIII. But meantime his assassins came to the 
villa, Herennius a centurion, and Popillius a tribune, 
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who had once been prosecuted for parricide and de- 
fended by Cicero; and they had helpers. After they 
had broken in the door, which they found closed, 
Cicero was not to be seen, and the inmates said they 
knew not where he was. Then, we are told, a youth 
who had been liberally educated by Cicero, and who 
was a freedman of Cicero's brother Quintus, Philo- 
logus by name, told the tribune that the litter was 
being carried through the wooded and shady walks 
towards the sea. The tribune, accordingly, taking a 
few helpers with him, ran round towards the exit, 
but Herennius hastened on the run through the 
walks, and Cicero, perceiving him, ordered the ser- 
vauts to set the litter down where they were. Then 
he himself, clasping his chin with his left hand, as 
was his wont, looked steadfastly at his slayers, his 
head all squalid and unkempt, and his face wasted 
with anxiety, so that most of those that stood by 
covered their faces while Herennius was slaying 
him. For he stretched his neck forth from the litter 
and was slain, being then in his sixty-fourth year. 
Herennius cut off his head, by Antony's command, 
and his hands—the hands with which he wrote the 
Philippies. For Cicero himself entitled his speeches 
against Antony *'Philippics," and to this day the 
documents are called Philippics. 

XLIX. When Cicero's extremities were brought 
to Rome, it chanced that Antony was conducting 
an election, but when he heard of their arrival and 
saw them, he cried out, * Now let our proscriptions 
have an end." Then he ordered the head and 
hands to be placed over the ships beaks on the 


1 Cicero was murdered ou the seventh of December, 43 5. c. 
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rostra, a sight that made the Romans shudder; for 
they thought they saw there, not the face of Cicero, 
but an image of the soul of Antony. However, he 
showed at least one sentiment of fair dealing in the 
case when he handed over Philologus to Pomponia, 
the wife of Quintus. And she, having got the 
man into her power, besides other dreadful punish- 
ments which she inflicted upon him, forced him 
to cut off his own flesh bit by bit and roast it, 
and then to eat it. This, indecd, is what some 
of the historians say; but Cicero's own freediman, 
Tiro, makes no mention at all of the treachery of 
Philologus. 

I ]earn that Caesar, a long time after this, paid a 
visit to one of his daughter's sons; and the boy, 
since he had in his hands a book of Cicero's, was 
terrified and sought to hide it in his gown; but 
Caesar saw it, and took the book, and read a great 
part of it as he stood, and then gave it back to the 
youth, saying: * A learned man, my child, a learned 
man and a lover of his country." Moreover, as soon 
as he had finally defeated Antony,! and when he 
was himself consul, he chose Cicero's son as his 
colleague in the office, and it was in his consulship 
that the senate took down the statues of Antony, 
made void the other honours that had been paid 
him, and decreed besides that no Antony should 
have the name of Marcus. Thus the heavenly 
powers devolved upon the family of Cicero the final 
steps in the punishment of Antony. 


1 At Alexandria, in 30 B.c. (see the Antony, lxxxi. 1 f.). 
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COMPARISON OF DEMOSTHENES AND 
CICERO 


I. Turse, then, are the memorable incidents in 
the recorded careers of Demosthenes and Cicero 
which have come to our knowledge. And though 
I have renounced the comparison of their oratorical 
styles,! yet this, I think, ought not to be left unsaid, 
namely, that Demosthenes devoted to the rhetorical 
art all the powers of speech which he possessed by 
nature or acquired by practice, surpassing in force 
and effectiveness his rivals in forensic and judicial 
pleading, in pomp and majesty of utterance the 
professional declaimers, and in precision and skill 
the sophists; Cicero, on the other hand, became 
widely learned and had a variety of interest in the 
pursuit of letters, and left behind him not a few 
philosophical treatises of his own conforming to 
the fashion of the Academy ; indeed, even in the 
speeches which he wrote for the forum and the 
courts he clearly desires to display by the way a 
considerable acquaintance with letters. 

It is possible, too, to get a glimpse of the 
character of each in his style of speaking. For 
that of Demosthenes, which had no prettiness or 
pleasantry, and was condensed with a view to power 
and earnestness, did not smell of lamp-wicks, as 
Pytheas seofingly said,? but of water-drinking and 
anxious thought, and of what men called the bit- 
terness and sullenness of his disposition; whereas 
Cicero was often carried away by his love of jesting 


1 See the Demosthenes, iii. 1. 
3 Cf. the Demosthenes, vili. 3. 
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* cf + m^ F > > ^ ` È: 
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1 KoiAlovy Coraés, Bekker, and Graux, after Wyttenbach : 
KeaiAlav, 
* dméAerrey with Graux and Bekker, after Corags: awéAivev. 
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into seurrility, and when, to gain his ends in his 
cases, he treated matters worthy of serious attention 
with ironical mirth and pleasantry, he was careless 
of propriety. Thus, in his defence of Caelius, he 
said that his client, surrounded as he was by great 
luxury and extravagance, did nothing out of the 
way when indulging in pleasures; for not to enjoy 
what is in one's possession was madness, he said, 
particularly when the most eminent philosophers 
assert that true happiness consists in pleasure.! 
And we are told that when Cato prosecuted Murena, 
Cicero, who was then consul, defended him, and 
because of Cato's beliefs made much fun of the 
Stoic sect, in view of the absurdities of their so- 
called paradoxes ; ? and when loud laughter spread 
from the audience to the jurors, Cato, with a quiet 
smile, said to those who sat by: “ What a funny man 
we have, my friends, for consul!" And it would 
seem that Cicero was naturally prone to laughter 
and fond of jesting; his face, too, was smiling and 
peaceful. But in that of Demosthenes there was 
always a certain intense seriousness, and this look 
of thoughtfulness and anxiety he did not easily lay 
aside. For this reason his enemies, as he himself 
says,? called him morose and ill-mannered. 

II. Still further, then, in their writings it is pos- 
sible to see that the one touches upon his own 
praises cautiously and so as not to give offence, 
when there was need of this for some weightier 
end, while on other occasions he is careful and 
moderate; whereas Cicero's immoderate boasting of 


1 Cf. Cicero, pro Caelio, 12, 28; but Plutarch's interpreta- 
tion does Cicero great injustice. Ct. 17, 39 f. 
* Of. pro Murena, 29-81. ? In Phil. ii. 30. 
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! tg’ aro? Graux with M*; ór’ avrov. 
? ueyauAompenéaTepos with Bekker, after Stephanus: peya- 
Aonpenégtatos. 
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himself in his speeches proves that he had an intem- 
perate desire for fame, his cry being that arms must 
give place to the toga and the laurel of triumph to 
the tongue.| And at last he praises not only his 
deeds and actions, but also his speeches, both those 
which he delivered himself and those which he com- 
mitted to writing, as if he were impetuously vying 
with Isocrates and Anaximenes the sophists, instead 
of claiming the right to lead and instruct the 
Homan people, 


“ Steadfast, in heavy armour clad, destructive to 
foes.” ? 


It is necessary, indeed, that a political leader should 
prevail by reason of his eloquence, but ignoble for 
him to admire and crave the fame that springs from 
his eloguence. Wherefore in this regard Demos- 
thenes is more stately and magnificent, since he 
declares that his ability in speaking was a mere 
matter of experience, depending greatly upon the 
goodwill of his hearers,? and considers illiberal and 
vulgar, as they are, those who are puffed up at such 
success. 

III. It is true that in haranguiug and guiding the 
people both had equal power, so that even those 
who controlled armies and camps bhad need of 
their services; Chares, Diopeithes, and Leosthenes 
needed Demosthenes, and Pompey and the young 
Caesar needed Cicero, as Caesar himself says in 
his Memoirs addressed to Agrippa and Maecenas. 


! Cedaut arma togae, concedat laurea laudi (im Pisonem, 
29, 7245.) 

2 The second verse of an elegiae distich attributed to 
Aeschylus in Morals, p. 334d. Ct, Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, 
li.* p. 242, a Cf. On the Crown, 277. 
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But what is thought and said most of all to reveal 
and test the character of a man, namely power 
and authority, which rouses every passion and un- 
covers every baseness, this Demosthenes did not 
have, nor did he give any such proof of himself, 
since he held no conspicuous office, nor did he even 
command the force which was raised by him against 
Philip ; whereas Cicero was sent out as quaestor to 
Sicily, and as pro-consul to Cilicia and Cappadocia, 
at a time when the love of wealth was at its 
greatest height, and when those who were sent 
out as praetors and governors, feeling that theft 
was an ignoble thing, resorted to open plundering, 
so that the taking of property was not thought 
heinous, but he who did this in moderation was 
held in high esteem; and yet Cicero gave many 
proofs of his contempt for wealth, and many of 
his humanity and goodness. And when in Home 
itself he was appointed consul in name, but really 
received the power of a dictator and sole ruler 
against Catiline and his conspirators, he bore witness 
to the truth of Plato's prophecy! that states would 
then have respite from evil, when in one and the 
same person, by some happy fortune, great power 
and wisdom should be conjoined with justice. 
Moreover, it is said to the reproach of Demosthenes 
that he made money by his eloquence, since he 
secretly wrote speeches for Phormio and Apollo- 
dorus, who were adversaries in the same case, and 
since he was accused in the matter of the Great 
King’s money, and condemned for taking that of 
Harpalus. And if we should say that those who 
write these things (and these writers are not few) 


! Republic, p. 473 d. 
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! cobro €pyov Bekker and Graux, after Reiske: roUro rò 
fpryor. 
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tell what is untrue, still, at least, that Demosthenes 
could not bring himself to look with indifference 
upon gifts which kings offered as marks of honour 
and favour, and that this was not to be expected 
of a man who lent money on bottomry, it is im- 
possible to deny; whereas, in the case of Cicero, 
that the Sicilians when he was quaestor, and the 
king of Cappadocia when he was pro-consul, and 
his friends in Rome when he was going into exile, 
offered him large sums and begged him to take 
them, only to meet with his refusal, has been said. 
IV. And surely in the matter of banishment, at 
least, for the one it was disgraceful, since he had 
been convicted of theft; but for the other it was 
a most honourable result, since he had rid his 
country of baleful men. Therefore no account 
was made of the one when he went into exile; 
but for the other the senate changed its garb and 
put on mourning and could not be induced to 
diseuss any business until Cicero's return had been 
decreed. However, Cicero spent his exile idly, 
remaining quietly in Macedonia; but the exile of 
Demosthenes proved to be a great part of his service 
to the state. For he took part in the struggles of 
the Greeks, as has been said, and drove out the 
Macedonian envoys in the various cities which he 
visited, and so showed himself to be a far better 
citizen than "Themistocles or Alcibiades when they 
were having the same fortune; and furthermore, 
when he returned from exile, he again devoted 
himself to this same public service, and steadfastly 
continued waging war upon Antipater and the 
Macedonians. Cicero, on the contrary, was re- 
proached in the senate by Laelius for sitting silent 
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when Caesar asked leave to stand for the consul- 
ship, which was contrary to law, since he was still 
a beardless youth. And Brutus also, in one of his 
letters, accused him of having reared up a tyranny 
greater and more severe than that which the writer 
himself had overthrown.! 

And after all, the one is to be pitied for the 
manner of his death—an old man ignobly carried 
up and down by servants, trying to escape death, 
hiding himself from those who were coming after 
him not much in advance of nature's final summons, 
and then beheaded; whereas in that of the other, 
even though it had a slight touch of supplication, 
we must admire the preparation of the poison and 
its place of custody, must admire, too, the use he 
made of it, because, since the god would not afford 
him asylum, he took refuge at a greater altar, as 
it were, made his escape from arms and mercenaries, 
and laughed to scorn the cruelty of Antipater. 


1 Cicero, ad Brutum, i, 17, 2 (Brutus to Atticus). 
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I. Ir is the life of Alexander the king, and of 
Caesar, who overthrew Pompey, that I ain writing 
in this book, and the multitude of the deeds to be 
treated is so great that I shall make no other preface 
than to entreat my readers, in case I do not tell ot 
all the famous actions of these men, nor even speak 
exhaustively at all in each particular case, but in 
epitome for the most part, not to complain. For it 
is not Histories that I am writing, but Lives; aud in 
the most illustrious deeds there is not always a mani- 
festation of virtue or vice, nay, a slight thing like a 
phrase or a jest often makes a greater revelation of 
character than battles where thousands fall, or the 
greatest armaments, or sieges of cities. Accordingly, 
just as painters get the likenesses in their portraits 
from the face and the expression of the eyes, wherein 
the character shows itself, but make very little ac- 
count of the other parts of the body, so I must be 
permitted to devote myself rather to the signs of 
the soul in men, and by means of these to portray 
the life of each, leaving to others the description of 
their great contests. 

II. As for the lineage of Alexander, on his father's 
side he was a descendant of Heracles through Ca- 
ranus, and on his mother's side a descendant of 
Aeacus through Neoptolemus ; this is accepted with- 
out any question. Aud we are told that Philip, after 
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being initiated into the mysteries of Samothrace at 
the same time with Olympias, he himself being still 
a youth and she an orphan child, fell in love with her 
and betrothed himself to her at once with the con- 
sent of her brother, Arymbas. Well, then, the night 
before that on which the marriage was consummated, 
the bride dreamed that there was a peal of thunder 
and that a thunder-bolt fell upon her womb, and 
that thereby much fire was kindled, which broke into 
flames that travelled all about, and then was ex- 
tinguished. At a later time, too, after the marriage, 
Philip dreamed that he was putting a seal upon his 
wifes womb; and the device of the seal, as he 
thought, was the figure of a lion. The other seers, 
now, were led by the vision to suspect that Philip 
needed to put a closer watch upon his marriage rela- 
tions; but Aristander of Telmessus said that the 
woman was pregnant, since no seal was put upon 
what was empty, and pregnant of a son whose nature 
would be bold and lion-like. Moreover, a serpent 
was once seen lying stretehed out by the side of 
Olympias as she slept, and we are told that this, 
more than anything else, dulled the ardour of Philip's 
attentions to his wife, so that he no longer came 
often to sleep by her side, either because he feared 
that some spells and enchantments might be practised 
upon him by her, or because he shrank from her 
embraces in the conviction that she was the partner 
of a superior being. 

But concerning these matters there is another 
story to this effect: all the women of these parts 
were addicted to the Orphie rites and the orgies of 
Dionysus from very ancient times (being called 
Klodones and Mimallones!), and imitated in many 


1 Macedonian names for Bacchantes. 22] 
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1 Plutarch apparently derives this verb from Opiaca 
(Thracian women). 

2 Sacred to Dionysus, and curried on the heads of the 
celebrants. 
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ways the praetices of the Edonian women and the 
'l'hracian women about Mount Haemus, from whom, 
as it would seem, the word “ threskeuein " ! came to 
be applied to the celebration of extravagant and 
superstitious ceremonies. Now Olympias, who af- 
fected these divine possessions more zealously than 
other women, and carried out these divine inspira- 
tions in wilder fashion, used to provide the revel- 
ling companies with great tame serpents, which 
would often lift their heads from out the ivy and 
the mystic winnowing-baskets,? or coil themselves 
about the wands and garlands of the women, thus 
terrifying the men, 

Ili However, after his vision, as we are told, 
Philip sent Chaeron of Megalopolis to Delphi, by 
whom an oracle was brought him from Apollo, who 
bade him sacrifice to Ammon and hold that god in 
greatest reverence, but told him he was to lose that 
one of his eyes which he had applied to the chink 
in the door when he espied the god, in the form of a 
serpent, sharing the couch of his wife. Moreover, 
Olympias, as Eratosthenes says, when she sent Alex- 
ander forth upon his great expedition, told him, and 
him alone, the secret of his begetting, and bade him 
have purposes worthy of his birth. Others, on the 
contrary, say that she repudiated the idea, and 
said: “Alexander must cease slandering me to 
Hera." 3 

Be that as it may, Alexander was born early in the 
month Hecatombaeon,* the Macedonian name for 

3 The lawful spouse of Zeus Ammon. 

* 356 B.o. The day of birth has probably been moved 
baek two or three months for the sake of the coincidence 


mentioned below (89). Hecatombaeon corresponds nearly to 
July. 
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which is Lois, on the sixth day of the month, and 
on this day the temple of Ephesian Artemis was 
burnt. It was apropos of this that Hegesias the 
Magnesian made an utterance frigid enough to have 
extinguished that great conflagration. He said, 
namely, it was no wonder that the temple of Ar- 
temis was burned down, since the goddess was busy 
bringing Alexander into the world. But all the 
Magi who were then at Ephesus, looking upon the 
temple’s disaster as a sign of further disaster, ran 
about beating their faces and erying aloud that woe 
and great calamity for Asia had that day been born. 
To Philip, however, who had just taken Potidaea, 
there came three messages at the same time: the 
first that Parmenio had conquered the Illyrians in a 
great battle, the second that his race-horse had won 
a victory at the Olympie games, while a third an- 
nounced the birth of Alexander. These things de- 
lighted him, of course, and the seers raised his 
spirits still higher by declaring that the son whose 
birth coincided with three victories would be always 
victorious. 

IV. The outward appearance of Alexander is best 
represented by the statues of him which Lysippus 
made, and it was by this artist alone that Alexander 
himself thought it fit that he should be modelled. 
For those peculiarities which many of his successors 
and friends afterwards tried to imitate, namely, the 
poise of the neck, which was bent slightly to the 
left, and the melting glance of his eyes, this artist 
has accurately observed. Apelles, however, in painting 
him as wielder of the thunder-bolt, did not reproduce 
his complexion, but made it too dark and swarthy. 
Whereas he was of a fair colour, as they say, and his 
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fairness passed into ruddiness on his breast particu- 
larly, and in his face. Moreover, that a very pleasant 
odour exhaled from his skin and that there was a 
fragrance about his mouth aud all his flesh, so that 
his garments were filled with it, this we have read 
in the Memoirs of Aristoxenus. 

Now, the cause of this, perhaps, was the tempera- 
ment of his body, which was a very warm and fiery 
one; for fragrance is generated, as Theophrastus 
thinks, where moist humours are acted upon by heat. 
Wherefore the dry and parched regions of the world 
produce the most and best spices; for the sun draws 
away the moisture which, like material of corruption, 
abounds in vegetable bodies. And in Alexander's 
case, it was the heat of his body, as it would seem, 
which made him prone to drink, and choleric. 

But while he was still a boy his self-restraint 
showed itself in the fact that, although he was im- 
petuous and violent in other matters, the pleasures 
of the body had little hold upon him, and he in- 
dulged in them with great moderation, while his 
ambition kept his spirit serious and lofty in advance 
of his years. For it was neither every kind of fame 
nor fame from every sourcc that he courted, as Philip 
did, who plumed himself like a sophist on the power 
of his oratory, and took care to have the victories of 
his chariots at Olympia engraved upon his coins; 
nay, when those about him inquired whether he 
would be willing to contend in the foot-race at the 
Olympic games, since he was swift of foot, “ Yes," 
said he, “if I could have kings as my contestants.” 
And in general, too, Alexander appears to have been 
averse to the whole race of athletes; at any rate, 
though he instituted very many contests, not only 
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for tragic poets and players on the flute and players 
on the lyre, but also for rhapsodists, as well as for 
hunting of every sort and for fighting with staves, 
he took no interest in offering prizes either for 
boxing or for the pancratium. 

V. He once entertained the envoys from the 
Persian king who came during Philip's absence, and 
associated with them freely. He won upon them 
by his friendliness, and by asking no childish or 
trivial questions, but by enquiring about the length 
of the roads and the character of the journey into 
the interior, about the king himself, what sort of 
a warrior he was, and what the prowess and might 
of the Persians. The envoys were therefore astonished 
and regarded the much-talked-of ability of Philip as 
uothing compared with his son's eager disposition to 
do great things. At all events, as often as tidings 
were brought that Philip had either taken a famous 
city or been vietorious in some celebrated battle, 
Alexander was not very glad to hear them, but would 
say to his comrades : “ Boys, my father will anticipate 
everything; and for me he will leave no great or 
brilliant achievement to be displayed to the world 
with your aid." For since he did not covet pleasure, 
nor even wealth, but excellence and fame, he con- 
sidered that the more he sbould receive from his 
father the fewer would be the suecesses won by 
himself. Therefore, considering that increase in 
prosperity meant the squandering upon his father 
of opportunities for achievement, he preferred to 
receive from him a realm which afforded, not wealth 
nor luxury and enjoyment, but struggles and wars 
and ambitions. 

In the work of caring for him, then, many persons, 
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as was natural, were appointed to be his nurturers, 
tutors, and teachers, but over them all stood Le- 
onidas, a man of stern temperament and a kinsman 
of Olympias. Although he did not himself shun the 
title of tutor, since the office afforded an honourable 
and brilliant occupation, yet by other people, owing 
to his dignity and his relationship, he was called 
Alexander's foster-father and preceptor. The man, 
however, who assumed the character and the title 
of tutor was Lysimachus, a native of Acarnania, who 
had no general refinement, but because he called 
himself Phoenix, Alexander Achilles, and Philip 
Peleus, was highly regarded and held a second 
place. 

VI. Once upon a time Philoneicus the Thessalian 
brought Bucephalas, offering to sell him to Philip for 
thirteen talents,? and they went Gown into the plain 
to try the horse, who appeared to be savage and 
altogether intractable, neither allowing any one to 
mount him, nor heeding the voice of any of Philip's 
attendants, but rearing up against all of them. Then 
Philip was vexed and ordered the horse to be led 
away, believing him to be altogether wild and un- 
broken; but Alexander, who was near by, said: 
* What a horse they are losing, because, for lack of 
skill and courage, they cannot manage him!" At 
first, then, Philip held his peace; but as Alexander 
many times let fall such words and showed great 
distress, he said: “Dost thou find fault with thine 
elders in the belief that thou knowest more than 
they do or art better able to manage a horse?” 


1 The preceptor of Achilles. 
? The talent was worth about £235, or $1,200, with four 
or five times the purchasing power of modern money. 
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“This horse, at any rate," said Alexander, “I could 
manage better than others have." “ And if thou 
shouldst not, what penalty wilt thou undergo for 
thy rashness?" “Indeed,” said Alexander, * I will 
forfeit the price of the horse." There was laughter 
at this, and then an agreement between father and 
son as to the forfeiture, and at once Alexander 
ran to the horse,took hold of his bridle-rein, and 
turned him towards the sun; for he had noticed, as 
it would seem,that the horse was greatly disturbed 
by the sight of his own shadow faling in front of 
him and dancing about. And after he had calmed 
the horse a little in this way, and had stroked him 
with his hand, when he saw that he was full of spirit 
and courage, he quietly cast aside his mantle and 
with a light spring safely bestrode him. Then, with 
a little pressure of the reins on the bit, and without 
striking him or tearing his mouth, he held him in 
hand ;! but when he saw that the horse was rid of 
the fear that had beset him, and was impatient for 
the course, he gave him his head, and at last urged 
him on with sterner tone and thrust of foot. Philip 
and his company were speechless with anxiety at 
first ; but when Alexander made the turn in proper 
fashion and came back towards them proud and 
exultant, all the rest broke into loud cries, but his 
father, as we are told, actually shed tears of joy, 
and when Alexander had dismounted, kissed him, 
saying: “My son, seek thee out a kingdom equal 
to thyself; Macedonia has not room for thee." 

VII. And since Philip saw that his son's nature 
was unyielding and that he resisted compulsion, 
but was easily led by reasoning into the path of duty, 


| Amyot, “le remeit gentiment.” 
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he himself tried to persuade rather than to command 
him ; and because he would not wholly entrust the 
direction and training of the boy to the ordinary 
teachers of poetry and the formal studies, feeling 
that it was a matter of too great importance, and, 
in the words of Sophocles; 


“A task for many bits and rudder-sweeps as well,” 


he sent for the most famous and learned of philoso- 
phers, Aristotle, and paid him a noble and appropriate 
tuition-fee. The city of Stageira, that is, of which 
Aristotle was a native, and which he had himself 
destroyed, he peopled again, and restored to it those 
of its citizens who were in exile or slavery. 

Well, then, as a place where master and pupil 
could labour and study, he assigned them the pre- 
cinct of the nymphs near Mieza, where to this day 
the visitor is shown the stone seats and shady walks 
of Aristotle. It would appear, moreover, that Alex- 
ander not only received from his master his ethical 
and political doctrines, but also participated in those 
secret and more profound teachings which philoso- 
phers designate by the special terms “acroamatic”’ 
and * epoptic,"? and do not impart to many. For 
after he had already crossed into Asia, and when he 
learned that certain treatises on these recondite 
matters had been published in books by Aristotle, 
he wrote him a letter on behalf of philosophy, and 
put it in plain language. And this is a copy of 
the letter. * Alexander, to Aristotle, greeting. Thou 
hast not done well to publish thy acroamatic 


1 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.? p. 315. 
? ie, fit for oral teaching only, and for the initiated ; 
“esoteric,” as opposed to '' exoteric" doctrines. 
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doctrines; for in what shall I surpass other men if 
those doctrines wherein I have been trained are to be 
all men's common property? But I had rather excel 
in my acquaintance with the best things than in my 
power. Farewell.” Accordingly, in defending him- 
self, Aristotle encourages this ambition of Alexander 
by saying that the doctrines of which he spoke were 
both published and not published; for in truth his 
treatise on metaphysies is of no use for those who 
would either teach or learn the science, but is written 
as a memorandum for those already trained therein. 
VIII. Moreover, in my opinion Alexander's love of 
the art of healing was inculcated in him by Aristotle 
preeminently. For he was not only fond of the 
theory of medicine, but actually came to the aid of 
his friends when they were sick, and prescribed for 
them certain treatments and regimens, as one can 
gather from his letters. He was also by nature a 
lover of learning and a lover of reading. And since 
he thought and called the Iliad a viaticum of the 
military art, he took with him Aristotle's recension 
of the poem, called the Iliad of the Casket,! and 
always kept it lying with his dagger under his 
pillow, as Onesicritus “informs us; $ and when he could 
find no other books in the interior of Asia, he 
ordered Harpalus to send him some. So Harpalns 
sent him the books of Philistus, a great many of the 
tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, and Aeschylus, 
and the dithyrambic poems of Telestvs and Phil- 
oxenus. Aristotle he admired at the first, and loved 
him, as he himself used to say, more than he did 
his father, for that the one had given him life, but 
the other had taught him a noble life; later, however, 


1 CF. chapter xxvi. L 
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he held him in more or less of suspicion, not to 
the extent of doing him any harm, but his kindly 
attentions lacked their former ardour and aflection 
towards him, and this was proof of estrangement. 
However, that eager yearning for philosophy which 
was imbedded in his nature and which ever grew 
with his growth, did not subside from his soul, as is 
testified by the honour in which he held Anaxarchus, 
py his gift of fifty talents to Xenocrates, and by the 
attentions which he so lavishly bestowed upon Dan- 
damis and Calanus.! 

IX. While Philip was making an expedition against 
Byzantium, Alexander, though only sixteen years of 
age, was left behind as regent in Macedonia and 
keeper of the royal seal, and during this time he 
subdued the rebellious Maedi, and after taking their 
city, drove out the Barbarians, settled there a mixed 
population, and named the city Alexandropolis. He 
was also present at Chaeroneia and took part in the 
battle against the Greeks,? and he is said to have 
been the first to break the ranks of the Sacred Band 
of the Thebans. And even down to our day there 
was shown an ancient oak by the Cephisus, called 
Alexander's oak, near which at that time he pitched 
his tent; and the general sepulchre of the Mace- 
donians is not far away. 

In consequence of these exploits, then, as was 
natural, Philip was excessively fond of his son, so 
that he even rejoiced to hear the Macedonians call 
Alexander their king, but Philip their general. How- 
ever, the disorders in his household, due to the fact 
that his marriages and amours carried into the king- 
dom the infection, as it were, which reigned in the 


* In 340 Rc. ? In 338 p.o. 
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women’s apartments, produced many grounds of of- 
fence and great quarrels between father and son, 
and these the bad temper of Olympias, who was a 
jealous and sullen woman, made still greater, since 
she spurred Alexander on. The most open quarrel 
was brought on by Attalus at the marriage ot Cleo- 
patra, a maiden whom Philip was taking to wife, 
having fallen in love with the girl when he was 
past the age for it.! Attalus, now, was the girl's 
uncle, and being in his cups, he called upon the 
Macedonians to ask of the gods that from Philip 
and Cleopatra there might be born a legitimate 
successor to the kingdom. At this Alexander was 
exasperated, and with the words, * But what of me, 
base wretch? Dost thou take me for a bastard?” 
threw a cup at him. Then Philip rose up against 
him with drawn sword, but, fortunately for both, 
his anger and his wine made him trip and fall. Then 
Alexander, mocking over him, said: “Look now, 
men! here is one who was preparing to cross from 
Europe into Asia; and he is upset in trying to cross 
from couch to couch." After this drunken broil 
Alexander took Olympias and established her in 
Epirus, while he himself tarried in Illyria. 
Meanwhile Demaratus the Corinthian, who was a 
guest-friend of the house and a man of frank speech, 
came to see Philip. After the first greetings and 
weleomes were over, Philip asked him how the 
Greeks were agreeing with one another, and De- 
maratus replied: “It is surely very fitting, Philip, 
that thou shouldst be concerned about Greece, when 
thou hast filled thine own house with such great 


1 Amyot, “hors d'age et de saison." In consequence of 
this passion Philip had divorced Olympias. 
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1 lay... Swpircov an anonymous correction of the MSS. 
ivta tov 'Arékarāpov eis Tò Swudtiov, after Amyot; Sintenis 
and Bekker adopt ióvra, the correction of Stephanus (earning 
that Alexander was coming). 
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dissension and calamities.’ Thus brought to his 
senses, Philip sent and fetched Alexander home, 
having persuaded him to come through the agency 
of Demaratus. 

A. But when Pixodarus, the satrap of Caria, trying 
by means of a tie of relationship to steal into a 
military alliance with Philip, wished to give his 
eldest daughter in marriage to Arrhidaeus the son 
of Philip, and sent Aristocritus to Macedonia on this 
errand, once more slanderous stories kept coming 
to Alexander from his friends and his mother, who 
said that Philip, by means of a brilliant marriage 
and a great connexion, was trying to settle the king- 
dom upon Arrhidaeus, Greatly disturbed by these 
stories, Alexander sent Thessalus, the tragic actor, 
to Caria, to argue with Pixodarus that he ought to 
ignore the bastard brother, who was also a fool, and 
make Alexander his connexion by marriage. And 
this plan was vastly more pleasing to Pixodarus than 
the former. But Philip, becoming aware of this, 
went to Alexander’s chamber, taking with him one 
of Alexander's friends and companions, Philotas the 
son of Parmenio, and upbraided his son severely, 
and bitterly reviled him as ignoble and unworthy 
of his high estate, in that he desired to become the 
son-in-law of a man who was a Carian and a slave to 
a barbarian king. And as for Thessalus, Philip wrote 
to the Corinthians that they should send him back 
to Macedonia in chains. Moreover, of the other 
companions of Alexander, he banished from Mace- 
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1 The Medeia of Euripides, v. 289 (Kirchhoff). The con- 
text makes the verso suggest the murder of Attalus, Philip, 
and Cleopatra. 
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donia Harpalus and Nearchus, as well as Erigvius 
and Ptolemy, men whom Alexander afterwards re- 
called and had in the highest honours. 

And so when Pausanias, who had been outrageously 
dealt with at the instance of Attalus and Cleopatra 
and could get no justice at Philip's hands, slew Philip, 
most of the blame devolved upon Olympias, on the 
ground that she had added her exhortations to the 
young man's anger and incited him to the deed ; but 
a certain amount of accusation attached itself to 
Alexander also. For it is said that when Pausanias, 
after the outrage that he had suffered, met Alexander, 
and bewailed his fate, Alexander recited to him the 
iambic verse of the “ Medeia ” ! : — 


“The giver of the bride, the bridegroom, and the 
bride." 


However, he did seek out the participants in the plot 
and punished them, and was angry with Olympias 
for her savage treatment of Cleopatra during his 
absence.? 

XI. Thus it was that at the age of twenty years 
Alexander received the kingdom, which was exposed 
to great jealousies, dire hatreds, and dangers on every 
hand. For the neighbouring tribes of Barbarians 
would not tolerate their servitude, and longed for 
their hereditary kingdoms; and as for Greece, al- 
though Philip had conquered her in the field, he had 
not had time enough to make her tame under his 
yoke, but had merely disturbed and changed the 


2? *' After his death Olympias killed Philip’s infant son, 
together with his mother Cleopatra, niece of Attalus, by 
dragging them over a bronze vessel filled with fire” (Pausa- 
nias, viii. 7, 5). 
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! In September, 335 re. Platarch makes no meution of a 
previous expedition of Alexander into Sonthern Greece, im- 
mediately after Philip's death, when he received the submis- 
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condition of affairs there, and then left them in a 
great surge and commotion, owing to the strangeness 
of the situation. The Macedonian counsellors of 
Alexander had fears of the crisis, and thought he 
should give up the Greek states altogether and use 
no more compulsion there, and that he should call 
the revolting Barbarians back to their allegiance by 
mild measures and try to arrest the first symptoms 
of their revolutions; but he himself set out from 
opposite principles to win security and safety for his 
realm by boldness and a lofty spirit, assured that, 
were he seen to abate his dignity even but a little, 
all his enemies would set upon him. Accordingly, 
Le put a speedy stop to the disturbances and wars 
among the Darbarians by overrunning their territories 
with an army as far as to the river Danube, where 
he fought a great battle with Syrmus, the king of 
the Triballi, and defeated him; and on learning that 
the Thebans had revolted and that the Athenians 
were in sympathy with them, he immediately led 
his forces through the pass of Thermopylae, de- 
claring that since Demosthenes had called him a 
boy while he was among the Illyrians and Tribal- 
lians, and a stripling when he had reached Thessaly, 
he wished to show him that before the walls of 
Athens he was a man. 

Arrived before Thebes,! and wishing to give her 
still a chance to repent of what she had done, he 
merely demanded the surrender of Phoenix and 
Prothytes, and proclaimed an amnesty for those 
who came over to his side. But the Thebans made 


sion of all the Greek states except Sparta, and was made 
commander-in-chief of the expedition against Persia, in 
Philip’s place, See Arrian, Anab. i. L 
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TOV pev map avtod Portar kal '"AvrimaTpov, 

J n ` ` t ‘ , 
enpuTTóvrav O6 Tous Tv 'EXXd46a Bovdropévous 
avveAevuÜepoüv tattec@at per avTav, obtws 
évpeyre tous Maxeddvas mpos TóXeguov. yw- 
vicOn pev obv brrép Ovvajtv áper?) Kal mpodupia 
mapa Tov OnBaíev! worXNaTAacios ovat TLS 
vroXepiois ávriraxÜévrew émet 66 kal Tv. Kaó- 
pelav àdévres ot ppovpoi rv Maxedovwy éré- 
qrumToy avtots é£omiaÜev, kukXoÜévTes ot Ete TOL 
KaTa THY paxny auTyY emecov, 7 66 TOMS Tw 
kai Stapracbelca Kateckdhy, TÒ pev Xov Tpos- 
6oxk)carvros avtod ToU; "EXXXgvas éxtdayértas 
made. tydtKovTM xai m TyLavras aTpEennoery, 
dAdws 06 kai Kad\Awmicapévov xapiteaÜat Tots 
THY cvuuáyav éyeXjpacc Kai yap Daxeis cal 
Maruei TOv Ornfaiev xatyyopyoay. únete- 
Aópevos è Tavs tepeis Kal Tods Eévous Tov Maxe- 
Saver &ravras kai tovs amd Livddpou yeyovotas 
kal rovs UTevavTiwbevtas Tois Whdicapévols THY 
an ócTaatv, GTESOTO TOUS AAOUS Trepi TpLo uvptous 
yevopevous ot d€ aT oÜavóvres vmep eEaxtoyt- 
Alous Hoar. 

XII. "Ev è Tois woddols wdGect Kai yaXerrots 
éxecvors à THY TOMY kavetye, Opükés Tives éió- 
Wwavtes oiktav Timoxdeias, yuvarcos évdofou Kai 
cobpovos, autol uév TA ypijuara Gvjpmatov, 0 6€ 
YE MOV TH yvva ud, T pos Biav GV'y'yevóp.evos Kab 
KaTaroyuvas, avéxpiver ev mov xXpuctov éxou Ke- 
xpupmevoy 3) dpyvpiov. ù 66 exe wporoynee, 


! rapa rà» GnBalev Coraés and Bekker, following Reiske: 


rà Tapa rwv €Balwr, 
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a counter-demand that he should surrender to them 
Philotas and Antipater, and made a counter-pro- 
clamation that all who wished to help in setting 
Greece free should range themselves with them ; and 
so Alexander set his Macedonians to the work of 
war. On the part of the Thebans, then, the struggle 
was carried on with a spirit and valour beyond their 
powers, since they were arrayed against an enemy 
who was many times more numerous than they; but 
when the Macedonian garrison also, leaving the 
citadel of the Cadmeia, fell upon them in the rear, 
most of them were surrounded, and fell in the battie 
itself, and their city was taken, plundered, and razed 
to the ground. This was done, in the main, because 
Alexander expected that the Greeks would be terri- 
fied by so great a disaster and cower down in quiet, 
but apart from this, he also plumed himself on grati- 
fying the complaints of his allies; for the Phocians 
and Plataeans had denounced the Thebans. So after 
separating out the priests, all who were guest-friends 
of the Macedonians, the descendants of Pindar,! and 
those who had voted against the revolt, he sold the 
rest into slavery, and they proved to be more than 
thirty thousand; those who had been slain were 
more than six thousand. 

XII. Among the many and grievous calamities 
which thus possessed the city, some Thracians broke 
into the house of Timocleia, a woman of high repute 
and chastity, and while the rest were plundering her 
property, their leader shamefully violated her, and 
then asked her if she had gold or silver concealed 
anywhere. She admitted that she had, and after 

1 ** And we are told that Alexander preserved the house 


of Pindar the poet, and the descendants of Pindar, out of 
regard for Pindar” (Arrian, Anab. i. 9, 10). 
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Kai póvov eis TOv kiyrov ayayovoa kai Octfaca 
$péap, évraüUa (wq tis mOXeos Xa ogévys 
caa BaXety ajT) Ta TiueyTara TW NPNMET OD. 
ÈYKÚTTOVTOS 86 TOU Opaxos Kab KATAGKETTOUEVOU 
TÓp TOTOV, &woer QUTOV é£óm ia lev yevopé, kai 
Tay Ador émeufaXoDoa moXXoUg aTEeKTELVED, 
ws 6€ avix8m | arpós "AXé£av8pov urd TOV Opaxdv 
Sedepér), mpórov pèr amo THs brews Kal Tijs 
Basicews édavm TS Eta pau) Ka peyaXóo pov, 
ávek7AijkT0s Kal abdeas émouévg Tots dyovcw 
érevra TOU HactAéws éperijaavros Tris ein yuvar- 
Kav, amexpivato Oecayévous adep ryeyoverat, 
TOD T vapara£auévov Tpos Piderrmov bep THS TOV 
d SevÉepías Kal TETÓVTOS év Xapwveia 

opa iyyotvros. Üavpdcas obv ò 'AMEav8pos 
aris Kal THV amoKpiaw kai Tv Tpü£w, éxéXeu- 
TEV édeuBépar d GTLEVAL METÀ TAW Tékvov. 

XIII. "A8gvatots òè SuN dyn, KaiTep où peT- 
piws eveyKovat TÓ Tepi OnBas Sverüynua: Kal 
yàp THY TOD pa Ty piov éopriv év xepaiv éxovTes 
bio 7 évÜovs iphear, kai Tois KaTaguyodaww emi’ 
THY TOALY a&TmurTGV perecibocay TOV dtravé pow- 
Tov. QAN elte nea Tós àv HÒN Tov Üvpóv, BaTep 
of NéovTes, eie ÈTLELKÈS Epyoy opnoráro kal CKU- 
Opworáro TvapaBaXetv Bovdopuevos, ov povev 
djíkev aitias mdaans, NAQ Kal Tpocéyely ère- 
Aevoe TOS Tpdypact Tov vody THY TOMY, WS, e 
71 oupPain wept avtov, apEovoav ths “EXAdéos. 
Uotepov nuévrOL TrOArdKES avrov 5 OnBalow avi- 
doa avjdopà Xéyerat Kal mpaórepov oùe driyots 
mapasyetv. OAcs 66 Kal TO mepi KXetrov épyov 

1 gorawyovsir èn} Bekker corrects to puyotow els. 
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leading him by himself into the garden and showing 
him a well, told him that when the city was taken 
she had with her own hands cast in there her most 
valuable possessions. Then, as the Thracian was 
bending over and inspecting the place, she came 
behind him and pushed him in, cast many stones 
upon him, and killed him. And when the Thracians 
led her, with hands bound, to Alexander, she showed 
by her mien and gait that she was a person of great 
dignity and lofty spirit, so calmly and fe: rlessly did 
she follow her eonductors; and when the king asked 
her who she was, she replied that she was a sister of 
Theagenes, who drew up the forces which fought 
Philip in behalf of the liberty of the Greeks, and 
fell in command at Chacroneia. Amazed, therefore, 
at her reply and at what she had done, Alexander 
bade her depart in freedom with her children. 

XIII. Furthermore, he was reconciled with the 
Athenians, although they showed exceeding sorrow 
at the misfortunes of Thebes; for although they had 
begun the festival of the mysteries, they gave it up 
in consequence of their grief,! and upon the Thebans 
who sought refuge in their city they bestowed every 
kindness. But notwithstanding this, whether his rage 
was now sated, as a lion's migli t be, or whether he 
wished to offset a deed of the most sullen savagery 
with one that was merciful, he not only remitted all 
his charges against the citv, but even bade it give 
good heed to its affairs, since, if anything should 
happen to him, it would have the rale over Greece, 
In later times, moreover, as we are told, the calamity 
of the Thebans often gave him remorse, and made 
him milder towards many people. And certainly the 


! According to Arrian (1. 10, 2), it was from panic fright. 
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èr olvq yevópevov kai Thv mpos Iv6ovs vOv Maxe- 
dover aroderiaai, orep ated} THY aTparelav 
xal THY So€av avtod Tpoeuévov, eig peavey avijye 
Atovucov cai vépeatv. ow dé OnBaiev ovdels TOV 
mepryevouévov ds évrvx ov TL KG den Beis Üo'repov 
ov O:Tpátaro map avTov. Taira pev TÀ Tepi 
On Bas. 

XIV. Eis dé Tov Iof pov Tov MA TUANE- 
yévrov kai yndisauévov emi Iépoas pet’  AXe£- 
ávópov oT paTeveLy Arye Ly avnryopevOn. TOXAQv 
be cai TONTEROY dvipav kai QiXoaóQov dmnurn- 
KOTWY ALTO Kal curndopévor, HrATLve Kat Acoyeé- 
yyy tov Suworéa Ta)TO Toujcew, S:atpiSovta 
T'€pi Kópivĝov. ws O66 éxeivos eMaNLT TOV AM£E- 
dvdpou Abyor éyov év TH Kpaveig oXoAnY Tryev, 
avTOS emropeveTo ™pos avTov" éruxe be xaraxel- 
pevos ép Me. kal pikpov per dvexdOicen, av- 
0 OTO TOGOUTOV émepxopévov, Kal bre Bre drev 
eis TOV 'AXéÉavópov. ms Oé Exeltvos doTmacdperos 
kai mpooeem wy avTor fiera ev el TLV0g TU'y Xdvet 
deduevos, ' ' Miepóv, ” epmev, “amo Tob HALOU META- 
oTo”  mpòs ToÎTO Aeyetat TOV "AXtÉavópov 
obTO óuvreÜfjvat «ai Gavpacat catadpovnderra 
THY bmepovrtav Kal TÒ peel os Tov avépas, dove 
TOY Tepi abTOv, ÖS ám jecav, Stayedovroy kai 
ekosTOovTOv, "AXXd uv iyo, eurer, ' ei m 
"AXé£avópos juny, Atoyévgs av funy.” 


I! See chapter li, 2 See chapter I xii. 
* This god was said to have been born of Semele, daughter 
of Cadmus the founder of Thebes, 
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murder of Cleitus,! which he committed in his cups, 
and the cowardly refusal of his Macedonians to follow 
him against tne Indians,? whereby they as it were 
robbed his expedition and his glory of their consum- 
mation, he was wont to attribute to the vengeful 
wrath of Dionysus. And there was not a Theban of 
those that survived who afterwards came to him with 
any request and did not get what he wanted from 
him. ‘Thus much concerning Thebes.4 

XIV, And now a general assembly of the Greeks 
was held at the Isthmus, where a vote was passed 
to make an expedition against Persia with Alexander, 
and he was proclaimed their leader. ‘Thereupon many 
statesmen and philosophers came to him with their 
congratulations, and he expected that Diogenes of 
Sinope also, who was tarrying in Corinth, would do 
likewise. But since that philosopher took not the 
slightest notice of Alexander, and continued to enjoy 
his leisure in the suburb Craneion, Alexander went 
in person to see him; and he found him lying in the 
sun. Diogenes raised himself up a little when he 
saw so many persons coming towards him, and fixed 
his eyes upon Alexander. And when that monarch 
addressed him with greetings, and asked if he wanted 
anything, “ Yes," said Diogenes, “stand a little out 
of my sun." It is said that Alexander was so struck 
by this, and admired so much the haughtiness and 
grandeur of the man who had nothing but scorn for 
him, that he said to his followers, who were laughing 
and jesting about the philosopher as they went away, 
«But verily, if I were not Alexander, I would be 
Diogenes.” 


* For a full account of Alexander's capture and destruction 
of Thebes, see Arrian, Anab. i. 8 f. 
5 See the note on xi. 5. 
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DovAóuevos È TH Bed xpicacbae Tepl (Tas 
oTparetas 5jAOev es AeX dots: Kal Kard TÜYTV 
"uepóv amoppabwr obo, ér als où vevópto vat 
epa rebetv, T prov pep emere TapakaXQv Mu 
T POMAYTLY. Os dé dpvouperys Kat mpoie xopéáms 
TÓV vóuov avTos avaßàs Pia POs Tov vaov €LAKev 
aut yp, 5j Oe oT ep éEqrrnpery Tis a ToveHS elmer 
d "Aviirros €i, © Tat, TO0ÜUTO aükoUcas 'AXétav- 
Ópos oUKéTL éÓn ype érépou HAVTEULATOS, 
arn exe m éBoudeTo Tap GUTÍS Xpno pov. 

Erei 86 @ OPHNTE Tpòs THY oTpateiay, ara TE 
doxet opta Tapa Tov Oatuoviov yever dat, Ka 
Tò mepi AefhjÜpa ToU 'Oppéws Eoavov (jv òè 
kvmapirTtvov) LOpOTa TorvY vmró TAs úpépas exei- 
vas apixe. pooupévay 5€ wavtTwy TÒ onpcion, 
"Apíaravépos ékéXeve Üappetv, ws dowdipous kal 
meptBonrous kaeprya ópevov mpakes, al TOÀUV 
ispara Kal Tovoy Vuvotot ToLnTals Kal LOUOLKOLUS 
mapé£ovat. 

XV. Ths 66 aTpatias TO MAOS oi pev eNd- 
xta Tov AéyovTes _Tpia pupiovs mefaus Kal TeTpa- 
KLTYLALOUS Urmets, ot ÔÈ TAeia TOv meCous m 
TETPAKLOMUPLOUS KAL TpLG XtMoUS, Cri Téls O€ TEV- 
Takisxidious dvaypaddovaw. | éjóOtov 06 TovTaLs 
où TÀÉéOv éBoopnxovra TAAAVTOV Exe auTov 
"Apu róBovAos (a Topet, Aobpis be TpLákovra uó- 
vov fp epóv dat poppy, ‘Ovnaixperos € Kai b1ako~ 
aia TáAavrTa T pog odetAetv. aXX Kaltrep amo 
MIkpa@W kai aTevàv OUTWS Oppuouevos, oU MPÖTEpOV 


l [n the early spring of 334 v.c, 
* Cf. Arrian, Anab. i. 11, 2. 
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And now, wishing to consult the god concerning 
the expedition against Asia, he went to Delphi; and 
since he chanced to come on one of the inauspicious 
days, when it is not lawful to deliver oracles, in the 
first place he sent a summons to the prophetess. 
And when she refused to perform her office and 
cited the law in her excuse, he went up himself and 
tried to drag her to the temple, whereupon, as if 
overcome by his ardour, she said: Thon art in- 
vincible, my son!" On hearing this, Alexander said 
he desired no further prophecy, but had from her 
the oracle which he wanted. 

Moreover, when he set out upon his expedition,‘ 
it appears that there were many signs from heaven, 
and, among them, the image of Orpheus at Leibethra 
(it was made of cypress-wood) sweated profusely at 
about that time. Most people feared the sign, but 
Aristander bade Alexander be of good cheer, assured 
that he was to perform deeds worthy of song and 
story, which would cost poets and musicians much 
toil and sweat to celebrate.? 

XV. As to the number of his forces, those who 
put it at the smallest figure mention thirty thousand 
foot and four thousand horse; those who put it at 
the highest, forty-three thousand foot and five thou- 
sand horse. To provision these forces, Aristobulus 
says he had not more than seventy talents; Duris 
speaks of maintenance for only thirty days; and One- 
sieritus says he owed two hundred talents besides. 
But although he set out with such meagre and narrow 
resources, he would not set foot upon his ship until 


? “Not much more than thirty thousand foot, including 
light-armed troops and archers, and over five thousand 
horse” (Arrian, Anab, i. 11, 3). 
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éréfgn THs vews Ñ Ta TOV éraípev Tpáyguara 
ckerügevos amoveiuat TO pev órypov, TQ O€ Kw- 
uv, TQ 66 cvvotklas mpócoGov À Miuévos. ÑN 
66 karavgXepuévev Kal diayeypaypévey oxedor 
ámávrov trav Bacthicev 0 Ilepóíekas “ ZeavaQ 
dé,” eimev, “© Pactred, TL kavraXebmeis; Tod dé 
dicavros Ste Tas eAtriéas, " Otxobv,” Eby, “ kal 
HUES TOUT@Y KOLVOVÝTOMEV OL HET coU oTpA- 
revójevot." Tapartnocapévov ÔÈ 700 Lepdixxov 
T2v Otayeypagnévgv KTHOLW ALTO, KAL TOV adhov 
dhirwv vior TO avTo émoinaav. Tots 66 Xaufa- 
vouat Kal Seopévors mpobupws éxapitero, xai 
Ta TAetoTa Tov £v Maxedovia dtavépwv obras 
kaTgráAoce. TOLAUTH MeV óppi xai mapaackevi) 
óuavotas Tov "EXXxarovrov Óteépaaev. 

"AvaBas è eis "IAiov &voe th VAC va xai 
Tols fpogiv eoterce. THY 96 '" AxiXAéoS oTHANY 
aXewlrágevos Aima Kal uerà TOV ératpav avvava- 
Spapwv vyvuvós, GoTrep Eos éotiv, dotepdvuce, 
paxaptoas avrov őri kai Cov dirov miotod ral 
TENEUTITAS peydrou knpukos érvX€v. év O6 TQ 
mepiiévar Kat GeaaOat Ta KaTa THY mów époyé- 
vou Tivos avTov €t BovreTar THY  AXefdvópov 
Abpav (deity, éXdxio Ta PpovTi€ery exeivns Ey, THY 
8 'AxuXXéos Enteiv, 7) Ta kXéa Kal Tas mpá£ew 
tuver Tov àryaÜ àv avopay éxetvos. 

XVI 'E»r 8é rovro TOv Aapetov orpatnydy 
peydrny Suva vÜpotkorov kai mapareraypé- 
vav mi Th &af dae, Tod l'pavixob, udyeaÜat pèv 
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he had enquired into the circumstances of his com- 
panions and allotted to one a farm, to another a 
village, and to another the revenue from some hamlet 
or harbour. And when at last nearly all of the crown 
property had been expended or allotted, Perdiccas 
said to him: ** But for thyself, O king, what art thou 
leaving?” And when the king answered, * My 
hopes,” “In these, then,” said Perdiccas, “we also 
will share who make the expedition with thee.” Then 
he declined the possessions which had been allotted 
to him, and some of the other friends of Alexander 
did likewise. But upon those who wanted and would 
accept his favours Alexander bestowed them readily, 
and most of what he possessed in Macedonia was 
used up in these distributions. Such was the ardour 
and such the equipment with which he crossed the 
Hellespont, 

Then, going up to Ilium, he sacrificed to Athena 
and poured libations to the heroes. Furthermore, 
the gravestone of Achilles he anointed with oil, ran 
a race by it with his companions, naked, as is the 
custom, and then crowned it with garlands, pro- 
nouncing the hero happy in having, while he lived, 
a faithful friend, and after death, a great herald of 
his fame, As he was going about and viewing the 
sights of the city, someone asked him if he wished 
to see the lyre of Paris. “For that lyre,” said Alex- 
ander, “I care very little; but I would gladly see 
that of Achilles, to which he used to sing the glorious 
deeds of brave men.” ! 

XVI. Meanwhile the generals of Dareius had as- 
sembled a large force and set it in array at the 
crossing of the river Granicus, so that it was prac- 


1 See the Iliad, ix. 185-191, 
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v 1 A ici e 5 f ^ , , 
lows avayxatov tv, Govrep ev múa THs Actas, 
^ , ^ ^ ^ 
mepi THS eia 000U kai apys’ Tod O6 TmoTapov TÒ 
Babes xai THY dvwpadiay kai Tpayúryra TÓÀV 
LI ` D. , , 
qépav OwÜcv, mpüs oùs Edet yiveaÜDac THY dmó- 
^ [i , 
Baci peta payns, TOV TrElaTwY dedLOTOY, éviov 
06 kal TO "epi TOV ufjva vevojucpévov oitouévov 
Sey QvXAdÉaaB8at (Aataíov yap oók eioÜDetoav ot 
BaciXets Tov MaxeGóvov éEdye thy otpatiay), 
^ , 
ToUTOo pèr émqvepÜocaro Kerevoas OcUrepov 
* f » Lal ^ F [4 3 ^ 
Apreuictov d'yeww, Tod 66 [Iappeviovos, ws ore 
m Li 3 m w ? 
THS Gpas ovaNS, OVK EOVTOS drOKLVOUVEDELV, eUmav 
"7 , ^ e , 1 , ^ 
ata x vvea as Tov  EXXijovrovrov et dofljoerat TOv 
7 ` ^ ` E ^ 3 ! mo eo 
l'oavucóv Sa Bees €XELVOD, eu Bddret TÓ pev- 
^ E e ` 
part ody tras (mmÉcov TpicKaióeka. Kal TPOS 
f A ^ [4 m 
évavría BENN xal Tówove amoppõyas OTXots 
r ^ ’ ^ M 
karamedpaypévous Kal immow éXavvav, kai dua 
t , M 
peUparos mapapépovros kai trepixdvCovtos, bake 
pavs Kal mpos amovotay uMMon Ù) tyre 
^ , ` $ LO ` "n r ` 
oTpaT»yciv. ov um AAN éudds 72 ÓraBacet ral 
^ ^ 7, [a] 
KpaTioas TOV TOTOV XYGXemós kal MOMS, VYPÕV 
` ^ / \ ` , 3A 
«dai Tepic QaXàv yevopévwv Ota TOv mov, eù ùs 
3 , r , ^ 1 » 
jvaykatero hupony pdyerbar Kat rar üvÓpa 
m r * 
cuj mAékeo at Tois émioepopévoi, mpl eie Takev 
Twa KaTaoThvat TOUS O,aflaivovras. évéketvTo 
yàp Kpavyn, kai ToUs tmmovs "apaj9jáXXorres 
^ ^ f t ^ 
Trois tras éxypüvro Sepact, kai Eifect T&v opd- 
rov curTpifévrov. cocauévov 66 ToAXMOv ÈT 
avTOv (Ùv 66 cj TWEATH Kal TOD kpávovs TH YaiTy 
e £ [d t ` Li 
Stampers, Hs exarépoÜ ev eio Tijkec WTEPOY Xevico- 
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tically necessary to fight, as it were at the gates of 
Asia, for entrance and dominion there. But most of 
the Macedonian officers were afraid of the depth of 
the river, and of the roughness and unevenness of 
the farther banks, up which they would have to 
climb while fighting. Some, too, thought they ought 
to observe carefully the customary practice in regard 
to the month (for in the month of Daesius the kings 
of Macedonia were not wont to take the field with 
an army). This objection Alexander removed by 
bidding them call the month a second Artemisius ; 
and when Parmenio, ou the ground that it was too 
late in the day, objected to their risking the passage, 
he declared that the Hellespont would blush for 
shame, if, after having crossed that strait, he should 
be afraid of the Granicus, and plunged into the 
stream with thirteen troops of horsemen. And since 
he was charging against hostile missiles and precipi- 
tous positions covered with infantry and cavalry, and 
through a stream that swept men off their feet and 
surged about them, he seemed to be acting like a 
frenzied and foolish commander rather than a wise 
one. However, he persisted in his attempt to cross, 
gained the opposite banks with difficulty and much 
ado, though they were moist and slippery with mud, 
and was at once compelled to fight pell-mell and 
engage his assailants man by man, before his troops 
who were crossing could form into any order. For 
the enemy pressed upon them with loud shouts, and 
matching horse with horse, plied their lances, and 
their swords when their lances were shattered. Many 
rushed upon Alexander, for he was conspicuous by 
his buckler and by his helmet's crest, on either side 
of which was fixed a plume of wonderful size and 
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whiteness. But although a javelin pierced the joint 
of his breastplate, he was not wounded; and when 
Rhoesaces and Spithridates, two Persian commanders, 
made at him together, he avoided the one, and smote 
Rhoesaces, who wore a breastplate, with his spear; 
and when this weapon snapped in two with the blow, 
he took to his sword. Then, while he was thus 
engaged with Rhoesaces, Spithridates rode up from 
one side, raised himself up on his horse, and with 
all his might came down with a barbarian battle-axe 
upon Alexander's head. Alexander's crest was broken 
off, together with one of its plumes, and his helmet 
could barely and with difficulty resist the blow, so 
that the edge of the battle-axe touched the topmost 
hair of his head. But while Spithridates was raising 
his arm again for another stroke, Cleitus, ‘ Black 
Cleitus," got the start of him and ran him through 
the body with his spear. At the same time Rhoesaces 
also fell, smitten by Alexander's sword. 

While Alexander's cavalry were making such a 
dangerous and furious fight, the Macedonian phalanx 
crossed the river and the iníantry forces on both 
sides engaged. The enemy, however, did not resist 
vigorously, nor for a long time, but fled in a rout, all 
except the Greek mercenaries. ‘These made a stand 
at a certain eminence, and asked that Alexander 
should promise them quarter. But he, influenced by 
anger more than by reason, charged foremost upon 
them and lost his horse, which was smitten through 
the ribs with a sword (it was not Bucephalas, but 
another); and most of the Macedonians who were 
slain or wounded fought or fell there, since they 
came to close quarters with men who knew how 
to fight and were desperate. 
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! Diodorus (xvii. 21, 6) says that more than ten thousand 
Persian footmen fell, and not less than two thousand horse- 
men; while over twenty thousand were taken prisoners. 
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Of the Barbarians, we are told, twenty thousand 
footmen fell, and twenty-five hundred horsemen.! 
But on Alexander's side, Aristobulus says there were 
thirty-four dead in all, of whom nine were footmen. 
Of these, then, Alexander ordered statues to be set 
up in bronze, and Lysippus wrought them.? More- 
over, desiring to make the Greeks partners in his 
victory, he sent to the Athenians in particular three 
hundred of the captured shields, and upon the rest 
of the spoils in genera] he ordered a most ambitious 
inscription to be wrought: “ Alexander the son of 
Philip and all the Greeks except the Lacedaemonians 
from the Barbarians who dwell in Asia.” But the 
drinking vessels and the purple robes and whatever 
things of this nature he took from the Persians, all 
these, except a few, he sent to his mother. 

XVII. This contest at once made a great change 
in the situation to Alexander's advantage, so that he 
received the submission even of Sardis, the bulwark 
of the barbarian dominion on the sea-coast, and added 
the rest of the country to his conquests.  Halicar- 
nassus alone withstood him, aud Miletus, which cities 
he took by storm? and subdued all the territories 
about them. Then he was in doubt as to his future 
course. Many times he was eager to encounter 
Dareius and put the whole issue to hazard, and many 
times he would make up his mind to practice himself 
first, as it were, and strengthen himself by acquiring 
the regions along the sea with their resources, and 


? According to Arrian (Aneb. i, 16, 4), about twenty-five 
of Alexander’s companions, a select corps, fell at the first 
onset, and it was of these that Alexander ordered statues to 
be made by Lysippus. 

3 The siege and capture of these cities occupied Alexander 
till the late autumn of 334 B.C. 
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| maísaea0e Sintenis?, with CO and Stephanus; ravcacÓa: 
Sintenis! and Dekker. 


! According to Arrian (Anab. i. 26, 1 f.), there is no route 
along this beach except when the north wind blows. ‘ But 
at that time, after strong south winds, the north winds 
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then to go up against that monarch. Now, there is 
in Lycia, near the city of Xanthus, a spring, which 
at this time, as we are told, was of its own motion 
upheaved from its depths, and overflowed, and cast 
forth a bronze tablet bearing the prints of ancient 
letters, in which it was made known that the empire 
of the Persians would one day be destroyed by the 
Greeks and come to an end. Encouraged by this 
prophecy, Alexander hastened to clear up the sea- 
coast as far as Cilicia and Phoenicia. His rapid 
passage along the coasts of Pamphylia has afforded 
many historians material for bombastic and terrify- 
ing description. They imply that by some great and 
heaven-sent good fortune the sea retired to make 
way for Alexander, although at other times it always 
came rolling in with violence from the main, and 
scarcely ever revealed to sight the small rocks 
which lie close up under the precipitous and riven 
sides of the mountain! And Menander, in one 
of his comedies,? evidently refers jestingly to this 
marvel :— 


* How Alexander-like, indeed, this is; and if I seek 


some one, 
Spontaneous he'll present himself; and if I clearly 
must 
Pass through some place by sea, this will lie open 
to my steps." 


Alexander himself, however, made no such prodigy 
out of it in his letters, but says that he marched by 


blew, and rendered his passage easy and quick, not without 
the divine intervention, as both he and his followers inter- 
preted.” 

? Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 240. 
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way of the so-called Ladder, and passed through it, 
setting out from Phaselis. "This was the reason for 
his spending several days in that city, during which 
he noticed that a statue of Theodectas, a deceased 
citizen of Phaselis, had been erected in the market- 
place. Once, therefore, after supper and in his eups, 
he led a band of revellers to the statue and crowned 
it with many of their garlands, thus in pleasantry 
returning no ungraceful honour for the past asso- 
ciation with the man which he owed to Aristotle 
and philosophy. 

XVIII. After this, he overpowered such of the 
Pisidians as had offered him resistance, and subdued 
Phrygia; and after he had taken the city of Gordium,! 
reputed to have been the home of the ancient Midas, 
he saw the much-talked-of waggon bound fast to its 
yoke with bark of the cornel-tree, and heard a story 
confidently told about it by the Barbarians, to the 
effect that whosoever loosed the fastening was des- 
tined to become king of the whole world. Well, 
then, most writers say that since the fastenings had 
their ends concealed, and were intertwined many 
times in crooked coils, Alexander was at a loss how 
to proceed, and finally loosened the knot by cutting 
it through with his sword, and that when it was thus 
smitten many ends were to be seen. But Aristobulus 
says that he undid it very easily, by simply taking 
out the so-called “hestor,’ or pim, of the waggon- 
pole, by which the yoke-fastening was held together, 
and then drawing away the yoke.” 

Setting out from there, he subdued Paphlagonia 
and Cappadocia, and on hearing of the death of 


Meninon, one of the commanders of Dareius on the 
1 Early in 333 5.0. ? Cf. Arrian, Anab, ii, 3. 
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catanayévts Bekker reads xal xararayévri {and got chilled). 
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sea-board, who was thought likely to give Alexander 
abundant trouble and infinite annoyance, he was all 
the more encouraged for his expedition into the in- 
terior. Moreover, Dareius was already coming down 
to the coast from Susa, exalted in spirit by the magni- 
tude of his forces (for he was leading an army of six 
hundred thousand men), and also encouraged by a 
certain dream, which the Magi interpreted in a way 
to please him rather than as the probabilities de- 
manded. For he dreamed that the Macedonian 
phalanx was all on fire, and that Alexander, attired 
in a robe which he himself formerly used to wear 
when he was a royal courier, was waiting upon him, 
after which service he passed into the temple of 
Belus and disappeared. By this means, as it would 
seem, it was suggested to Dareius from Heaven that 
the exploits of the Macedonians would be conspicuous 
and brilliant, that Alexander would be master of Asia, 
just as Dareius became its master when he was made 
king instead of royal courier, and would speedily end 
his life with glory. 

XIX. Dareius was still more encouraged by Alex- 
ander's long delay in Cilicia, which he attributed to 
cowardice. The delay was due, however, to a sickness, 
which assailed him in consequence of fatigues, ac- 
cording to some,! but according to others, because 
he took a bath in the river Cydnus, whose waters 
were icy cold. Be that as it may, none of the other 
physicians had the courage to administer remedies, 
but thinking that the danger was too great to be 
overcome by any remedy whatever, they were afraid 
of the charges which would be made against them 
by the Macedonians in consequence of their failure; 


* So Aristobulus (Arrian, Anab. ii. 4, 7). 
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but Philip the Acarnanian, who saw that the king 
was in an evil plight, put confidence in his friend- 
ship, and thinking it a shameful thing not to share 
his peril by exhausting the resources of art in trying 
to help him even at great risk, prepared a medicine 
and persuaded him to drink it boldly, if he was 
anxious to regain his strength for the war. Mean- 
while, however, Parmenio sent a letter to Alexander 
from the camp, urging him to be on his guard against 
Philip, for the reason that he had been persuaded by 
Dareius, with the promise of large gifts and a marriage 
with his daughter, to kill Alexander. Alexander read 
the letter and placed it under his pillow, without 
showing it to any one of his friends, When the time 
appointed was at hand, and Philip came in with the 
king's companions, carrying the medicine in a cup, 
Alexander handed him the letter, while he himself 
took the medicine from him with readiness and no 
sign of suspicion. It was an amazing sight, then, 
and one well worthy of the stage, —the one reading 
the letter, the other drinking the medicine, and then 
both together turning their eyes upon one another, 
but not with the same expression ; for Alexander, 
by his glad and open countenance, showed his good 
will towards Philip and his trust in him, while Philip 
was beside himself at the calumny, now lifting up 
his hands towards heaven and calling upon the gods 
to witness his innocence, and now falling upon the 
couch on which Alexander lay and beseeching him to 
be of good courage and obey his physician. For at 
first the medicine mastered the patient, and as it 
were drove back and buried deep his bodily powers, 
so that his voice failed, he fell into a swoon, and 
became almost wholly unconscious. However, he 
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was speedily restored to his senses by Philip, and 
when he had recovered strength he showed himself 
to the Macedonians, who refused to be comforted 
until they had seen Alexander. 

XX. Now, there was in tbe army of Dareius a 
certain Macedonian who had fled from his country, 
Amyntas by name, and he was well acquainted with 
the nature of Alexander. This man, when he saw 
that Dareius was eager to attack Alexander within 
the narrow passes of the mountains, begged him to 
remain where he was, that he might fight a decisive 
battle with his vast forces against inferior numbers 
in plains that were broad and spacious. And when 
Dareius replied that he was afraid the enemy would 
run away before he could get at them, and Alexander 
thus escape him, * Indeed,” said Amyntas, “on this 
point, O king, thou mayest be without fear; for he 
will march against thee, nay, at this very moment, 
probably, he is on the march." Dareius would not 
listen to these words of Ámyntas, but broke camp 
and marched into Cilicia, and at the same time Alex- 
ander marched into Syria against him. But having 
missed one another in the night, they both turned 
back again, Alexander rejoicing in his good fortune, 
and eager to meet his enemy in the passes, while 
Dareius was as eager to extricate his forces from the 
passes and regain his former camping-ground. For 
he already saw that he had done wrong to throw 
himself into places which were rendered unfit for 
cavalry by sea and mountains and a river running 
through the middie (the Pinarus), which were broken 
up in many parts, and favoured the small num- 
bers of his enemy. And not only was the place 
for the battle a gift of Fortune to Alexander, but 
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his generalship was better than the provisions of 
Fortune for his victory. For since he was so vastly 
inferior in numbers to the Barbarians, he gave them 
no opportunity to encircle him, but, leading his 
right wing in person, extended it past the enemy's 
left, got on their flank, and routed the Barbarians 
who were opposed to him, fighting among the fore- 
most, so that he got a sword-wound in the thigh. 
Chares says this wound was given him by Dareius, 
with whom he had a hand-to-hand combat, but Alex- 
ander, in a letter to Antipater about the battle, did not 
say who it was that gave him the wound; he wrote 
that he had been wounded in the thigh with a dagger, 
but that no serious harm resulted from the wound. 
Although he won a brilliant victory and destroyed 
more than a hundred and ten thousand of his enemies, 
he did not capture Dareius, who got a start of four 
or five furlongs in his flight; but he did take the 
king's chariot, and his bow, before he came back 
from the pursuit. He found his Macedonians carry- 
ing off the wealth from the camp of the Barbarians, 
and the wealth was of surpassing abundance, al- 
though its owners had come to the battle in light 
marching order and had left most of their baggage 
in Damascus ; he found, too, that his men had picked 
out for him the tent of Dareius, which was full to 
overflowing with gorgeous servitors and furniture, 
and many treasures, Straightway, then, Alexander 
put off his armour and went to the bath, saying: 
*Let us go and wash off the sweat of the battle in 
the bath of Dareius.”  * No, indeed," said one of 
his companions, “but rather in that of Alexander; 
for the property of the conquered must belong to 
the conqueror, and be called his." And when he 
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saw the basins and pitchers and tubs and caskets, all 
of gold, and curiously wrought, while the apartment 
was marvellously fragrant with spices and unguents, 
and when he passed from this into a tent which was 
worthy of admiration for its size and height, and for 
the adornment of the couch and tables and banquet 
prepared for him, he turned his eyes upon his com- 
panions and said: * This, as it would seem, is to be 
a king 

XXI. As he was betaking himself to supper, some- 
one told him that among the prisoners were the 
mother, wife, and two unmarried daughters of Da- 
reius, and that at sight of his chariot and bow they 
beat their breasts and lamented, believing that he 
was dead. Accordingly, after a considerable pause, 
more affected by their affliction than by his own 
success, he sent Leonnatus, with orders to tell 
them that Dareius was not dead, and that they need 
have no fear of Alexander; for it was Dareius upon 
whom he was waging war for supremacy, but they 
should have everything which they used to think 
their due when Dareius was undisputed king. If 
this message was thought by the women to be mild 
and kindly, still more did the actions of Alexander 
prove to be humane. | l'or he gave them permission 
to bury whom they pleased of the Persians, and to 
use for this purpose raiment and adornment from the 
spoils, and he abated not one jot of their honour- 
able maintenance, nay, they enjoyed even larger 
allowances than before. But the most honourable 
and most princely favour which these noble and 
chaste women received from him in their captivity 
was that they neither heard, nor suspected, nor 
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awaited anything that could disgrace them, but lived, 
as though guarded in sacred and inviolable virgins’ 
chambers instead of in an enemy's camp, apart from 
the speech and sight of men. And yet it is said that 
the wife of Dareius was far the most comely of all 
royal women, just as Dareius himself also was hand- 
somest and tallest of men, and the daughters re- 
sembled their parents. 

But Alexander, as it would seem, considering the 
mastery of himself a more kingly thing than the 
conquest of his enemies, neither laid hands upon 
these women, nor did he know any other before 
marriage, except Barsiné. This woman, Memnon's 
widow, was taken prisoner at Damascus. And since 
she had received a Greek education, and was of an 
agreeable disposition, and since her father, Arta- 
bazus, was son of a king’s daughter, Alexander de- 
termined (at Parmenio's instigation, as Aristobulus 
says) to attach himself to a woman of such high 
birth and beauty. But as for the other captive 
women, seeing that they were surpassingly stately 
and beautiful, he merely said Jestingly that Persian 
women were torments to the eyes! And displaying 
in rivalry with their fair looks the beauty of his own 
sobriety and self-control, he passed them by as though 
they were lifeless images for display. 

XXII. Moreover, when Philoxenus, the commander 
of his forces on the sea-board, wrote that there was 
with him a certain Theodorus, of Tarentum, who had 
two boys of surpassing beauty to sell, and enquired 
whether Alexander would buy them, Alexander was 
incensed, and cried out many times to his friends, 
asking them what shameful thing Philoxenus had ever 


1 Ch Herod, v. 18. 
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seen in him that he should spend his time in making 
such disgraceful proposals. And on Philoxenus him- 
self he heaped much reproach in a letter, bidding 
him send Theodorus to perdition, merchandize and all. 
He severely rebuked Hagnon also for writing to him 
that he wanted to buy Crobylus, whose beauty was 
famous in Corinth, as a present for him. Further- 
more, on learning that Damon and Timotheus, two 
Macedonian soldiers under Parmenio's command, had 
ruined the wives of certain mercenaries, he wrote to 
Parmenio ordering him, in ease the men were con- 
victed, to punish them and put them to death as 
wild beasts born for the destruction of mankind. In 
this letter he also wrote expressly concerning him- 
self: ** As for me, indeed, it will be found not only 
that I have not seen the wife of Dareius or desired 
to see her, but that I have not even allowed people 
to speak to me of her beauty." And he used to say 
that sleep and sexual intercourse, more than any 
thing else, made him conscious that he was mortal, 
implying that both weariness and pleasure arise froin 
one and the same natural weakness. 

He had also the most complete mastery over his 
appetite, and showed this both in many other ways, 
and especially by what he said to Ada, whom he 
honoured with the title of Mother and made queen 
of Caria When, namely, in the kindness of her 
heart, she used to send him day by day many viands 
and sweetmeats, and finally oflered him bakers and 
cooks reputed to be very skilful, he said he wanted 
none of them, for he had better cooks which had 
been given him by his tutor, Leonidas; for his break- 


1 Cf. Arrian, Anab. i. 23, 8 
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fast, namely, a night march, and for his supper, a 
light breakfast. ‘And this same Leonidas," he said, 
* used to come and open my chests of bedding and 
clothing, to see that my mother did not hide there 
for me some luxury or superfluity." 

XXIII To the use of wine also he was less ad- 
dicted than was generally believed. The belief arose 
from the time which he would spend over each cup, 
more in talking than in drinking, always holding 
some long discourse, and this too when he had abun- 
dant leisure. For in the stress of affairs he was not 
to be detained, as other commanders were, either by 
wine, or sleep, or any sport, or amour, or spec- 
tacle. This is proved by his life, which, though 
altogether brief, he filled to overflowing with the 
greatest exploits, In his times of leisure, however, 
after rising and sacrificing to the gods, he immedi- 
ately took breakfast sitting ; then, he would spend 
the day in hunting, or administering justice, or ar- 
ranging his military affairs, or reading. If he were 
making a march which was not very urgent, he 
would practise, as he went along, either archery or 
mounting and dismounting from a chariot that was 
under way. Often, too, for diversion, he would hunt 
foxes or birds, as may be gathered from his journals. 
After he had taken quarters for the night, and while 
he was enjoying bath or anointing, he would enquire 
of his chief cooks and bakers whether the arrange- 
ments for his supper were duly made. When it was 
late and already dark, he would begin his supper, 
reclining on a couch, and marvellous was his care 
and circumspection at table, in order that everything 
might be served impartially aud without stint; but 
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over the wine, as I have said, he would sit long, for 
conversation's sake. And although in other ways he 
was of all princes most agreeable in his intercourse, 
and endowed with every grace, at this time his boast- 
fulness would make him unpleasant and very like a 
common soldier. Not only was he himself carried 
away into blustering, but he suffered himself to be 
ridden by his flatterers. These were a great annoy- 
ance to the finer spirits in the company, who desired 
neither to vie with the flatterers, nor yet to fall 
behind them in praising Alexander. The one course 
they thought disgraceful, the other had its perils. 
After the drinking was over, he would take a bath 
and sleep, frequently until midday; and sometimes 
he would actually spend the entire day in sleep. 

In the matter of delicacies, too, he himself, at all 
events, was master of his appetite, so that often, 
when the rarest fruits or fish were brought to him 
from the sea-coast, he would distribute them to each 
of his companions until he was the only one for 
whom nothing remained. His suppers, however, 
were always magnificent, and the outlay upon them 
increased with his suecesses until it reached the sum 
of ten thousand drachmas. ‘There it stood, and that 
was the prescribed limit of expenditure for those 
who entertained Alexander. 

XXIV. After the battle at Issus,! he sent to Da- 
mascus and seized the money and baggage of the Per- 
sians together with their wives and children. And 
most of all did the Thessalian horsemen enrich them- 
selves, for they had shown thetnselves surpassingly 
brave in the battle, and Alexander sent them on this 
expedition purposely, wishing to have them enrich 


1 November, 333 r.c. 
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themselves. But the rest of the army also was filled 
with wealth. Then for the first time the Macedo- 
nians got a taste of gold and silver and women and 
barbaric luxury of life, and now that they had struck 
the trail, they were like dogs in their eagerness to 
pursue and track down the wealth of the Persians. 

However, Alexander determined first to make him- 
self master of the sea-coasts. As for Cyprus, then, 
its kings came at once and put the island in his 
hands, together with Phoenicia, with the exception 
of Tyre. But Tyre he besieged for seven months,! 
with moles, and engines-of-war, and two hundred 
triremes by sea. During this siege he had a dream 
in which he saw Heracles stretching out his hand to 
him from the wall and calling him. And many of 
the Tyrians dreamed that Apollo told them he was 
going away to Alexander, since he was displeased at 
what was going on in the city. Whereupon, as if 
the god had been a common deserter caught in 
the act of going over to the enemy, they en- 
circled his colossal figure with cords and nailed 
it down to its pedestal, calling him an Alex- 
andrist. In another dream, too, Alexander thought 
he saw a satyr who mocked him at a distance, and 
eluded his grasp when he tried to catch him, but 
finally, after much coaxing and chasing, surrendered. 
The seers, dividing the word “satyros” into two 
parts, said to him, plausibly enough, * Tyre is to be 
thine.” And a spring is pointed out, near which 
Alexander dreamed he saw the satyr. 

While the siege of the city was in progress, he 
made an expedition against the Arabians who dwelt 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Antilibanus. On 


! Jauuary-August, 332 B.C. 
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this expedition he risked his life to save his tutor, 
Lysimachus, who insisted on following him, declaring 
himself to be neither older nor weaker than Phoenix.! 
But when the force drew near the mountains, they 
abandoned their horses and proceeded on foot, and 
most of them got far on in advance. Alexander 
himself, however, would not consent to abandon the 
worn and weary Lysimachus, since evening was al- 
ready coming on and the enemy were near, but sought 
to encourage him and carry him along. Before he 
was aware of it, therefore, he was separated from his 
army with a few followers, and had to spend a night 
of darkness and intense cold in a region that was 
rough and difficult. In this plight, he saw far off a 
number of scattered fires which the enemy were 
burning. So, since he was confident in his own 
agility, and was ever wont to cheer the Macedonians 
in their perplexities by sharing their toils, he ran to 
the nearest camp-fire. Two Barbarians who were 
sitting at the fire he decpatched with his dagger, and 
snatching up a fire-brand, brought it to his own party. 
These kindled a great fire and at once frightened 
some of the enemy into flight, routed others who 
came up against them, and spent the night without 
further peril. Such, then, is the account we have 
from Chares. 

XXV. The siege of the city had the following 
issue. While Alexander was giving the greater part 
of his forces a rest from the à many struggles which 
they had undergone, and was leading up only a few 
men to attack the walls, in order that the enemy might 
have no respite, Aristander the seer made a sacrifice, 
and after taking the omens, declared very confidently 


* Cf. chapter v. à. 
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to the bystanders that the city would certainly be 
captured during that month. His words produced 
laughter and jesting, since it was then the last day 
of the month, and the king, seeing that he was per- 
plexed, and being always eager to support his pro- 
phecies, gave orders to reckon that day, not as the 
thirtieth of the month, but as the twenty-cighth ; 
and then, after the trumpet had sounded the signal, 
he attacked the walls with greater vigour than he 
had at first intended. The assault became fierce, 
and even those troops which had been left in camp 
could not restrain themselves, but ran in throngs to 
help the assailants, and the Tyrians gave up the 
fight. So Alexander took the city on that day. 
After this, as he was giving siege to Gaza, the 
principal city of Syria, a clod of earth, which had 
been dropped from on high by a bird, struck him on 
the shoulder. The bird alighted on one of the bat- 
tering-engines, and was at once caught in the network 
of sinews which were used to give a twist to the 
ropes? And the omen was fulfilled as Aristander 
predicted; for though Alexander was wounded in 
the shoulder, he took the city. Moreover, as he 
was dispatching great quantities of the spoils home 
to Olympias and Cleopatra and his friends, he 
sent also to Leonidas his tutor five hundred talents’ 
weight of frankincense and a hundred of myrrh, 
in remembrance of the hope with which that 
teacher had inspired his boyhood. It would seem, 
namely, that Leonidas, as Alexander was one day 
sacrificing and taking incense with both hands to 
throw upon the altar-fire, said to him :—** Alexander, 


! During September and October of 332 p.c, 
1 Of. Curtius, Hist. Alex. iv. 6, 11 E 
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when thou hast conquered the spice-bearing re- 
gions thou canst be thus lavish with thine incense ; 
now, however, use sparingly what thou hast." Ac- 
cordingly, Alexander now wrote him: “I have sent 
thee myrrh and frankincense in abundance, that thou 
mayest stop dealing parsimoniously with the gods." 

XXVI. When a “small coffer was brought to him, 
which those in charge of the baggage and wealth of 
Dareius thought the most precious thing there, he 
asked his friends what valuable object they thought 
would most fittingly be deposited in it. And when 
many answered and there were many opinions, Alex- 
ander himself said he was going to deposit the Hiad 
there for safe keeping.’ This is attested by many 
trustworthy authorities. And if what the Alexan- 
drians tell us on the authority of Heracleides is true, 
then it would seem that Homer was no idle or un- 
profitable companion for him in his expedition. They 
say, namely, that after his conquest of Egypt he 
wished to found a large and populous Greek city 
which should bear his name, and by the advice of 
his architects was on the point of measuring off and 
enclosing a certain site for it, Then, in the night, 
as he lay asleep, he saw a wonderful vision. A man 
with very hoary locks and of a venerable aspect 
appeared to stand by his side and recite these 
verses i— 


* Now, there is an island in the mucl-dashing sea, 
In front of Egypt; Pharos is what men call it.” 2 


Accordingly, he rose up at once and went to Pharos, 
which at that time was still an island, a little above 
the Canobic mouth of the Nile, but now it has been 


1 Cf. chapter viii. 2, ® Odyssey, iv. 354 f. 
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joined to the mainland by a causeway. And when 
he saw a site of surpassing natural advantages (for 
it is a strip of land like enough to a broad isthmus, 
extending between a great lagoon and a stretch of 
sea which terminates in a large harbour), he said he 
saw now that Homer was not only admirable in other 
ways, but also a very wise architect, and ordered the 
plan of the city to be drawn in conformity with this 
site. There was no chalk at hand, so they took 
barley-meal! and marked out with it on the dark 
soil a rounded area, to whose inner arc straight lines 
extended so as to produce the figure of a chlamys, 
or military cloak, the lines beginning from the skirts 
(as one may say), and narrowing the breadth of the 
area uniformly. The king was delighted with the 
design; but suddenly birds from the river and the 
lagoon, infinite in number and of every sort and 
size, settled down upon the place like clouds and 
devoured every particle of the barley-meal, so that 
even Alexander was greatly disturbed at the omen. 
However, the seers exhorted him to be of good 
cheer, since the city here founded by him would 
have most abundant and helpful resources and be a 
nursing mother for men of every nation, and so he 
ordered those in charge of the work to proceed with 
it, while he himself set out for the temple of Ammon. 
The journey thither was long, full of toils and hard- 
ships, and had two perils. One is the dearth of 
water, which leaves the traveller destitute of it for 
many days; the other arises when a fierce south wind 
smites men travelling in sand of boundless depth, 


1 Of. Arrian, Anab, iii. 2, 1, 
3 See Tarbell, ‘‘The Form of the Chlamys,” Classiend 
Philology, 1906, p. 285. 
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1 Cf. Herod. iii, 26. 

* According to Ptolemy, son of Lagus, two serpents served 
Alexander's army as guides to the oracle and back again. 
“But Aristobulus, whose account is generally admitted to 
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as is said to have been the case with the army of 
Cambyses, long ago; the wind raised great bil lows 
of sand all over "the plain and buried up fifty thousand 
men, to their utter destruction. Almost all of Alex- 
ander's followers took all these things into consider- 
ation, but it was difficult to turn him aside from any 
course so ever when he had once set out upon it. 
For Fortune, by yielding to his onsets, was making 
his purpose obstinate, and the high spirit which he 
carried into his undertakings rendered his ambition 
finally invincible, so that it subdued not only enemies, 
but even times and places. 

XXVII. At all events, during the journey which 
he made at this time, the assistance rendered him by 
Heaven in his perplexities met with more credence 
than the oracles which he afterwards received, nay, 
in a way, the oracles obtained credence in conse- 
quence of such assistance, For, to begin with, much 
rain from heaven and persistent showers removed 
all fear of thirst, quenched the dryness of the sand, 
so that it became moist and compact, and made 
the air purer and good to breathe. Again, when the 
marks for the guides became eonfused, and the 
travellers were separated and wandered about in 
ignorance of the route, ravens appeared and as- 
sumed direction of their march,’ flying swiftly on 
in front of them when they followed, and waiting 
for them when they marched slowly and lagged 
behind. Moreover, what was most astonishing of 
all, Callisthenes tells us that the birds by their cries 
called back those who straggled away in the night, 


be correct, says that two ravens flew in front of the army 
and acted as Alexanders guides" (Arrian, Anab, iii. 
3, 5 £4. 
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and cawed until they had set them in the track of 
the march. 

When Alexander had passed through the desert 
and was come to the place of the oracie, the prophet 
of Ammon gave him salutation from the god as from 
a father; whereupon Alexander asked him whether 
any of the murderers of his father had escaped him. 
To this the prophet answered by bidding him be 
guarded in his speech, since his was not a mortal 
father. Alexander therefore changed the form of 
his question, and asked whether the murderers of 
Philip had all been punished; and then, regarding 
his own empire, he asked whether it was given to 
him to become lord and master of all mankind. The 
god gave answer that this was given to him, and that 
Philip was fully avenged. Then Alexander made 
splendid offerings to the god and gave his priests 
large gifts of monev 

This is what most writers state regarding the 
oracular responses; but Alexander himself, in a 
letter to his mother, says that he received certain 
secret responses, which he would tell to her, and to 
her alone, on his return. And some say that the 
prophet, wishing to show his friendliness by address- 
ing him with * O paidion," or O my son, in his foreign 
pronunciation ended the words with “s” instead of 
* n," and said, “O paidios," and that Alexander was 
pleased at the slip in pronunciation, and a story 
became current that the god had addressed him 
with * O pai Dios,” or O son of Zeus. We are told, 
also, that he listened to the teachings of Psammon 
the philosopher in Egypt, and accepted most readily 
this utterance of his, namely, that all mankind are 
under the kingship of God, since in every case that 
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which gets the mastery and rules is divine. Still 
more philosophical, however, was his own opinion 
and utterance on this head, namely that although 
God was indeed a common father of all mankind, 
still, He made peculiarly His own the noblest and 
best of them. 

XXVIII. In general, he bore himself haughtily 
towards the Barbarians, and like one fully persuaded 
of his divine birth and parentage, but with the Greeks 
it was within limits and somewhat rarely that he 
assumed his own divinity. However, in writing to 
the Athenians concerning Samos, he said: “I cannot 
have given you that free and illustrious city; for ye 
received it from him who was then your master and 
was called my father,” meaning Philip. At a later 
time, however, when he had been hit by an arrow 
and was suffering great pain, he said: “This, my 
friends, that flows here, is blood, and not 


‘Ichor, such as flows from the veins of the blessed 
gods.’ 5» 1 


Once, too, there came a great peal of thunder, and 
all were terrified at it; whereupon Anaxarchus the 
sophist who was present said to Alexander: ** Couldst 
thou, the son of Zeus, thunder like that?" At this, 
Alexander laughed and said: “ Nay, I do not wish to 
cause fear in my friends, as thou wouldst have me 
do, thou who despisest my suppers because, as thou 
sayest, thou seest the tables furnished with fish, and 
not with satraps' heads." ? For, in fact, we are told 
that Anaxarchus, on seeing a present of small fish 
which the king had sent to Hephaestion, had uttered 
the speech above mentioned, as though he were dis- 


1 Iliad, v. 340. ? Cf. Athenaeus, pp. 250 f. 
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paraging and ridiculing those who undergo great 
toils and dangers in the pursuit of eminence and 
power, since in the way of enjoyments and pleasures 
they have little or nothing more than other men. 
From what has been said, then, it is clear that Alex- 
ander himself was not foolishly affected or puffed 
up by the belief in his divinity, but used it for the 
subjugation of others. 

XXIX. When he had returned from Egypt into 
Phoenicia, he honoured the gods with sacrifices and 
solemn processions, and held contests of dithyrambic 
choruses and tragedies which were made brilliant, 
not only by their furnishings, but also by the com- 
petitors who exhibited them. For the kings of 
Cyprus were the choregi, or exhibitors, just like, at 
Athens, those chosen by lot from the tribes, and 
they competed against cach other with amazing 
ambition. Most eager of all was the contention 
between Nicocreon of Salamis and Pasicrates of Soli. 
For the lot assigned to these exhibitors the most 
celebrated actors, to Pasicrates Athenodorus, and to 
Nicocreon Thessalus, in whose success Alexander 
himself was interested. He did not reveal this in- 
terest, however, until, by the votes of the judges, 
Athenodorus had been proclaimed victor. But then, 
as it would appear, on leaving the theatre, he said 
that he approved the decision of the judges, but 
would gladly have given up a part of his kingdom 
rather than to have seen Thessalus vanquished. And 
yet, when Athenodorus, who had been fined by the 
Athenians for not keeping his engagement in the 
dramatic contest of their Dionysiac festival, asked 
the king to write a letter to them in his behalf, 


1 Early in 331 B.C. 
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though he would not do this, he sent them the 
amount of the fine from his own purse. l'urthermore, 
when Lycon of Scarpheia, who was acting success- 
fully before Alexander, inserted into the comedy a 
verse containing a request for ten talents, Alexander 
laughed and gave them to him.! 

When Daretus sent to him a letter and friends? 
begging him to accept ten thousand talents as ransom 
for the captives, to hold all the „territory this side 
of the Enphrates, to take one of his daughters in 
marriage, and on these terms to be his “ally and 
friend, Alexander imparted the matter to his com- 
panions. “If I were Alexander,” said Parmenio, “ I 
would accept these terms" “ And so indeed would 
I,” said Alexander, “were I Parmenio.” But to 
Dareius he wrote: “Come to me, and thou shalt 
receive every courtesy; but otherwise I shall march 
at once against thee," ? 

XXX. Soon, however, he repented him of this 
answer, when the wife of Dareius died in child- 
birth, and it was evident that he was distressed at 
this loss of opportunity to show great kindness. 
Accordingly, he gave the woman a sumptuous burial. 
One of the eunuchs of the bed-chamber who had 
been captured with the women, Teireos by name, 
ran away from the camp, made liis way on horseback 
to Dareius, and told him of the death of his wife, 
Then the king, beating upon his head and bursting 
into lamentation, said: “ Alas for the evil genius of 
the Persians, if the sister and wife of their king 

1 Cf. Morals, pp. 334 f. 

? This was during the siege of Tyre, according to Arrian 
(innb. ii. 25. 1). 


3 This was but the conclusion of an arrogant letter. Cf. 
Arrian, Anab. ii. 25, 3. 
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must not only become a captive in her life, but also 
in her death be deprived of royal burial." “ Nay, 
O King," answered the chamberlain, “as regards her 
burial, and her receiving every fitting honour, thou 
hast no charge to make against the "evil genius of 
the Persians. For neither did my mistress Stateira, 
while she lived, or thy mother or thy children, lack 
any of their former great blessings except the light 
of thy countenance, which Lord Oromazdes will 
cause to shine again with lustre; nor after her death 
was she deprived of any funeral adornment, nay, 
she was honoured with the tears of enemies, For 
Alexander is as gentle aiter victory as he is terrible 
in battle." 

When Dareius heard this, his agitation and grief 
swept him into absurd suspicions, and leading the 
eunuch away into a more secluded part of his tent, 
he said: “If thou also, together with the fortune 
of the Persians, dost not side with the Macedonians, 
and if 1, Darcins, am still thy lord and master, tell 
me, as thou reverest the great light of Mithras and 
the right hand of thy king, is it not the least of 
Stateira's misfortunes that I am now lamenting? 
While she was alive did I not suffer more pitiful 
evils? And would not my wretched fortune have 
been more compatible with my honour if I had met 
with an angry and savage enemy? For what inter- 
course that is proper can a young man have with 
an enemy's wife when it leads to such marks of 
honour?" While the king was still speaking, Tei- 
reos threw himself down at his feet and besought 
him to hold his peace, and neither to wrong Alex- 
ander, nor shame his dead sister and wife, nor rob 
himself of the greatest consolation for his disasters, 
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namely, the belief that he had been conquered by a 
man who was superior to human nature; nay, he 
should even admire Alexander for having shown 
greater self-restraint in dealing with Persian women 
than valour against Persian men. Then, while the 
eunuch was confirming his testimony wiih the most 
solemn oaths, and discoursing on the general self- 
mastery and magnanimity of Alexander, Dareius 
went out to his companions, and lifting his hands 
towards heaven, praved: “O ye gods of my race and 
kingdom, above all things else gr rant that 1 may leave 
the fortune of Persia reéstablished in the prosperity 
wherein I found it, in order that my victory may 
enable me to requite Alexander for the favours which 
I received at his hands when I had lost my dearest 
possessions ; but if, then, a fated time has now come, 
due to divine jealousy and the vicissitudes of things, 
and the sway of the Persians must cease, grant that 
no other man may sit upon the throne of Cyrus but 
Alexander." That these things were thus done and 
said is the testimony of most historians.! 

XXXI. But to return to Alexander, when he had 
subdued all the country on this side of the Euphrates, 
he marched against Dareius,? who was coming down 
to meet him with a million men. On this march 
one of his companions told him, as a matter worth 
laughing at, that the camp-followers, in sport, had 
divided themselves into two bands, and set a general 
and commander over each of them, one of whom 
they called Alexander, and the other Dareius; and 
that they had begun by pelting one another with 
clods of earth, then had fought with their fists, and 
finally, heated with the desire of battle, had taken 


| CE Arrian, Anab. iv. 20. ? lu June or July of 331 B.C. 
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to stones and sticks, being now many and hard to 
quell. When he heard this, Alexander ordered the 
leaders themselves to fight in single combat; to the 
one called Alexander he himself gave armour, and 
to the one called Dareius, Philotas. The army were 
spectators of the combat, counting the issue as in 
some measure an omen of the future. After a 
strenuous batile, the one called Alexander was vic- 
torious, and received as a reward twelve villages and 
the right to wear Persian dress. This, at any rate, 
is what we are told by Eratosthenes. 

Now, the great battle against Dareius was not 
fought at Arbela, as most writers state, but at Gau- 
gamela. The word signifies, we are told, “ camel's 
house," since one of the ancient kings of the country, 
after escaping from his enemies on a swift camel, 
gave the animal a home here, assigning certain vil- 
lages and revenues for its maintenance. It so hap- 
pened that in the month Boédromion the moon 
suffered an eclipse,? about the beginning of the 
Mysteries at Atheus, and on the eleventh night 
after the eclipse, the armies being now in sight of 
one another, Dareius kept his forces under arms, and 
held a review of them by torch-light; but Alex- 
ander, while his Macedonians slept, himself passed 
the night in front of his tent with his seer Aristander, 
celebrating certain mysterious sacred rites and sacri- 
ficing to the god Fear. Meanwhile the older of his 
companions, and particularly Parmenio, when they 
saw the plain between the Niphates and the Gor- 
dyaean mountains all lighted up with the barbarian 
fires, while an indistingnishably mingled and tu- 
multuous sound of voices arose from their camp as 


1 Cf. Arrian, Anab. iii. 8, 7. ? September 20, 331 z.c. 
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if from a vast ocean, were astonished at their multi- 
tude and argued with one another that it was a great 
and grievous task to repel such a tide of war by 
engaging in broad day-light. They therefore waited 
upon the king when he had finished his sacrifices, 
and tried to persuade him to attack the enemy by 
night, and so to cover up with darkness the most 
fearful aspect of the coming struggle. But he gave 
them the celebrated answer, “I will not steal my 
victory" ; whereupon some thought that he had 
made a vainglorious reply, and was jesting in the 
presence of so great a peril, Others, however, 
thought that he had confidence in the present situ- 
ation and estimated the future correctly, not offering 
Dareius in case of defeat an excuse to pluck up 
courage again for another attempt, by laying the 
blame this time upon darkness and night, as he had 
before upon mountains, defiles, and sea.! For Dareius 
would not give up the war for lack of arms or men 
when he could draw from so great a host and so 
vast a territory, but only when he had lost courage 
and hope, under the conviction brought by a down- 
tight defeat in broad day-light. 

XXXII. After the men were gone, Alexander lay 
down in his tent, and is said to have passed the rest 
of the night in a deeper sleep than usual, so that 
when his officers came to him in the early morning 
they were amazed, and on their own authority issued 
orders that the soldiers should first take breakfast. 
Then, since the occasion was urgent, Parmenio 
entered the tent, and standing by his couch called 
Alexander twice or thrice by name; and when he 


1 Cf. Arrian, Anab. iii. 10, where it is Parmenio who 
advises a night attack. 
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had thus roused him, he asked him how he could 
possibly sleep as if he were victorious, instead of 
being about to fight the greatest of all his battles. 
Then Alexander said with a smile: ** What, pray? 
Dost thou not think that we are already victorious, 
now that we are relieved from wandering about in a 
vast and desolated country in pursuit of a Dareius 
who avoids a battle?" And not only before the 
battle, but also in the very thick of the struggle did 
he show himself great, and firm in his confident 
calculations. For in the battle the left wing under 
Parmenio was thrown back and in distress, when the 
Bactrian cavalry fell upon the Macedonians with 
great impetuosity and violence, and when Mazaeus 
sent horsemen round outside the line of battle to 
attack those who were guarding the Macedonian 
baggage. Therefore, too, Parmenio, much disturbed 
by both occurrences, sent messengers to Alexander 
telling him that eamp and baggage were gone, unless 
he speedily sent strong reinforcements from front to 
rear.t Now, it chanced that at that instant Alex- 
ander was about to give the signal for the onset to 
those under his command ; but when he heard Par- 
menio’s message, he declared that Parmenio was 
beside himself and had lost the use of his reason, 
and had forgotten in his distress that victors add the 
baggage of the enemy to their own, and that those 
who are vanquished must not think about their 
wealth or their slaves, but only how they may fight 
gloriously and die with honour. 

After sending this message to Parmenio, he put on 
his helmet, but the rest of his armour he had on as 


2 Cf. Arrian, Anab. iii. 15, 1, where Parmenio’s message 
recalls Alexander from the pursuit of Dareius. 
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he came from his tent, namely, a vest of Sicilian 
make girt about him, and over this a breastplate of 
two-ply linen from the spoils taken at Issus. His 
helmet was of iron, but gleamed like polished silver, 
a work of Theophilus; and there was fitted to this 
a gorget, likewise of iron, set with precious stones. 
He had a sword, too, of astonishing temper and 
lightness, a gift from the king of the Citieans, and 
he had trained himself to use a sword for the most 
part in his battles. He wore a belt also, which was 
too elaborate for the vest of his armour ; for it was 
a work of Helicon the ancient, and a mark of honour 
from the city of Rhodes, which had given it to him ; 
this also he was wont to wear in his battles. As 
long, then, as he was riding about and marshalling 
some part of his phalanx, or exhorting or instructing 
or reviewing his men, he spared Bucephalas, who 
was now past his prime, and used another horse; 
but whenever he was going into action, Bucephalas 
would be led up, and he would mount him and at 
once begin the attack. 

XXXIII. On this occasion, he made a very long 
speech to the Thessalians and the other Greeks, 
and when he saw that they encouraged him with 
shouts to lead them against the Barbarians, he shifted 
his lance into his left hand, and with his right ap- 
pealed to the gods, as Callisthenes tells us, praying 
them, if he was really sprung from Zeus, to defend 
and strengthen the Greeks. Aristander the seer, too, 
wearing a white mantle and having a crown of gold 
upon his head, rode along the ranks pointing out to 


1 Sometimes the term “Hellenes” excludes. and some- 
times it ineludes, the Macedonians. The context must 
decide. Cf. xlvii. 5. 
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them an eagle which soared above the head of Alex- 
ander and directed his flight straight against the 
enemy, at which sight great courage filled the be- 
holders, and after mutual encouragement and exhor- 
tation the cavalry charged at full speed upon the 
enemy and the phalanx rolled on after them like a 
flood. But before the foremost ranks were engaged 
the Barbarians gave way, and were hotly pursued, 
Alexander driving the conquered foe towards the 
centre of their array, where Dareius was.! For from 
afar he was seen by Alexander through the deep 
ranks of the royal squadron of horse drawn up in 
front of him, towering conspicuous, a fine-looking 
man and tall, standing on a lofty chariot, fenced 
about by a numerous and brilliant array of horse- 
men, who were densely massed around the chariot 
and drawn up to receive the enemy. But when they 
saw Alexander close at hand and terrible, and driving 
those who fled before him upon those who held their 
ground, they were smitten with fear and scattered, 
for the most part. The bravest and noblest of them, 
however, slain in front of their king and falling in 
heaps upon one another, obstructed the Macedonians 
in their pursuit, weaving and twining themselves in 
their last agonies about riders and horses. 

But Dareius, now that all the terrors of the struggle 
were before his eyes, and now that the forces drawn 
up to protect him were crowded back upon him, 
since it was not an easy matter to turn his chariot 
about and drive it away, seeing that the wheels were 
obstructed and entangled in the great numbers of 
the fallen, while the horses, surrounded and hidden 


1 Alexander's tactics are minutely described by Arrian 
(Anab, iii. 14, 1-3). 
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away by the multitude of dead bodies, were rearing 
up and frightening the charioteer, forsook his chariot 
and his armour, mounted a mare which, as they say, 
had newly foaled, and took to flight. However, it is 
thought that he would not then have made his 
escape, had not fresh horsemen come from Par- 
menio! summoning Alexander to his aid, on the 
ground that a large force of the enemy still held 
together there and would not give ground. For 
there is general complaint that in that battle Par- 
menio was sluggish and inefficient, either because old 
age was now impairing somewhat his courage, or 
because he was made envious and resentful by the 
arrogance and pomp, to use the words of Callis- 
thenes, of Alexander's power. At the time, then, 
although he was annoyed by the summons, the king 
did not tell his soldiers the truth about it, but on 
the ground that it was dark and he would therefore 
remit further slaughter, sounded a recall; and as he 
rode towards the endangered portion of his army, he 
heard by the way that the enemy had been utterly 
defeated and was in flight. 

XXXIV. The battle having had this issue, the 
empire of the Persians was thought to be utterly 
dissolved, and Alexander, proclaimed king of Asia, 
made magnificent sacrifices to the gods and. rewarded 
his friends with wealth, estates, and provinces. And 
being desirous of honour among the Greeks, he wrote 
them that all their tyrannies were abolished and 
they might live under their own laws; moreover, he 
wrote the Plataeans specially that he would rebuild 
their city, because their ancestors had furnished their 


1 Arrian makes no mention of a second appeal for aid from 
Parinenio. 
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territory to the Greeks for the struggle in behalf of 
their freedom.! He sent also to the people of Croton 
in Italy a portion of the spoils, honouring the zeal 
and valour of their athlete Phayllus, who, in the 
Median wars, when the rest of the Greeks in Italy 
refused to help their brother Greeks, fitted out a 
ship at his own cost and sailed with it to Salamis, 
that he might have some share in the peril there.? 
So considerate was Alexander towards every form ot 
valour, and such a friend and guardian of noble deeds. 

XXXV. As he traversed all Babylonia, which at 
once submitted to him, he was most of all amazed 
at the chasm from which fire continually streamed 
forth as from a spring, and at the stream of naphtha, 
so abundant as to form a lake, not far from the 
chasm. This naphtha is in other ways like asphaltum, 
but is so sensitive to fire that, before the flame touches 
it, it is kindled by the very radiance about the flame 
and often sets fire also to the intervening air. To 
show its nature and power, the Darbarians sprinkled 
the street leading to Alexander's quarters with small 
quantities of the liquid ; then, standing at the farther 
end of the street, they applied their torches to the 
moistened spots; for it was now getting dark. The 
first spots at once caught fire, and without an ap- 
preciable interval of time, but with the speed of 
thought, the flame darted to the other end, and the 
street was one continuous fire. Now, there was a 
certain Athenophanes, an Athenian, one of those 
who were accustomed to minister to the person of 
the king when he bathed and anointed himself, and 
to furnish suitable diversion for his thoughts. This 
man,one time when there was standing by Alexander 


1 In 479 r.c. 2 Cf. Herodotus, viii. 47. 
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in the bath-room a youth who had a ridiculously 
plain eountenance, but was a graceful singer (his 
name was Stephanus), said, * Wilt thou, O King, that 
we make a trial of the liquid upon Stephanus? For 
if it should lay hold of him and not be extinguished, 
I would certainly say that its power was invincible 
and terrible.” "The youth also, strangely enough, 
offered himself for the experiment, and as soon as 
he touched the liquid and began to anoint himself 
with it, his body broke out into so great a flame 
and was so wholly possessed by fire that Alexander 
fell into extreme perplexity and fear; and had it 
not been by chance that many were standing by 
holding vessels of water for the bath, the youth 
would have been consumed before aid reached him. 
Even as it was, they had great difficulty in put- 
ting out the fire, for it covered the boy's whole 
body, and after they had done so, he was in a sorry 
plight. 

It is natural, then, that some who wish to bring 
fable into conformity with truth should say that this 
naphtha is the drug which Medeia used, when, in the 
tragedies, she anoints the crown and the robe. For 
it was not from these objects themselves, they say, 
nor of its own accord, that the fire shot up, but a 
flame was placed near them, which was then so 
swiftly drawn into conjunction with them that the 
senses could not take cognisance of it. For the rays 
and emanations of fire which come from a distance 
impart to some bodies merely light and warmth ; but 
in those which are dry and porous, or which have 
sufficiently rich moisture, they collect themselves 
together, break into fierce flame, and transform the 
material. There has been much discussion about 
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the origin of! .... or whether rather the liquid sub- 
stance that feeds the flame flows out from a soil 
which is rich and productive of fire. For the soil of 
Babylonia is very fiery, so that grains of barley often 
leap out of the ground and bound away, as if its in- 
flammation made the ground throb; and the inhabit- 
ants, during the hot season, sleep on skins filled 
with water. Harpalus, moreover, when he was left 
as overseer of the country and was eager to adorn 
the royal gardens and walks with Hellenic plants, 
sueceeded with all except ivy ; this the soil would 
not support, but always killed it. The plant could 
not endure the temper of the soil, for the soil was 
fiery, while the plant was fond of coolness. How- 
ever, if such digressions are kept within bounds, 
perhaps my impatient readers will find less fault with 
them. 

XXXVI. On making himself master of Susa, Alex- 
ander came into possession of forty thousand talents 
of coined money in the palace, and of untold furni- 
ture and wealth besides. Among this they say was 
found five thousand talents’ weight of purple from 
Hermione, which, although it had been stored there 
for a hundred and ninety years, still kept its colours 
fresh and lively, The reason for this, they say, is 
that honey was used in the purple dyes, and white 
olive oil in the white dyes; for these substances, 
after the like space of time, are seen to have a 
brilliancy that is pure and lustrous. Moreover, 
Deinon says that the Persian kings had water also 
brought from the Nile and the Danube and stored 

i “This naphtha,” and the first ** whether ?-clause, have 
fallen out of the text. 


2 Cf Arrian, Anab. iii, 16, 7. A talent's weight was 
something over fifty pounds. 
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up among their treasures, as a sort of confirmation 
of the greatness of their empire and the universality 
of their sway. 

XXXVII. Persis was difficult of access, owing to 
the roughness of the country, and was guarded by 
the noblest of the Persians (for Dareius had taken 
to flight); but Alexander found a guide to conduct 
him thither by a circuit of no great extent. The 
man spoke two languages, since his father was a 
Lycian and his mother a Persian; and it was he, 
they say, whom the Pythian priestess had in mind 
when she prophesied, Alexander being yet a boy, that 
a * ]ycus," or wolf, would be Alexander's guide on his 
march against the Persians. In this country, then, 
as it turned out, there was a great slaughter of the 
prisoners taken; for Alexander himself writes that 
he gave orders to have the inhabitants butchered, 
thinkiug that this would be to his advantage; and 
they say that as much coined money was found 
there? as at Susa, and that it took ten thousand 
pairs of mules and five thousand camels to carry 
away the other furniture and wealth there. 

On beholding a great statue of Xerxes which had 
been carelessly “overthrown by a throng that forced 
its way into the palace, Alexander stopped before 
it, and accosting it as if it had been alive, said : 
* Shall I pass on and leave thee lying there, because 
of thine expedition against the Hellenes, or, because 
of thy magnanimity ‘and virtue in other ways, shall 
I set thee up again? " But finally, after communing 
with himself a long time in silence, he passed on. 
Wishing to refresh his soldiers (for it was winter 


1 Arrian (Anab. ii, 18, 1f.) speake only of a forced march 
through the mountains. ? In Persepolis. 
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time), he spent four months in that place. And it 
is said that when he took his seat for the first time 
under the golden eanopy on the royal throne, De- 
maratus the Corinthian, a well-meaning man and a 
friend of Alexander's, as he had been of Alexander's 
father, burst into tears, as old men will, and declared 
that those Hellenes were deprived of great pleasure 
who had died before seeing Alexander seated on the 
throne of Dareius. 

XXXVIII. After this, as he was about to march 
forth against Dareius, it chanced that he consented 
to take part in a merry drinking bout of his com- 
panions, at which women also came to meet their 
lovers and shared in their wine and revelry. The 
most famous among these women was Thais, an 
Athenian, the mistress of Ptolemy, who was after- 
wards king. She, partly in graceful praise of Alex- 
ander, and partly to make sport for him, as the 
drinking went on, was moved to utter a speech 
which befitted the character of her native country, 
but was too lofty for one of her kind. She said, 
namely, that for all her hardships in wandering over 
Asia she was being requited that day by thus revel- 
ling luxuriously in the splendid palace of the Per- 
sians; but it would be a still greater pleasure to go 
in revel rout and set fire to the house of the Xerxes 
who burned Athens, she herself kindling the fire 
under the eyes of Alexander, in order that a tradition 
might prevail among men that the women in the 
train of Alexander inflicted a greater punishment 
upon the Persians in behalf of Hellas than all her 
famous commanders by sea and land. As soon as 
she had thus spoken, tumultuous applause arose, and 
the companions of the king eagerly urged him on, 
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so that he yielded to their desires, and leaping to his 
feet, with a garland on his head and a torch in his 
hand, led them the way. The company followed 
with shouts and revelry and surrounded the palace, 
while the rest of the Macedonians who learned about 
it ran thither with torches and were full of joy. For 
they hoped that the burning and destruction of the 
palace was the act of one who had fixed his thoughts 
on home, and did not intend to dwell among Bar- 
barians. Thisisthe way the deed was done, according 
to some writers; but others say it was premeditated.! 
However, it is agreed that Alexander speedilv re- 
pented and gave orders to put out the fire. 

XXXIX. Alexander was naturally munificent, and 
became still more so as his wealth increased. His 
gifts, too, were accompanied by a kindly spirit, with 
which alone, to tell the truth, a giver confers a 
favour. I wil mention a few instances. Ariston, 
the captain of the Paeonians, having slain an enemy, 
brought his head and showed it to Alexander, saying : 
* [n my country, O King, such a gift as this is re- 
warded with a golden beaker.” ‘* Yes,” said Alex- 
ander with a laugh, “an empty one; but I will 
pledge thy health with one which is full of pure 
wine.’ Again, a common Macedonian was driving 
a mule laden with some of the royal gold, and 
when the beast gave out, took the load on his 
own shoulders and tried to carry it. The king, 
then, seeing the man in great distress and learn- 
ing the facts of the case, said, as the man was 
about to lay his burden down, ‘Don’t give out, 


1 So Arrian, Anab, ii. 18. 11 f., where there is none of 
Plutarch’s romance, For this, cf. Diodorus, xvii. 72; 
Curtius, v. 7, 1-7. 
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! favt Sint., with the best MSS.; Coraes and Bekker 
have geaurg. Cf. § 5. 
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but finish your journey by taking this load to your 
own tent." Furthermore, he was generally more 
displeased with those who would not take his gifts 
than with those who asked for them. And so he 
wrote to Phocion in a letter that he would not treat 
him as a friend in future if he rejected his favours. 
Again, to Serapion, one of the youths who played 
at ball with him, he used to give nothing because he 
asked for nothing. Accordingly, whenever Serapion 
had the ball, he would throw it to others, until the 
king said: * Won't you give it tome?” ‘*No,” said 
Serapion, * because you don’t ask for it," whereat the 
king burst out laughing and made him many pre- 
sents, With Proteas, however, a clever wag and 
boon companion, he appeared to be angry; but 
when the man’s friends begged his forgiveness, as 
did Proteas himself with tears, the king said that he 
was his friend again, whereat Proteas said : * In that 
case, O King, give me something to prove it first." 
Accordingly, the king ordered that five talents 
should be given him. What lofty airs his friends 
and bodyguards were wont to display over the 
wealth bestowed by him, is plain from a letter which 
Olympias wrote to him. She says: *I beg thee 
to find other ways of conferring favours on those 
thou lovest and holdest in honour; as it is, thou 
makest them all the equals of kings and providest 
them with an abundance of friends, whilst thyself 
thou strippest bare." Olympias often wrote him 
in like vein, but Alexander kept her writings secret, 
except once when Hephaestion, as was his wont, 
read with him a letter which had been opened; 
the king did not prevent him, but took the ring 
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from his own finger and applied its seal to the lips 
of Hephaestion. Again, though the son of Mazaeus, 
the most influential man at the court of Dareius, 
already had a province, Alexander gave him a second 
and a larger one. He, however, decliued it, say- 
ing; “QO King, formerly there was one Darcius, 
but now thou hast made many Alexanders.” To 
Parmenio, moreover, Alexander gave the house of 
Bagoas at Susa, in which it is said there was found 
apparel worth a thousand talents. Again, he wrote 
to Antipater bidding him keep guards ahount this 
person, since plots were being laid against him. To 
his mother, also, he sent many presents, but would 
not suffer her to meddle in affairs nor interfere in 
his campaigns ; and when she chided him for this, he 
bore her harshness patiently. Once, however, after 
reading a long letter which Antipater had written in 
denunciation of her, he said Antipater knew not that 
one tear of a mother effaced ten thousand letters. 
XL. He saw that his favourites had grown alto- 
gether luxurious, and were vulgar in the extravagance 
of their ways of living. For instance, Hagnon the 
Teian used to wear silver nails in his boots; Leon- 
natus had dust for his gymnastie exercises brought 
to him on many camels from Egypt; Philotas had 
hunting-nets a hundred furlongs long; when they 
took their exercise and their baths, more of them 
actually used myrrh than olive oil, and they had 
in their train rubbers and chamberlains. Alex- 
ander therefore chided them in gentle and reason- 
able fashion. He was amazed, he said, that after 
they had undergone so many and so great contests 
they did not remember that those who conquer by 
toil sleep more sweetly than those who are con- 
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quered by their toil, and did not see, from a com- 
parison of their own lives with those of the Persians, 
that it is a very servile thing to be luxurious, but 
a very royal thing to toil “And yet," said he, 
"how ean a man take care of his own horse or 
furbish up his spear and helmet, if he is unaccus- 
tomed to using his hands on his own dear person? 
Know ye not," said he, “that the end and object of 
conquest is to avoid doing the same thing as the 
conquered?" Accordingly, he exerted himself vet 
more strenuously in military and hunting expeditions, 
suffering distress and risking his life, so that a 
Spartan ambassador who came up with him as he was 
bringing down a great lion, said: “ Nobly, indeed, 
Alexander, hast thou struggled with the lion to see 
which should be king." This hunting-scene Craterus 
dedicated at Delphi, with bronze figures of the lion, 
the dogs, the king engaged with the lion, and him- 
self coming to his assistance; some of the figures 
were moulded by Lysippus, and some by Leochares. 

XLI. Alexander, then, in exercising himself and 
at the same time inciting others to deeds of valour, 
was wont to court danger; but his friends, whose 
wealth and magnificence now gave them a desire to 
live in luxury and idleness, were impatient of his long 
wanderings and military expeditions, and gradually 
went so far as to abuse him and speak ill of him. 
He, however, was very mildly disposed at first toward 
this treatment of himself, and used to say that it 
was the lot of a king to confer favours and be ill- 
spoken of therefor, And yet in the most trifling 
attentions which he paid his familiar friends there 
were marks of great good-will and esteem.  [ will 
instance a few of these. 
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He found fault with Peucestas by letter because, 
after being bitten by a bear, he wrote about it to the 
rest of his friends but did not tell him. “ Now, how- 
ever," said he, '* write me how you are, and tell me 
whether any of your fellow-huntsmen left you in the 
lurch, that | may punish them." ‘To Hephaestion, 
who was absent on some business, he wrote that 
while they were diverting themselves with hunting 
an ichneumon, Craterus encountered the lance of 
Perdiccas and was wounded in the thighs. After 
Peucestas had safely recovered from an illness, Alex- 
ander wrote to the physician, Alexippus, expressing 
his thanks. While Craterus was sick, Alexander had 
a vision in his sleep, whereupon he offered certain 
sacrifices himself for the recovery of his friend, and 
bade him also sacrifice. He wrote also to Pausanias, 
the physician, who wished to administer hellebore to 
Craterus, partly expressing distress, and partly advis- 
ing him how to use the medicine. Those who first 
brought word to him that Harpalus had absconded, 
namely, Ephialtes and Cissus, he put in fetters, on 
the ground that they were falsely accusing the man. 
When he was sending home his aged and infirm 
soldiers, Eurylochus of Aegae got himself enrolled 
among the sick, and then, when it was discovered 
that he had nothing the matter with him, confessed 
that he was in love with Telesippa, and was bent on 
following along with her on her journey to the 
sea-board. Alexander asked of what parentage the 
girl was, and on hearing that she was a free-born 
courtezan, said: *I will help you, O Eurylochus, in 
your amour; but see to it that we try to persuade 
Telesippa either by arguments or by gifts, since she 
is free-born.” 
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XLII. And it is astonishing that he had time to 
write so many letters for his friends. For instance, 
he wrote one giving orders to seek out a slave of 
Seleucus who had run away into Cilicia; and one in 
commendation of Peucestas for arresting Nicon, a 
servant of Craterus; and one to Megabyzus about an 
attendant who had taken refuge in a sanctuary, bid- 
ding him, if possible, entice the slave outside the 
sanctuary and then arrest him, but not to lay hands 
upon him in the sanctuary. It is said, too, that at 
first, when he was trying capital cases, he would put 
his hand over one of his ears while the accuser was 
speaking, that he might keep it free and unpreju- 
diced for the accused. But afterwards the multitude 
of accusations which he heard rendered him harsh, 
and led him to believe the false because so many 
were true. And particularly when he was maligned 
he lost discretion and was cruel and inexorable, since 
he loved his reputation more than his life or his 
kingdom. 

Now, however, he marched out against Dareius,! 
expecting to fight another battle ; but when he heard 
that Dareius had been seized by Bessus, he sent his 
Thessalians home, after distributing among them a 
largess of two thousand talents over and above their 
pay. In consequence of the pursuit of Dareius, which 
was long and arduous (for in eleven days he rode 
thirty-three hundred furlongs), most of his horsemen 
gave out, and chiefly for lack of water. At this point 
some Macedonians met him who were carrying water 
from the river in skins upon their mules. And when 
they beheld Alexander, it being now midday, in a 


* [n the spring of 330 n.o. 
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wretched plight from thirst, they quickly filled a 
helmet and brought it to him. To his enquiry for 
whom they were carrying the water, they replied: 
*Tor our own sons; but if thou livest, we can get 
other sons, even if we lose these." On hearing this 
he took the helmet into his hands, but when he 
looked around and saw the horsemen about him all 
stretching out their heads and gazing at the water, 
he handed it back without drinking any, but with 
praises for the men who had brought it; “ For,” said 
he, “if I should drink of it alone, these horsemen of 
mine will be out of heart." But when they beheld 
his self-control and loftiness of spirit, they shouted 
out to him to lead them forward boldly, and began 
to goad their horses on, declaring that they would 
notregard themselves as weary, or thirsty, or as mor- 
tals at all, so long as they had such a king. 

XLIII. So, then, all were alike ready and willing ; 
but only sixty, they say, were with Alexander when 
he burst into the camp of the enemy. There, in- 
deed, they rode over much gold and silver that was 
thrown away, passed by many waggons full of women 
and children which were coursiug hither and thither 
without their drivers, and pursued those who were 
foremost in flight, thinking that Dareius was among 
them. But at “last they found him lying in a waggon, 
his body all full of javelins, at the point of death. 
Nevertheless, he asked for something to drink, and 
when he had drunk some cold water which Polystra- 
tus gave him, he said to him: “ My man, this is the 
extremity of all my ill-fortune, that I receive good 
at thy hands and am not able to return it; but 
Alexander will requite thee for thy good offices, and 
the gods will reward Alexander for his kindness to 
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1 These details of the death of Dareius are not to be found 
in Arrian (Anab. iii. 21 fi), but in Curtius (v. 13, 25) and 
Diodorus (xvii. 73). 
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my mother, wife, and children; to him, through 
thee, I give this right hand." With these words he 
took the hand of Polystratus and then expired.! 
When Alexander came up, he was manifestly dis- 
tressed by what had happened, and unfastening his 
own cloak threw it upon the body and covered it. 
And when, at a later time,’ he found Bessus, he had 
him rent asunder. Two straight trees were bent 
together and a part of his body fastened to each; 
then when each was released and sprang vigorously 
back, the part of the body that was attached to it 
followed after. Now, however, he sent the body of 
Dareius, laid out in royal state, to his mother,? and 
admitted his brotber, Exathres, into the number of 
his companions. 

XLIV. He himself, however, with the flower of 
his army, marched on into Hyrcania. Here he saw 
a gulf of the open sea which appeared to be as large 
as the Euxine, but was sweeter than the Mediter- 
ranean. He could get no clear information about it, 
but conjectured that in all probability it was a stag- 
nant overflow from the Palus Maeotis. And yet 
naturalists were well aware of the truth, and many 
years before Alexander's expedition they had set 
forth that this was the most northerly of four gulfs 
which stretch inland from the outer sea, and was 
called indifferently the Hyrcanian or Caspian Sea, 

Here some Barbarians unexpectedly fell in with 
those who were leading Alexander's horse, Buce- 
phalas, and captured him. Alexander was angry 


2 In the spring of 329 p.c. Cf. Arrian, Anab. iii. 30,5; 
iv. 7, 3 ff. 

3 «lo Persepolis, with orders that it should be buried in 
the royal sepulchre ” (Arrian, Anab. iii. 22, 1). 
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beyond measure, and sent a herald threatening to put 
them all to the sword, together with their wives and 
children, if they did not send him back his horse. 
But when they came with the horse and also put 
their cities into his hands, he treated them all kindly, 
and gave a ransom for his horse to those who had 
captured him. 

XLV. From thence he marched into Parthta,} 
where, during a respite from fighting, he first put on 
the barbaric dress, either from a desire to adapt him- 
self to the native customs, believing that community 
of race and custom goes far towards softening the 
hearts of men ; or else this was an attempt to intro- 
duce tle obeisance? among the Macedonians, by 
accustoming them little by little to put up with 
changes and alterations in his mode of life. How- 
ever, he did not adopt the famous Median fashion of 
dress, which was altogether barbaric and strange, 
nor did lie assume trousers, or sleeved vest, or tiara, 
but carefully devised a fashion which was midway 
between the Persian and the Median, more modest 
than the one and more stately than the other. At 
first he wore this only in intercourse with the Bar- 
barians and with his companions at home, then people 
generally saw him riding forth or giving audience in 
this attire. The sight was offensive to the Mace- 
donians, but they admired his other high qualities 
and thought they ought to yield to him in some 
things which made for his pleasure or his fame. For, 
in addition to all his other hardships, he had recently 
been shot by an arrow in the leg below the knee, so 


! In the early autumn of 330 B.C. 
? Prostration on the ground before a great personage, a 
peculiarly Persian custom, 
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that splinters of the larger bone came out; and at 
another time he was smitten in the neck with a 
stone so severely that his eve-sight was clouded and 
remained so for some time. Nevertheless, he did 
not cease exposing himself to dangers without stint, 
nay, he actually erossed the river Orexartes (which 
he himself supposed to be the Tanais) put the 
Scythians to rout, and pursued them for a hundred 
furlongs, although he was suffering all the while from 
a diarrhoea. 

XLVI. Here the queen of the Amazons came to 
see him, as most writers say, among whom are 
Cleitarehus, Polycleitus, Onesicritus, Antigenes, 
and Ister; but Aristobulus, Chares the royal usher, 
Ptolemy, Anticleides, Philo the Theban, and Philip 
of Theangela, besides Hecataeus of Fretria, Philip 
the Chalcidian, and Duris of Samos, say that this is 
a fiction. And it would seem that Alexander's testi. 
mony is in favour of their statement. For in a letter 
to Antipater which gives all the details minutely he 
says that the Scythian king offered him his daughter in 
marriage, but he makes no mention of the Amazon. 
And the story is told that many years afterwards 
Onesicritus was reading aloud to Lysimachus, who 
was now king, the fourth book of his history, 
which was the tale of the Amazon, at which Lysi- 
machus smiled gently and said: “And where was I 
at the time?" However, our belief or disbelief of 
this story will neither increase nor diminish our 
admiration for Alexander. 

ALVIL. Fearing that his Macedonians might tire 
of the rest of his expedition, he left the greater part 
of them in quarters, and while he had ‘the best of 
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! ¢pijxe Coraés’ correction of the py ral of the MSS., 
adopted by Sint. ; Dekker reads àqiévat ... fon. 
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them with him in Hyrcania, twenty thousand foot and 
three thousand horse, he addressed them, saying that 
at present they were seen by the Barbarians as in a 
dream, but that if they should merely throw Asia 
into confusion and then leave it they would be at- 
tacked by them as if they were women. However, 
he said, he allowed those who wished it to go away, 
calling them to witness that while he was winning 
the inhabited world for the Macedonians he had been 
left behind with his friends and those who were will- 
ing to continue the expedition. This is almost word 
for word what he wrote in his letter to Antipater, 
and he adds that after he had thus spoken all his 
hearers cried out to him to lead them to whatever 
part of the world he wished. After these had met 
his test of their loyalty, it was no longer a hard matter 
for the main body to be led along too, nay, they 
readily followed after. 

Under these circumstances, too, he adapted his 
own mode of life still more to the customs of the 
country, and tried to bring these into closer agree- 
ment with Macedonian customs, thinking that by a 
mixture and community of practice which produced 
good will, rather than by force, his authority would be 
kept secure while he was far away. For this reason, 
too, he chose out thirty thousand boys and gave 
orders that they should learn the Greek language 
and be trained to use Macedonian weapons, appoint- 
ing many instructors for this work. His marriage 
to Hoxana, whom he saw in her youthful beauty 
taking part in a dance at a banquet, was a love affair, 
and yet it was thought to harmonize well with the 
matters which ne had in hand. For the Barbarians 
were encouraged by the partnership into which the 
marriage brought them, and they were beyond 
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measure fond of Alexander, because, most tem- 
perate of all men that he was in these matters, he 
would not consent to approach even the only woman 
who ever mastered his affections, without the sane- 
tion of law. 

Moreover, when he saw that among his chiefest 
friends Hephaestion approved his course and joined 
him in changing his mode of life, while Craterus 
clung fast to his native ways, he employed the for- 
mer in his business with the Barbarians, the latter 
in that with the Greeks and Macedonians. And in 
general he showed most affection for Hephaestion, 
but most esteem for Craterus, thinking, and constantly 
saying, that Hephaestion was a friend of Alexander, 
but Craterus a friend of the king. For this reason, 
too, the men cherished a secret grudge against one 
another and often came into open collision. And 
once, on the Indian expedition, they actually drew 
their swords and closed with one another, and as 
the friends of each were coming to his aid, Alex- 
ander rode up and abused Hephaestion publicly, 
calling him a fool and a madinan for not knowing 
that without Alexander's favour he was nothing; 
and in private he also sharply reproved Craterus. 
Then he brought them together and reconciled 
them, taking an oath by Ammon and the rest of 
the gods that he loved them most of all men; but 
that if he heard of their quarrelling again, he would 
kil them both, or at least the one who began the 
quarrel, Wherefore after this they neither did nor 
Said anything to harm one another, not even in jest. 

XLVHI. Now, Philotas, the son of Parmenio, had a 
high position among the Macedonians; for he was 
held to be valiant and able to endure hardship, and, 
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after Alexander himself, no one was so fond of giving 
and so fond of his comrades. At any rate, we are 
told that when one of his intimates asked him for 
some money, he ordered his steward to give it him, 
and when the steward said he had none to give, 
* What meanest thou?” cried Philotas, “hast 
thou not even plate or clothing?" However, he 
displayed a pride of spirit, an abundance of wealth, 
and a care of the person and mode of life which were 
too offensive for a private man, and at this time par- 
ticularly his imitation of majesty and loftiness was 
not successful at all, but clumsy, spurious, and devoid 
of grace, so that he iucurred suspicion and envy, and 
even Parmenio once said to him: * My son, pray be 
less of a personage.” Moreover, for a very long time 
accusations against him had been brought to Alex- 
ander himself, For when Dareius had been defeated 
in Cilicia and the wealth of Damascus was taken, 
among the many prisoners brought into the camp 
there was found a young woman, ‘born in Pydna, and 
comely to look upon; her name was Antigone. This 
woman Philotas got; and as a young man will often 
talk freely in vaunting and martial strain to his 
mistress and in his cups, he used to tell her that the 
greatest achievements were performed by himself 
and his father, and would call Alexander a stripling 
who through their efforts enjoyed the title of ruler. 
These words the woman would report to one of her 
acquaintances, and he, as was natural, to somebody 
else, until the story came round to Craterus, who 
took the girl and brought her secretly to Alexander. 
He, on hearing her story, ordered her to continue 
her meetings with Philotas and to come and report 
to him whatever she learned from her lover. 
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1 ju the late autumn of 330 nc, 
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XLIX. Now, Philotas was ignorant of the plot 
thus laid against him, and in his frequent interviews 
with Antigone would utter many angry and boastful 
speeches and many improper words against the king. 
But Alexander, although strong testimony against 
Philotas came to his ears, endured in silence and 
restrained himself, either because he had confidence 
in Parmenio's good will towards him, or because he 
feared the reputation and power of father and son. 
Meanwhile, however, a Macedonian named Limnus, 
from Chalaestra. conspired against Alexander's life;! 
and invited Nicomachus, one of the young men, 
whose lover he was, to take part with him in the 
undertaking. Nicomachus would not accept the 
invitation, Dut told his brother Cebalinus of the 
attempt, aud he, going to Philotas, ordered him to 
conduct them into the presence of Alexander, on 
the ground that there were matters of great import- 
ance about which they must see him. But Philotas, 
for whatever reason (and the reason is not known), 
would not conduct them in, alleging that the king 
was engaged on other matters of more importance. 
And he refused their request twice. They now be- 
came suspicious of Philotas and applied to someone 
else, by whom they were brought before Alexander. 
In the first place they told him about the plot of 
Limnus, and then threw out veiled insinuations 
against Philotas, on the ground that he had ne- 
glected their petitions on two occasions. This greatly 
incensed Alexander; and when he found that Lim- 
nus had defended himself against arrest and had 
therefore been killed by the man sent to fetch him, 
he was still more disturbed in mind, thinking that 
the proof of the plot had escaped him. And since 
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1 Of. Arrian, Arab. iii. 96. 
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he felt bitter towards Philotas he drew to himself 
those who had long hated the man, aud they now 
said openly that the king took things too easily 
when he supposed that Limnus, a man of Chalaestra, 
had set his hand to a deed of so great daring on his 
own account ; nay, they said, he was only an assistant, 
or rather an instrument sent forth by a higher power, 
and enquiry into the plot should be made in those 
quarters where there was most interest in having it 
concealed. After the king had once given ear to 
such speeches and suspicions, the enemies of Philotas 
brought up countless accusations against him. Con- 
sequently he was arrested and put to the question, 
the companions of the king standing by at the 
torture, while Alexauder himself listened behind a 
stretch of tapestry. Here, as we are told, on hearing 
Philotas beset Hephaestion with abject and pitiful 
cries and supplieations, he said: “So faint-hearted 
as thou art, Philotas, and so unmanly, couldst thou 
have set hand to so great an undertaking?” After 
Philotas had been put to death, Alexander sent at 
once into Media and dispatched Parmenio also, a 
man whose achievements with Philip had been many, 
and who was the only one of Alexander's older 
friends, or the principal one, to urge his crossing into 
Asia, and who, of the three sons that were his, had 
seen two killed on the expedition before this, and 
was now put to death along with the third.! 

These actions made Alexander an object of fear to 
many of his friends, and particularly to Antipater, 
who sent secretly to the Aetolians and entered 
into an alliance with them. For the Aetolians also 
were in fear of Alexander, because they had destroyed 
the city of the Oeniadae, and because Alexander, on 
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learning of it, had said that it would not be the sons 
of the Oeneadae, but he himself who would punish 
the Aetolians. 

L. Not long afterwards came the affair of Cleitus,} 
which those who simply learn the immediate circuin- 
stances will think more savage than that of Philotas ; 
if we take into consideration, however, alike the 
cause and the time, we find that it did not happen of 
set purpose, but through some misfortune of the king, 
whose anger and intoxication furnished occasion for 
the evil genius of Cleitus. It happened on this 
wise. Some people came bringing Greek fruit to 
the king from the sea-board. He admired its per- 
fection and beauty and called Cleitus, wishing to 
show it to him and share it with him. It chanced 
that Cleitus was sacrificing, but he gave up the 
sacrifice and came ; and three of the sheep on which 
libations had already been poured came following 
after him, When the king learned of this circum- 
stance, he imparted it to his soothsayers, Aristander 
and Cleomantis the Lacedaemonian. Then, on their 
telling him that the omen was bad, he ordered them 
to sacrifice in all haste for the safety of Cleitus. 
For he himself, two days before this, had seen a 
strange vision in his slecp; he thought he saw 
Cleitus sitting with the sons of Parmenio in black 
robes, and all were dead. However, Cleitus did not 
finish his sacrifice, but came at once to the supper of 
the king, who had sacrificed to the Dioscuri. After 
boisterous drinking was under way, verses were sung 
which had been composed by a certain Pranichus, 
or, as some say, Pierio, to shame and ridicule the 


| During the campaign of 328 B.C, at Samarkand, in 
Sogdiana. Cf. Arrian, Anab. iv, 8 f. 
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generals who had lately been defeated by the Bar- 
barians. The older guests were annoyed at this and 
railed at both the poet and the singer, but Alexander 
and those about him listened with delight and bade 
the singer go on. Then Cleitus, who was already 
drunk and naturally of a harsh temper and wilful, 
was more than ever vexed, and insisted that it was 
not well done, when among Barbarians and enemies, 
to insult Macedonians who were far better men than 
those who laughed at them, even though they had 
met with misfortune. And when Alexander de- 
clared that Cleitus was pleading his own cause when 
he gave cowardice the name of misfortune, Cleitus 
sprang to his feet and said: “It was this cowardice 
of mine, however, that saved thy life, god-born as 
thou art, when thou wast already turning thy back 
upon the spear of Spithridates;! and it is by the 
blood of Macedonians, and by these wounds, that 
thou art become so great as to disown Philip and 
make thyself son to Ammon." ? 

LI. Thoroughly incensed, then, Alexander said: 
* Base fellow, dost thou think to speak thus of me 
at all times, and to raise faction among Macedonians, 
with impunity?” “Nay,” said Cleitus, “not even 
now do we enjoy impunity, since such are the rewards 
we get for our toils ; and we pronounce those happy 
who are already dead, and did not live to see us 
Macedonians thrashed with Median rods, or begging 
Persians in order to get audience with our king." 
So spake Cleitus in all boldness, and those about 
Alexander sprang up to confront him and reviled 
him, while the elder men tried to quel the tumult. 


Then Alexander, turning to Xenodochus of Cardia 
! CE chapter xvi. 5. ? Cf. chapters xxvii. f. 
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1 Verse 683 (Kirchhoff). 
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and Artemius of Colophon, said : * Do not the Greeks 
appear to you to walk about among Macedonians like 
demi-gods among wild beasts?" Cleitus, however, 
would not yield, but called on Alexander to speak out 
freely what he wished to say, or else not to invite to 
supper men who were free and spoke their minds, 
but to live with Barbarians and slaves, who would 
do obeisance to his white tunic and Persian girdle. 
Then Alexander, no longer able to restrain his anger, 
threw one of the apples that lay on the table at 
Cleitus and hit him, and began looking about for his 
sword, But one of his body-guards, Aristophanes, 
conveyed it away before he could lay hands on it, and 
the rest surrounded him and begged him to desist, 
whereupon he sprang to his feet and called out in 
Macedonian speech a summons to his corps of guards 
(and this was a sign of great disturbance), and 
ordered the trampeter to sound, and smote him with 
his fist because he hesitated and was unwilling to 
do so. This man, then, was afterwards held in high 
esteem on the ground that it was due to him more 
than to any one else that the camp was not thrown 
into commotion. But Cleitus would not give in, and 
with much ado his friends pushed him out of the 
banquet-hall. 

He tried to come in again, however, by another 
door, very boldly and contemptuously reciting these 
iambies from the “ Andromache” of Euripides! : 


* Alas! in Hellas what an evil government!” 


And so, at last, Alexander seized a spear from one 
of his guards, met Cleitus as he was drawing aside 
the curtain before the door, and ran him through. 
No sooner had Cleitus fallen with a roar and a groan 
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than the king's anger departed from him. And 
when he was come to himself and beheld his friends 
standing speechless, he drew the spear from the 
dead body and would have dashed it into his own 
throat, had not his body-guards prevented this by 
seizing his hands and carrying him by force to his 
chamber. 

LU. Here he spent the night and the following 
day in bitter lamentations, and at last lay speechless, 
worn out with his cries and wailing, heaving deep 
groans. Then his friends, alarmed at his silence, 
forced their way in. To what the others said he 
would pay no attention, but when Aristander the 
seer reminded him of the vision he had seen con- 
cerning Cleitus, and of the omen, assuring him that 
all this had long ago been decreed by fate, he seemed 
to be less obdurate. Therefore they brought in 
to him Callisthenes the philosopher, who was a 
relative of Aristotle, and Anaxarchus of Abdera. 
Of these, Callisthenes tried by considerate and 
gentle methods to alleviate the king’s suffering, 
employing insinuation and circumlocution so as to 
avoid giving pain; but Anaxarchus, who had always 
taken a path of his own in philosophy, and had 
acquired a reputation for despising and slighting his 
associates, shouted out as soon as he came in: 
* Here is Alexander, to whom the whole world is 
now looking ; but he lies on the floor weeping like a 
slave, in fear of the law and the censure of men, 
unto whom he himself should be a law aud a 
measure of justice, since he has conquered the right 
to rule and mastery, instead of submitting like a 
slave to the mastery of a vain opinion. Knowest 


1 Cf. chapter 1. 2 £ 
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PeBAnuévos ddmibas KATAKELG AL. TOV jp OÙV 
"AvdEapyor kai TovTe mpooapotvve. 

LIIE Tous òè àAXovs coduatas Kat Kodaxas 0 
Kanara fevys Ave arovdalopevos pev UTO TOV 
véwy ià TOV NOP, oux TrTOV óé TOÍS m pea Bur é- 
pois åpéocov ià TOV Btov, €UTAKTOV üvra kaL 
geuvòv xai aÙTapKy, Kai feBatoUvra Thv Meyo- 
pevny Ths amoðnuias mpopacty, Ste Tovs TONTAS 
Katayayeîv Kat kamoukia at TdaAdw THY TaTpioa 
prrori povpevos avéBn ™ pos "AréEavdpov. plo- 
voUpevos de 6a THY ofar ë gore & xal raf aŭto 
rots StaBadrova, mTapeiye, Tas TE KANTELS TÀ 


! Olynthus, which had been destroyed by Philip in 347 B.0. 
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thou not," said he, “that Zeus has Justice and Law 
seated beside him, in order that everything that is 
done by the master of the world may be lawful and 
just?" By using some such arguments as these 
Anaxarchus succeeded in lightening the suffering of 
the king, it is true, but rendered his disposition in 
many ways more vainglorious and lawless; he also 
made himself wonderfully liked by the king, and 
brought the intercourse of Callisthenes with him, 
which had always been unpleasant because of the 
man’s austerity, into additional disfavour. 

It is said that once at supper the conversation 
turned upon seasons and weather, and that Callis- 
thenes, who held with those who maintain that it is 
more cold and wintry there than in Greece, was 
stoutly opposed by Anaxarchus, whereupon he said: 
* You surely must admit that it is colder here than 
there; for there you used to go about in winter in 
a cloak merely, but here you recline at table with 
three rugs thrown over you.” Of course this also 
added to the irritation of Anaxarchus. 

LIII. Moreover, the other sophists and flatterers 
in the train of Alexander were annoyed to see 
Callisthenes eagerly courted by the young men on 
account of his eloquence, and no less pleasing to the 
older men on account of his mode of life, which was 
well-ordered, dignified, and independent, and con- 
firmed the reason given for his sojourn abroad, 
namely, that he had gone to Alexander from an 
ardent desire to restore his fellow-citizens to their 
homes and re-people his native city.) And besides 
being envied on account of his reputation, he also 
at times by his own conduct furnished material for 
his detractors, rejecting invitations for the most 
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woAAa SimPovpevos, Ev ve TO ouveivar BapvTyte 
kal cioni ocw oUK émaGivetv aide apéokeolat 
TOUS rytvouépots, oe kai Tov  AXéÉ£avOpov. eimeiv 
ÈT abTé* 


^ Ld er LO t ^ + 
Loa) coduoTy)p, 00 rte OVD AUTO codos. 


Aéyerat É rote TOAA@Y TrapaKkeKkAnpéevwn èm) 
TO OebTvov émaiwvécat keXevaÜeis eml ToÜ moTn- 
, , * , ica 3 ^ 
piou Maxedovas ó KaXXtoOévigs otros. eipotjaat 

` , r ^ 
@pos Thy Um0Üegiw dore avicTapévous kporetv 
kal DáXXetv tovs ateddvous ém abrOw  eiméiv 
> ^ >, , [ud , , r M 
obv tov “AdeEavdpov ott, kaT Evpimiéyv, tov 
d ^ , 
XAafgovra Taw Xoywv 


Karas ádopuáàs où uéy. &pyov ev Xéyeur 


“VAAN ÉvO6efan" ddvar, "2v autot Õúvaptv 
uiv kaTyyopycas Maxe&óvov, iva kai Berrtiovs 
yévovrat paGovTes à TXuppueNoUoiv. ovT@ bn 
Tov avdpa mpos THY Tadkwediav Tpamópevov 
TOA mappnoidoachai cata Tov Maxedover, 
kai Tyv '"EXXqvuev otdow aitiav anopývavrta 
THS yevopévns mep PiXemmrov avkijoems kai Gvvá- 
pews cimrety* 


bd YF 


év 66 Ótyoc raaíg kal ó Tayxaxos éXXa xe Tut) 


? ` ` vO , ^ ^ 
éb' o mixpov kal fap) éyyevéoÜat pioos tots 
Maxedoct, kal TOV "AXéfavópav elmely Ws Ov Tis 


1 An iambic trimeter from an unknown play of Euripides 
(Nauck, Trag, Graec. Frag.* p. 652). 
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part, and when he did go into company, by his 
gravity and silence making it appear that he dis- 
approved or disliked what was going on, so that 
even Alexander said in allusion to him :— 


* [ hate a wise man even to himself unwise.” 1 


It is said, moreover, that once when a large com- 
pany had been invited to the king's supper, Callis- 
thenes was bidden, when the cup came to him, to 
speak in praise of the Macedonians, and was so 
successful on the theme that the guests rose up to 
applaud him and threw their garlands at him; 
whereupon Alexander said that, in the language of 
Euripides, when a man has for his words 


** A noble subject, it is easy to speak well ;"' 2 


* But show us the power of your eloquence," said 
he, *by a denunciation of the Macedonians, that 
they may become even better by learning their 
faults," And so Callisthenes began his palinode, 
and spoke long and boldly in denunciation of the 
Macedonians, and after showing that faction among 
the Greeks was the cause of the increase of Philip's 
power, added : 


* But in a time of sedition, the base man too is in 
honour." è 


This gave the Macedonians a stern and bitter hatred 
of him, and Alexander declared that Callisthenes 


? Bacchae, 260 (Kirchhoff). 
3 A proverb in hexameter verse, sometimes attributed to 
Callimachus. Cf. the Niciaa, xi. 3; Morals, p. 470a. 
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Secrotytos 6 KaXNtoÜévrs, 4àAXà TAS Suopevetas 
Makedoow à&Tó8ei£iv bédwxe. 

LIV. Tatra pèr obv o “Eppermds dot tov 
dvayvectny tov Kadrdsta@évous Xrpoifiov 'Api- 
a ToTéXet On yetaÜai, tov 66 KaXXtaOévgv ovvévra 

M 3 t ^ [4 M * M 
72v dXXoTpioTqra ToU fÉactkédg Sis Å Tpis 
ATLÓVTA TPOS aDTOV ELTEL 


k«&rÜave xai llávpokXos, mep oéo moXXOv 
ápeivov. 


oU $a)UXos ov cimeiv Cotkev 0 "Apta roTéAgs Ort 
KaAicÜÉrge Adye pèr Hv OvvaTóe xai péyas, 
vouv 86 ook ciyev. GAAG TI ye TpoTKUYHALY 
^ + , 
iaxupas áàmecáuevos kal diXocódros, Kal povos 
3 ^ A ^ , , e F 
év havep@ dreAPav & xpupa mávres ot BéXio ot 
^ J 
«ai wpecBvtato. tov MaxeGóvov qyavákrovv, 
` b fp , , + ^ t 
Tous pev 'EXXqvas atoyorns av )AXate peyarys, 
«ai peitovos AréFavðpov, amotpéyas tiv mpoa- 
e x , E] , ^ 
kUvnciv, avTOv. 66 amwrecev, éxQiacaaÜDat orv 
pàXXov Ù reticat Tov Bactréa. 
Napys 96 0 MervYyvatós not tov ' AXé£avópov 
ev T) cuptocin miovta piadrnyv mporeival tivi 
fal ` M r 
TOV girwy tov òè Ocfápevov Tpós éoTíav ava- 
aTivat kai TlovTa Tpockuricat TpaTov, eita 
^ ` * , M ^ 
dirrjoat tov 'AXéEav8pov, kal karaxMOrvat. 
2 4 ^ ^ 
4 srávrov ÔÈ TodTO TmoroúvtTæv epeERs tov Kahı- 
[4 t A + 1 / ^ 
cÜévg» XafBóvra Tw hiány, ov mpooéxovros 700 
, , NM € t , 
Bacthéws, aXXà 'Hóotoriovi mporótaXevyouévov, 
Ti0vT& Tpociévat dtrynoovta, Anunrplov dé ToU 


i Achilles to Hector, Iliad, xxi. 107. 
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had given a proof, not of his eloquence, but of his 
ill-will towards the Macedonians. 

LIV. This, then, according to Hermippus, is the 
story which Stroebus, the slave who read aloud for 
Callisthenes, told to Aristotle, and he says that 
when Callisthenes was aware of the alienation of the 
king, twice or thrice, as he was going away from 
him, he recited the verse : 


* Dead is also Patroclus, a man far braver than thou 
art.” 1 


What Aristotle said, then, would seem to have been 
no idle verdict, namely, that Callisthenes showed 
great ability as a speaker, but lacked common sense. 
But in the matter of the obeisance, at least, by re- 
fusing sturdily and like a philosopher to perform the 
act, and by standing forth alone and rehearsing in 
public the reasons for the indignation which all the 
oldest and best of the Macedonians cherished in 
secret, he delivered the Greeks from a great dis- 
grace, and Alexander from a greater, by leading him 
not to insist upon the obeisance ; but he destroyed 
himself, because he was thought to use force rather 
than persuasion with the king. 

Chares of Mitylene says that once at a banquet 
Alexander, after drinking, handed the cup to one of 
his friends, and he, on receiving it, rose up so as to 
face the household shrine, and when he had drunk, 
first made obeisance to Alexander, then kissed him, 
and then resumed his place upon the couch. As all 
the guests were doing this in turn, Callisthenes 
took the cup, the king not paying attention, but 
conversing with Hephaestion, and after he had 
drunk went towards the king to kiss him; but 
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v poaorouatouévou PeiSwvos eizzüvros, “O Basi- 
rev, yh) Pirnoyns’ ovTos yap Ge pores ov mpos- 
ex iva e, " draxrivat TÓ $ixnua TOV "AXé£avópov, 
TOV ÔÈ Karua bevy peya pleyẸápevov eimeiv 
“ PDiAýuarti Toivuy &Aaccov Exe aret 

LV. Tovavrns Umoryevowerns , &XXorpióT Tos 
TpOTOV 6v Hato tov émisteveTo Xéyov OTL 
a vvÜéuevos pos avróv 0 Kaddtadévns mpooKurn- 
cat Nrebaavro THy Oporoyiay: émevra. Avoipayot 
«ai " Ayveves énedvovro ddoxovres mepilévat TOV 
copiate «cg emi karaMU0cer Tvpavvióos péya 
hpovodvta, xai aovrTpéxetv pos avTov TÀ pepara 
«ai Tepiémetv ws uovov éXeUÜepov ÈV vocavrats 
pupidat. O10 kai TOV Trepi Eopókaor emt Sou- 
NEUT AVTOV TÒ "AreEdvop Kal pavepov yevro- 
uévov botar arnbéow uora KaTHyopely oi 
S:aBdadrovres, os TO uèv mpoBarovre Tas àv 
évOo£oTaTos yevorto dvOpwros, eUmev, *" Av amo- 
kreíivy Tov évooEoTaTov, tov O6 'EpuóXaov èm 
THY 7 pafev rrapobóvav EKENEVE aì bedcevaas TV 
ypu hy Krivny, AAA pvnpovevew TL kaL vocobvri 
Kai TLTPOTKOMEVD Tpogeiaw avilpare. KaiToe 
Tv epi 'ÉpuóXaov ovdels ob Stà THs eoydtys 
avayKNsS ToU Kanda dévous xaTeUmev. AANA Kad 
"AAcfavópos aùròs evdds Kparepo ypadwv Kat 
ATTANG Kal  AXkéra pno TOUS Tadas Bacan- 
Couévovs OpoXoretv ws avTol TAUTA mpageray, 
adXos dé ovdeis cuverdein. ÜoTepov è ypaddwv 
apos "Avctrarpov kai tov KaXMtoOévqv ouver- 


1 (Qf. Arrian, Anab, iv. 19. 
? The conspiracy of the pages (Arrian, Anab, iv. 13). 
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Demetrius, surnamed Pheido, cried: “O King, do 
not accept his kiss, for he alone has not done thee 
obeisance.” So Alexander declined the kiss, at 
which Callisthenes exclaimed in a loud voice: ** Well, 
then, I'l! go away the poorer by a kiss." ! 

LV. The king having been thus alienated, in the 
first place, Hephaestion found credence for his story 
that Callisthenes had promised him to make obeisance 
to the king and then had been false to his agree- 
ment. Again, men like Lysimachus and Hagnon 
persisted in saying that the sophist went about with 
lofty thoughts as if bent on abolishing a tyranny, 
and that the young men flocked to him and fol- 
lowed him about as if he were the only freeman 
among so many tens of thousands. For this reason 
also, when the conspiracy of Hermolatis and his 
associates? against Alexander was discovered, it was 
thought that the accusations of his detractors had an 
air of probability. They said, namely, that when 
Hermolaüs put the question to him how he might 
become a most illustrious man, Callisthenes said: 
* By killing the most illustrious; ” and that in in- 
citing Hermolaüs to the deed he bade him have no 
fear of the golden couch, but remember that he 
was approaching a man who was subject to sickness 
and wounds. And yet not one of the accomplices 
of Hermolaüs, even in the last extremity, denounced 
Callisthenes. Nay, even Alexander himself, in the 
letters which he wrote at once to Craterus, Attalus, 
and Alcetas, says that the youths confessed under 
torture that they had made this attempt of them- 
selves, and that no one else was privy to it. But in 
a letter written later to Antipater, wherein he ac- 
cuses Callisthenes also of the crime, he says: * The 
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4 atracdpevos, ‘Or pev aides,” $noiv, “ Uo 
tov Maxedovay kavreXcUa89aav, tov 66 aodio yv 
Eyo kOXác« Kal TOUS ekmréuravras avrov kal 
TOUS UrroGeyopévovs Tals Worece TOUS émol emt- 
BovXebovras," vri pus &y ye TOUTOLS aT o0KaXu- 
TTÓQUevos Trpós AptatoTéAny kai yap éréÜpamro 


KaAXAXicÜÉévgs map a)TQ bia tiv cwyyéveuav, eË - 


'Hpo9s yeyoves, aveias '"ApigmroTéNovs. aro- 
aveiy 06 avTov ot uév vm. AXcfávOpov xpena- 
aGévta Xéyovoip, ot de ev wédats OeÓeuévov. kai 
vos ýoavta, Napys 06 perà Ti» avAANYLY ETTA 
pipas dvXarreoDat OcÓeuévov, ws ev TH avveüpio 
xprbein TApovTos "Apta ToTéAovs, ép als è Huépars 
AXÉéEavüpos érpaÜn mepi T)v 'lv8iav, àvoÜaveiv 
Uréprraxvv yevónevov xai pberpidcavra. 

LVI. Taira èv obv DoTepov empaydn. An- 
papatos è à KoptvOtos On cpeoBbrepos av 
eperor uuo y T pos AXéfavópov árafifjvat: Kal 
eardpevos auTov elie pmeyarns HoovAs ec repf)- 
aları tous “EXAnvas, Ooo 7TeÜvijact "piv ideiv 
'"AXéfavópov ev ta Aapeiov Ppovw Kxads)uevor. 
où ny emi TXéov ye Tis Mpos avrov evvolas TOD 
Bactréws améXavoev, adr é£ dappootias aro- 
Gave exnbevdy peyahom per ars, Kai Tádov € xvre 
o aT par os ET aÙT TH TEPLLET po péyav, vYros dé 
TX Ov óyBorxovra- Ta óc Aeiyrava TéOpiT Tov 
Kekos unuévov AAT PAS Tl 04áXaocav KATEKOMLTE. 

LVII. MéArwy 66 vrepBarrew eis thy "Iràt- 
Kýr, wo wpa TAHOE Nadvpwv THY aTpaTLaY HOH 


! Cf. Arrian, Anab, iv. 14, 3f., where other accounts still 
are mentioned. 
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youths were stoned to death by the Macedonians, 
but the sophist I will punish, together with those 
who sent him to me and those who harbour in their 
cities men who conspire against my life;" and in 
these words, at least, he directly reveals a hostility 
to Aristotle, in whose house Callisthenes, on account 
of his relationship, had been reared, being a son of 
Hero, who was a niece of Aristotle. As to the 
death of Callisthenes, some say that he was hanged 
by Alexander's orders, others that he was bound 
hand and foot and died of sickness, and Chares says 
that after his arrest he was kept in fetters seven 
months, that he might be tried before a full council 
when Aristotle was present, but that about the time 
when Alexander was wounded in India, he died 
from obesity and the disease of lice.! 

LVI. This, however, belongs to a later time.? 
Meanwhile Demaratus the Corinthian, who was now 
well on in years, was eagerly desirous of going up 
to Alexander; and when he had seen him, he said 
that those Greeks were deprived of a great pleasure 
who had died before seeing Alexander seated on the 
throne of Dareius.? However, he did not Jong enjoy 
the king’s good will towards him, but died from 
debility. His obsequies were magnificent, and the 
army raised in his memory a mound of great circum- 
ference and eighty cubits in height. His ashes 
were carried down to the sea-board on a four-horse 
chariot splendidly adorned. 

LVIL Alexander was now about to cross the 
mountains into India, and since he saw that his 
army was by this time eumbered with much booty 


? The spring of 327 B.c. 
4 In the late spring of 327 b.0, 


3 Cf, chapter xxxvii. 4. 
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Bapeiav kai dvokivytoy obcavr, dw’ huépa suve- 
oxevacuévov Tov áuatGv, mpoTas uéy vmrémpnae 
Tas auTov kai TOv éraipov, peta O6 TavTas 
ééXevoe xai tais TOv Maxeóóvov évetvat tip, 
xal Tod Tpüyuaros TO ÜovAevua peifov epav 
xai Geworepov 3j TÒ Epyov.  OXLyovus pèv yap 
?viacev, ot 66 TXeto Tot Bor) Kal addadayue@ uerà 
évÜovciacguoÜ Ta uev avayxata Tolg Ocouévots 
peTadtoortes, Ta O6 mepióvra THS petas avrol 
xataxalovtes kai &:adGeiportes opps xal mpo- 
Ouutas évemiumXkaoavr tov '"AXéfavÓpov. ion bé 
xai dofepós hv xai adrapaitnros koXaoT)s TeV 
mÀAgupeXoUvTow. Kal yap Mévavópóv Ttva Tov 
éraípov ápyovra dpovpiov KaTacTHaas, WS oUK 
éfovAero uévew, &mékTewe, Kal TOY áàToaTávTOV 
Bapßúpwv 'OpsoGdTyv aùròs xareró£cvoe. 
IIpofdrov Gà rekóvros pva mepi TH reparĝ 
oyua kai yppa rtápas éyovra Kat Gudvpous Exa- 
répoÜev abToD, BocruyGeis TO onpetov éxaB pn 
èv brò Tov DafvXwviov, ods e£ lous émiyyero 
mpós Ta ToLadTa> OteXéy0 ce rpos Tovs díXovs ox 
ov Ot AUTON, adda ÒL éxeivous TapaTrotto, HN TÒ 
«páros eis aryevvi) Kat üvaXkiv ave pwov ékNtróv- 
TOS aUTOU mepiaTHan TO OatuortoV. ov uv àXXÀ 
BéXióv Te onpetor yevóuevov Tv abupiav édrvaev, 
0 yàp éri TOv oTpwpaTopUAdK@Y rerayuévos vhp 
Maxeóov, óvoua Ilpokeves, t) Bach cvi) 
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and hard to move, at break of day, after the 
baggage-waggons had been loaded, he burned first 
those which belonged to himself and his companions, 
and then gave orders to set fire to those of the 
Macedonians. And the planning of the thing 
turned out to be a larger and more formidable matter 
than its execution. For it gave annoyance to a few 
only of the soldiers, while the most of them, with 
rapturous shouts and war-cries, shared their neces- 
saries with those who were in need of them, and 
what was superfluous they burned and destroyed 
with their own hands, thus filling Alexander with 
zealand eagerness. Besides, he was already greatly 
feared, and inexorable in the chastisement of a 
transgressor. For instance, when a certain Menander, 
one of his companions, who had been put in com- 
mand of a garrison, refused to remain there, he put 
him to death; and Orsodates, a Barbarian who had 
revolted from him, he shot down with his own 
hand. 

When a sheep yeaned a lamb which had upon its 
head what looked like a tiara in form and colour, 
with testicles on either side of it, Alexander was 
filled with loathing at the portent, and had himself 
purified by the Babylonians, whom he was accus- 
to take along with him for such purposes; and in 
conversation with his friends he said that he was 
not disturbed for his own sake, but for theirs, fear- 
ing lest after his death Heaven might devolve his 
power upon an ignoble and impotent man. How- 
ever, a better portent occurred and put an end to 
his dejection. The Macedonian, namely, who was 
set over those in charge of the royal equipage, 
Proxenus by name, as he was digging a place for the 
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xopav opUTtwy Tapa tov "fov morapov ávekd- 
Aue myw úypoù ATapov Kai TipEedAa@dous’ 
amavTAoupévou 66 ToU mporov kaÜapóv avéPrulev 
on xai Otavyés éXatov, obre ooun OokoDv ore 
yevost éXatov. Siahépeav, oTiXnvÓTQ)TÀ Te Kal 
Awmapórra avrdmagtv amapddAdaxtoy, Kal 
Tavira Ths ywpas pyåè éXalas depovans. éyeTat 
pev obv kal tov "Qtov abróv civa: uaXakorrarov 
bdwp, aTe TÒ épa Toi Xovopévois emeALTTAL- 
vew. ov pv adda Cavpactas 'AXéfavópos 
podelis Aos eat éE dw ypades mpòs '‘Avri- 
TatTpov, ÈV TOTS peyioToLS TOUTO TOY ATÒ Tou 
Geod yeyovotwr avrQ TiÜÉuevos. of Sé partes 
évdofou pe a rpaeías, émumovou 06 xal XaMerrijs 
TÓ anpetov émrotobvro: TrÓvOV yàp àporyiv. éXatov 
ávÜpconrots vró cob bed00 lar. 

LVTIT. HoXXol pev ovr Kara TAS páxas avr 
xivduvot cvrérecor Kal Tpavpace veavixots åmijv- 
TIE, T) ÔÈ mXcia Tv pOopay à amopiía. Tay dvary- 
Kkatov kai dvoxpaciat ToU TELEX OVTOS dme peyá- 
TAVTO THS TTPATLAS. autos O6 TONY THY TÚXNY 
brepBaXéa0at cai TV Suvapuy perti) diXoTiuoU- 
evos, ovdev gero Tots Bappodow àváXorov ovde 
oyupòv eivat TOIS aTOApOLS. Aéyyeras ÔÈ THY Leoe- 
ps0 pov 7roXiopráv rérpav Partov o9cav xai àmó- 
Topor ? áBvpobvrav TOY TTPATLOTÕV porfa, 
TOD "‘Okvdaptny Tolos tis aÙTÒs ein TH Yuya 
o Xeorpid pns. púravros ôg Too "'O£váprov Oet- 
Aorarov avOparar, "* Aéyew où ye, påvar, "Tv 


1 àróronuov Coraés’ correction of the MSS. àrpóeBaror, for 
which Bekker reads &mpócuaxov, after Schaefer, Sintenis! 
suggests àmórouov kal ànpóaBaror, 
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king's tent along the river Oxus, uncovered a spring 
of liquid which was oily and fatty; but when the 
top of it was drawn off, there flowed at once a pure 
and clear oil, which appeared to differ from olive oil 
neither in odour nor in flavour, and in smoothness 
and lustre was altogether the same, and that too 
though the country produced no olive trees. It is 
said, indeed, that the Oxus itself also has a very 
soft water, which gives sleekness to the skin of 
those who bathe in it. However, that Alexander 
was marvellously pleased is clear from what he writes 
to Antipater, where he speaks of this as one of the 
greatest omens vouchsafed to him from Heaven. 
The seers, however, held that the omen fore- 
shadowed an expedition which would be glorious, 
but difficult and toilsome; for oil, they said, was 
iven to men by Heaven as an aid to toil. 

LVIII. And so it proved; for he encountered 
many perils in the battles which he fought, and 
received very severe wounds; but the greatest 
losses which his army suffered were caused by lack 
of necessary provisions and severity of weather. 
Still, he was eager to overcome fortune by bold- 
ness and force by valour, and thought nothing 
invincible for the courageous, and nothing secure 
for the cowardly. It is said that when he was be- 
sieging the citadel of Sisimithres, which was steep 
and inaccessible, so that his soldiers were dis- 
heartened, he asked Oxyartes what sort of a man 
Sisimithres himself was in point of spirit. And 
when Oxyartes replied that he was most cowardly of 
men, * Thy words mean," said Alexander, * that we 
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can take the citadel, since he who commands it is a 
weak thing." And indeed he did take the citadel 
by frightening Sisimithres. Again, after attacking 
another eitadel equally precipitous, he was urging 
on the younger Macedonians, and addressing one 
who bore the name of Alexander, said: “ It behooves 
thee, at least, to be a brave man, even for thy 
name's sake," And when the young man, fighting 
gloriously, fell the king was pained beyond 
measure. And at another time, when his Mace- 
donians hesitated to advance upon the citadel called 
Nysa because there was a deep river in front of it, 
Alexander, halting on the bank, cried: “Most 
miserable man that I am, why, pray, have I not 
learned to swim ?" and at once, carrying his shield, 
he would have tried to cross. And when, after he 
had put a stop to the fighting, ambassadors came 
from the beleaguered cities to beg for terms, they 
were amazed, to begin with, to see him in full 
armour and without an attendant; and besides, 
when a cushion was brought him for his use, he 
ordered the eldest of the ambassadors, Acuphis by 
name, to take it for his seat. Acuphis, accordingly, 
astonished at his magnanimity and courtesy, asked 
what he wished them to do in order to be his 
friends. “ Thy countrymen,” said Alexander, “ must 
make thee their ruler, and send me a hundred of 
their best men." At this Acuphis laughed, and said: 
“Nay, O King, I shall rule better if I send to thee 
the worst men rather than the best. ''! 

LIX. Taxiles, we are told, had a realm in India as 
large as Egypt, with good pasturage, too, and in the 
highest degree productive of beautiful fruits. He 


Cf. Arrian, Anab. v. 9, 1-3. 
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was also a wise man in his way, and after he had 
greeted Alexander, said: * Why must we war and 
fight with one another, Alexander, if thou art not 
come to rob us of water or of necessary sustenance, 
the only things for which men of sense are obliged 
to fight obstinately ? As for other wealth and pos- 
sessions, so-calied, if I am thy superior therein, I am 
ready to confer favours; but if thine inferior, I will 
not object to thanking you for favours conferred." 
At this Alexander was delighted, and clasping the 
king's hand, said: “Canst thou think, pray, that 
after such words of kindness our interview is to end 
without a battle? Nay, thou shalt not get the 
better of me; for I will contend against thee and 
fight to the last with my favours, that thou mayest 
not surpass me in generosity." So, after receiving 
many gifts and giving many more, at last he lavished 
upon him a thousand talents in coined money. This 
conduct greatly vexed Alexander's friends, but it made 
many of the Barbarians look upon him more kindly. 

The best fighters among the Indians, however, 
were mercenaries, and they used to go about to the 
different cities and defend them sturdily, and wrought 
much harm to Alexander’s cause. Therefore, after 
he had made a truce with them in a certain city and 
allowed them to depart, he fell upon them as they 
marched and slew them all. And this act adheres 
like a stain to his military career; in all other in- 
stances he waged war according to usage and like a 
king. The philosophers, too, no less than the mer- 
cenaries, gave him trouble, by abusing those of the 
native princes who attached themselves to his cause, 
and by inciting the free peoples to revolt. He there- 
fore took many of these also and hanged them. 
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LX. Of his campaign against Porus! he himself 
has given an account in his letters. He says, 
namely, that the river Hydaspes flowed between 
the two camps, and that Porus stationed his ele- 
phants on the opposite bank and kept continual 
watch of the crossing. He himself, accordingly, day 
by day caused a great din and tumult to be made in 
his camp, and thereby accustomed the Barbarians not 
to be alarmed. Then, on a dark and stormy night, 
he took a part of his infantry and the best of his 
horsemen, and after proceeding along the river to a 
distance from where the enemy lay, crossed over 
to a smal] island. Here rain fell in torrents, and 
many tornadoes and thunder-bolts dashed down 
upon his men; but nevertheless, although he saw 
that many of them were being burned to death by 
the thunder-bolts, he set out from the islet and made 
for the opposite banks, But the Hydaspes, made 
violent by the storm and dashing high against its 
bank, made a great breach in it, and a large part of 
the stream was setting in that direction; and the 
shore between the two currents gave his men no 
sure footing, since it was broken and slippery. And 
here it was that he is said to have cried: “O 
Athenians, can ye possibly believe what perils I am 
undergoing to win glory in your eyes? " This, how- 
ever, is the story of Onesicritus; Alexander himself 
says that they left their rafts and crossed the 
breach with their armour on, wading breast-high in 
water, and that after he had crossed he led his 
horsemen twenty furlongs in advance of his infantry, 
calculating that, in case the enemy attacked with 


l See Arrian, Anab. v. 9-19. It was in the spring of 
326 B.C. 
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their cavalry, he would be far superior to them, and 
in case they moved up their men-at-arms, his infantry 
would join him in good season. And one of these 
suppositions came to pass. For after routing a 
thousand of the enemy's horsemen and sixty of their 
chariots which engaged him, he captured all the 
chariots, and slew four hundred of the horsemen. 
And now Porus, thus led to believe that Alexander 
himself had crossed the river, advanced upon him 
with all his forces, except the part he left behind 
to impede the crossing of the remaining Mace- 
donians. But Alexander, fearing the elephants and 
the great numbers of the enemy, himself assaulted 
their left wing, and ordered Coenus to attack their 
right. Both wings having been routed, the van- 
quished troops retired in every case upon the 
elephants in the centre, and were there crowded 
together with them, and from this point on the 
battle was waged at close quarters, and it was not 
until the eighth hour that the enemy gave up. 
Such then, is the account of the battle which the 
victor himself has given in his letters. 

Most historians agree that Porus was four eubits 
and a span! high, and that the size and majesty of 
his body made his elephant seem as fitting a mount 
for him as a horse for a horseman. And yet his 
elephant was of the largest size ; and it showed re- 
markable intelligence and solicitude for the king, 
bravely defending him and beating back his assailants 
while he was still in full vigour, and when it perceived 
that its master was worn out with a multitude of 
missiles and wounds, fearing lest he should fall off, 
it knelt softly on the ground, and with its proboscis 


l Six feet and three inches. 
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1 robs with Bekker, after Coraés: «al rads, 


! Cf. Arrian, Anab, v. 19, 4 £ 
* Alexander carried his conquests from the Indus to the 
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gently took each spear and drew it out of his body. 
Porus was taken prisoner,and when Alexander asked 
him how he would be treated, said: “ Like a king”; 
and to another question from Alexander whether he 
had anything else to say, replied : “ All things are 
included in my ‘like a king." Accordingly, Alex- 
ander not only permitted him to govern his former 
kingdom, giving him the title of satrap, but also 
added to it the territory of the independent peoples 
whom he subdued, in which there are said to have 
been fifteen nations, five thousand cities of con- 
siderable size, and a great multitude of villages. 
He subdued other territory also thrice as large as 
this and appointed Philip, one of his companions, 
satrap over it. 

LXI. After the battle with Porus, too, Bucephalas 
died,—not at once, but some time afterwards,—as 
most writers say, from wounds for which he was 
under treatment, but according to Onesicritus, from 
old age, having become quite worn out;! for he was 
thirty years old when he died. His death grieved 
Alexander mightily, who felt that he had lost nothing 
less than a comrade and friend; he also built a city 

his memory on the banks of the Hydaspes and 
called it Bucephalia. It is said, too, that when he 
lost a dog also, named Peritas, which had been 
reared by him and was loved by him, he founded a 
city and gave it the dog’s name. Sotion says he 
heard this from Potamon the Lesbian. 

LXII. As for the Macedonians, however, their 
struggle with Porus blunted their courage and stayed 
their further advance into India.? For having had 


Hyphasis (Arrian, Anab. v, 25), subduing the Punjab. It 
was now September, 326 B.C. 
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all they could do to repulse an enemy who mustered 
only twenty thousand infantry and two thousand 
horse, they violently opposed Alexander when he 
insisted on crossing the river Ganges also, the width 
of which, as they learned, was thirty-two furlongs, 
its depth a hundred fathoms, while its banks on the 
further side were covered with multitudes of men- 
at-arms and horsemen and elephants. For they 
were told that the kings of the Ganderites and 
Praesii were awaiting them with eighty thousand 
horsemen, two hundred thousand footmen, eight 
thousand chariots, and six thousand fighting ele- 
phants. And there was no boasting in these reports. 
For Androcottus, who reigned there not long after- 
wards, made a present to Seleucus of five hundred 
elephants, and with an army of six hundred thousand 
men overran and subdued all India. 

At first, then, Alexander shut himself up in his 
tent from displeasure and wrath and lay there, feel- 
ing no gratitude for what he had already achieved 
unless he should eross the Ganges, nay, counting a 
retreat a confession of defeat. But his friends gave 
him fitting consolation, and his soldiers crowded 
about his door and besought him with loud cries and 
wailing, until at last he relented and began to break 
camp, resorting to many deceitful and fallacious 
devices for the enhancement of his fame. For in- 
stance, he had armour prepared that was larger than 
usual, and mangers for horses that were higher, and 
bits that were heavier than those in common use, 
and left them scattered up and down. Moreover, 
he erected altars for the gods, which down to the 
present time are revered by the kings of the Praesii 
when they cross the river, and on them they offer 
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Gvovat 'EXXqvtkàs Üvotas. ' Avópoxorros è uet- 

f A * LI , 5 M f 
pákiov àv avTOv '"AXéfavópov elde, kat Aéyerat 
Toranes eiteiy Uatepov ws Tap ovdev WAGE TA 
Tpáypara Aafetv "AréEavdpos, picovuévov TE 
Kat caTadporovuévou roD DaciXées Già poydn- 
play xai Gvevyévetav. 

LXIII. 'ÉrrebOev opyjcas "AMéEavOpos THY 
éo ÜdXaccav émiÓeiv, Kab "OoXAà mopÜueta 
KOT PY Kat oxedias mn fc wevos, exopileto TOTS 
Torapois Urropepomevos ,9 Xohatos. o 66 TXoÜS 
OvK apyos ny ovd àTóXepos,. 7 poa BáXXev òè 
Tais moest kal dámvofaívev éyerpodto avra. 
mpos 66 vois kaXovuérous MaXXots, obs dacuv 
'l»óor PAX UOTE TOUS yever Oat, puxpov édénoe 
KATAKOT VAL. TOUS Mêr yap avO porous Béreow 
and TOY TeLy v aea ébaae, mpáros ôe &à 
KAipakos TeÜeians dvaBas € emi TÒ Telyos, ws Ü T€ 
«Aipa ouvert pi Bn Kai TOY BapBápov U$taTa- 
pévov Tap TÓ teyos Adupave TANS katoer, 
OALYOTTOS Óv cvaTpéras é éavTóv ELS uéGOUS ad ie 
Tous Todeutous Kal xarà TUXNv opbos gory. 
tivakapevou O6 Tots OsrXots, €Go£av oi BapBapot 
céAas Th kal bdopa wed ToU Gopatos hépetGa. 
616 xal Tò mpaTtov epvyov kal dreoxeducbnaay: 
ws dè elor avTOv nera Sueiv bracmu TOv, ETL- 
ópapóvres oi Lévy éx xetpos £Eioeot kai Sopace tà 
TOV ÖTAOV gwverirpa gov ápvvópevov, eis òè 
pikpópr a&meTépeo aoTas €éj$)kev amo TOLov BéXdos 
otTws etovov kai Biatov date Tov opara ĝia- 
kovrav éumayivat Tots mept tov pachov oatéats. 


! Hydaspes, Acesines, and Indus (Arrian, Arab, vi. 1). 
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sacrifices in the Hellenic manner. Androcottus, 
when he was astripling. saw Alexander himself, and 
we are told that he often said in later times that 
Alexander narrowly missed making himself master 
of the country, since its king was hated and despised 
on account of his baseness and low birth. 

LXIII. From thence, being eager to behold the 
ocean, and having built many passage-boats equipped 
with oars, and many rafts, he was conveyed down the 
rivers! in a leisurely course. And yet his voyage 
was not made without effort nor even without war, 
but he would land and assault the cities on his route 
and subdue everything. However, in attacking the 
people called Malli, who are said to have been the 
most warlike of the Indians, he came within a little 
of being cut down. For after dispersing the in- 
habitants from the walls with missiles, he was the 
first to mount upon the wall by a scaling ladder, and 
since the ladder was broken to pieces and he was 
exposed to the missiles of the Barbarians who stood 
along the wall below, almost alone as he was, he 
crouched and threw himself into the midst of the 
enemy, and by good fortune alighted on his feet. 
Then, as he brandished his arms, the Darbarians 
thought that a shape of gleaming fire played in 
front of his person. Therefore at first they scattered 
and fled; but when they saw that he was accom- 
panied by only two of his guards, they ran upon him, 
and some tried to wound him by thrusting their 
swords and spears through his armour as he de- 
fended himself, while one, standing a little further 
off, shot an arrow at him with such accuracy and 
force that it cut its way through his breastplate and 
fastened itself in his ribs at the breast. Such was 
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mpos ĝe THY TANYHY évOóvros abToD Kal TÒ copa. 
kápvravros, o peer fPaXav eméópage BapBapicip 
páxaipav aTaaápevos, Ieuxéoras bé Kat Aupvatos 
TpoéoTQgay' ov TMyyévrev éxatépav Ó ev 
an éGave, Teveéoras òè árTéixe, Tov óé BapBapov 
"AXcfavbpos aTékTewwev. autos È Tpavuata 
TOoXXà Xaflew, TENOS 6€ mNoryeis Ümépq KATA TOD 
Tpaxyrou, "pog jjpeua e TO TEXEL TÒ cópa, Brimar 
mTpùs TOUS TOXeuiovg. ev TovTQ 66 tav Maxe- 
oror repu vOcvrev dpnacbels avaicOnros 585 
TOV "epi aurov èri THKNVIS Exopivero. Kat 
Tapavtixe pev das TeOveatos Tv AXóyos ev TA 
cTpaTomé0Q' yareTas O6 Kal ToAUTOVaS TOP 
oic TOV ext pio dvo EvAwoy vcra, wat Tob 
Ücipaucos obra pores atrohubértos, Trepi. Tw 
éxkom iv éyívovro THS axidos évoeduxvias évi Tay 
oo Téov. Aéyerat 68 TÒ uév TAATOS Tpi@y daxtu- 
hwy elvat, TÓ dé pnKos Tegcápmev. C0 Tats 
ALTOPUpiais eyyiora Üavárov TUVEAAUYOMEVOS 
éFarpouperns avrijs, Ops avédaBe. kai d:advywr 
Tov KivOuvOV, CTL O6 dabevns ÒV kai TOMV Xpóvor 
ev Otaitn kai Üepametaus čyov abTóv, eo Oopv- 
Bob)vras ws nabero mobobvras aUTÓV iBety TOUS 
Maxeóórvas, Xafàv i ipátiov mponr@e. Kat dicas 
Tots Üeots aides ávix8n kai Tapexopileto yaopav 
TE TOANY kai TONELS ueyáXas «aaa 1gedópevos. 

LXIV. Tov dé Dupvocogiat ar TOUS páMara 
tov XáflÜav avateicavtas áàmTooTivat kai Kaka 
TXetora Tois Maxedoot mapacyórvras Xafdov 
déxa, dervods CokoDrras eirat TEPL Tas ATOKPITELS 


l Leouuatus, according to Arrian, vi. 10, 2, 
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the force of the blow that Alexander recoiled and 
sank to his knees, whereupon his assailant ran at him 
with drawn scimitar, while Peucestas and Limnaeus! 
defended him. Both of them were wounded, and 
Limnaeus was killed ; but Peucestas held out, and at 
last Alexander killed the Barbarian. But he himself 
received many wounds, and at last was smitten on 
the neck with a cudgel, and leaned against the wall, 
his eyes still fixed upon his foes. At this instant his 
Macedonians flocked about him, caught him up, 
already unconscious of what was going on about him, 
and carried him to his tent. And straightway a 
report that he was dead prevailed in the camp; but 
when with much difficulty and pains they had sawn 
off the shaft of the arrow, which was of wood, and 
had thus succeeded at last in removing the king’s 
breastplate, they came to the excision of the arrow- 
head, which was buried in one of the ribs. We are 
told, moreover, that it was three fingers broad and 
four long. Its removal, therefore, threw the king 
into swoons and brought him to death. s door, but 
nevertheless he recovered. And after he was out 
of danger, though he was still weak and kept him- 
self for a long time under regimen and treatment, 
perceiving from their tumult at his door that his 
Macedonians were yearning to see him, he took his 
cloak and went out to them. And after sacrificing to 
the gods he went on board ship again and dropped 
down the river, subduing much territory and great 
cities as he went. 

LXIV. He captured ten of the Gymnosophists 
who had done most to get Sabbas to revolt, and had 
made the most trouble for the Macedonians. These 
philosophers were reputed to be clever and concise 
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xal Bpayvroyous, épwtijpata mpovBarev adtois 
dTopa, doas dmokreveiv TOY py opÜ s arroKpiva- 
jevov mpõrTov, eira épeEs ovTw Tovs AXXovs: 
éva 66 TOY Mpeg BUTaTOY ékéXevoe KPLVELY. OG uv 
ov mo@Tos épwTnGels wétepoy olerat Tovs CavTas 
civar Welovas 7) TOUS TeOwnKOTAas, Eby rovs Cov- 
Tas" ovKeTs yap elvat Tous TeÜwnkoTras. O 66 
devTEpos, TOTEPOV THY ys 4) THY Oaratray pel- 
Cova, tTpépew Onpia, THY yir TAUTS yàp [Epos 
elvat THV ÜáXaTrav. o 66 TpiTOS, Tmoiov cote 
bor mavovpyóTaTov, NT O péxpt viv, eirrev, 

“ dvÜpwrros OUK ëyvorev.” 0 óé TETAPTOS ava- 
K piv dpevos tive Xoyio ui Tov Záfflav ám éa rna ev, 
áTmexpiívaTo, " Karas thy BovXópevos GUTOV 5 
KAAS ámroÜaveiv." o be TET TOS epornbeis Tó- 
TEpov oletat THV ńpépav À TV »okTa 7porépav 
yeyovévau, M Thv ýpépav, elven, " ipepa pug” 
Kat TpOTETETTEV, obros, Üavpácavros TOU bass- 
AEOS, ÖTE TOV ATrOpwr époTrjceov aváyky KAL TAS 
åmorpices aTOpous elvai, uetraßarov ody Tv 
EKTOV NPOTA Ts dv Tts perndein partota "Av 
KPATLTTOS OV,” E “© Un) poBepos 7. | TOv oe 
AoT OV TpLOV 0 uev époryÜeis TOS av TiS éE 
avbp wmv yevorto Oeds, “El TL mpateey, š elev, 

“Or pagar UVATOV ávÜporm o pa) éc T.V" 0 Ò mepi 
Lors Kat Üavárov, mÓTepov io xvpórepov, ATE- 
k pirao uL Sony T0cabU:a KAKO $épova av. o òè 
TEN euraios, EX pt TIVES avd pore Ka às &xov env, 
s Méxpt ov p) 27 TÒ reÜvávat Tob Sip duet- 
vov." obTo Ò) TpamOpneros 7 pos TOV Duca riv 
ékéAevaerv atrohaiverGat. Tot O6 Érepor érépov 
xeipov elpnkéva, dijscavros “ Ov«odr,” bn, “od 
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in answering questions, and Alexander therefore put 
difficult questions to them, declariug that he would 
put to death him who first made an incorrect answer, 
and then the rest, in an order determined in like 
manner; and he commanded onc of them, the oldest, 
to be judge in the contest. The first one, accord- 
ingly, being asked which, in his opinion, were more 
numerous, the living or the dead, said that the living 
were, since the dead no longer existed. The second, 
being asked whether the earth or the sea produced 
larger animals, said the earth did, since the sea was 
but a part of the earth. The third, being asked what 
animal was most cunning, said: “That which up to 
this time man has not discovered." The fourth, when 
asked why he had induced Sabbas to revolt, replied : 
* Because I wished him either to live nobly or to die 
nobly." The fifth, being asked which, in his opinion, 
was older, day or night, replied: * Day, by one day "'; 
and he added, upon the king expressing amazement, 
that hard questions must have hard answers. Pass- 
ing on, then, to the sixth, Alexander asked how a 
man could be most loved ; ** If," said the philosopher, 
“he is most powerful, and yet does not inspire fear." 
Of the three remaining, he who was asked how one 
might become a god instead of man, pened: * By 
doing something which a man cannot do"; the one 
who was asked which was the stronger, life | or death, 
answered: “Life, since it supports so many ills." 
And the last, asked how long it were well for a man 
to live, answered: “ Until he does not regard death 
as better than life." So, then, turning to the judge, 
Alexander bade him give his opinion. The judge 
declared that they had answered one worse than 
another. * Well, then," said Alexander, “thou shalt 
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TpÕTOS áTo0avi) rotabTa &pivev. "o a Ojk dp ye. » 
elev, “ à Baorred, ei pin cv rvrevdy picas mpà- 
TOV ATTOKTEVELY TOV dr ox piv pevov KaKLOTa, 
LXV. Tovrous uèv or ad fixe Seopna ápevos 
7m pos òè Tous év d0fn uáXio Ta kal kab’ abroUs èv 
jevxía COvras Émeuvyev Orneixprrov, apinés Oar 
Sedpevos moos &UTOV. å 6€’Ovnoixpetos Àv phó- 
codos Tav Aroyévet TH Kurixd TUVETKOAAKOT OD, 
Kab pno Tov uév KaXavóv vBprotixa@s mávv eai 
Tpayécos keXevew  dmo8)Dvra, TOV KET Ove, ryvjivOv[ 
axpoda Gat TÓV Mya adhws dé oU brareber Pau 
T pas QUTOV, OUO. ei mapa TOD Aus áQücr at: TÓV 
oe Advéapty mpgorepov eivat, Kah diaxovoavTa 
mepi Xoxpárovs kal Hulayópov Kai Auoyévovs 
eirety ws eo dvets pev auTe ryeyoverar doxovow oi 
dvdpes, Aíav ÔÈ TOUS VOMOUS aia Y vvópevot Befito- 
Kévat. ANAO. o€ pace TOV Aáybaguy ovdey eimeîv 
AAN 1) TocobTov póvov' “ Tivos Nd pey 0 “Ad€Eav- 
dpos 060v Tocau’tny Seip’ T$AOe;" Tòr pévTot 
KaXavóv émewev ò Takirns éAQeiv mpòs ANé- 
Lavópov.  ékaXevbro 66 Xdivge érme òè rar 
'Ivéuwez»v yAOTTav TQ Kade wpocayopevwr vri 
TOU Xaípetv Tous €vTvyyávovras 2o 7rátero, KaXa- 
vos UT TÕV EM ojrov evopáa09. TOÜTOV ÔÈ 
Aéyerat xai TO Tapdbearypa THs apxijs TØ AXe- 
Edvop@ mpobea bat. KaTaBarov yàp èv péso 
Bópcav TivÀ Enpav «at Ka Teo kN vta emárnae 
TO ä«pov ý 6€ eis êv mieoheira Tots AANAOLS ennp- 
On pépeot. Kat TodTo Teption ey Kip eai 
TiéCoy raf’ éxac Toy cBelevve yeyvouevor, aype ob 
P: Lid 
TÒ LÉGOV émic Tàs kavéo xe Kal MÁVTA OÜTWS Ņpé- 
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die first for giving such a verdict." “That cannot 
be, O King," said the judge, “unless thou falsely 
saidst that thou wouldst put to death first him who 
answered worst." 

LXV. These philosophers, then, he dismissed with 
gifts; but to those who were in the highest repute 
and lived quietly by themselves he sent Onesicritus, 
asking them to pay him a visit. Now, Onesicritus 
was a philosopher of the school of Diogenes the 
Cynie. And he tells us that Calanus very harshly 
and insolently bade him strip off his tunic and listen 
naked to what he had to say, otherwise he would 
not converse with him, not even if he came from 
Zeus; but he says that Dandamis was gentler, and 
that after hearing fully about Socrates, Pythagoras, 
and Diogenes, he remarked tliat the men appeared 
to him to have been of good natural parts but to 
have passed their lives in too much awe of the laws. 
Others, however, say that the only words uttered by 
Dandamis were these: “ Why did Alexander make 
such a long journey hither?” Calanus, nevertheless, 
was persuaded by Taxiles to pay a visit to Alexander. 
His real name was Sphines, but because he greeted 
those whom he met with “Cale,” the Indian word of 
salutation, the Greeks called him Calanus. It was 
Calanus, as we are told, who laid before Alexander 
the famous illustration of government, It was this. 
He threw down upon the ground a dry and shrivelled 
hide, and set his foot upon the outer edge of it; the 
hide was pressed down in one place, but rose up in 
others. He went all round the hide and showed 
that this was the result wherever he pressed the 
edge down, and then at last he stood in the middle 
of it, and lo! it was all held down firm and still. 
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unos. éBoUXero 86 4 eikov ÉvOctEis elvat tod 
rà pésa Óciv uáNio va THs apys wiéle Kal py 
paxpay àromXav&cÜat Tov AréEavdpov. 

LXVI. 'H 8é && rv moraudv wpós Thy Od- 
AaTTay UTAywy}) wgvov émrà ypóvov àpáXoocv. 
éufBaxov è tals vavoiv eis tov 'kcavóv avé- 
TÀevuce mpòs vigoy jv XxiuXXo0co Tiv aùròs awo- 

er `y J ^ 3 m M 3 M 
uacev, érepou 66 Virtovav. évrabÜa O6 dmofdàs 
élue Tois Geis, kai THY hua éreide Tov neha- 
yous Kal THS Taparias oov édixtov vv. elta 
émevEdpevos pndéva uer! avtov ávÜpomov vrep- 
Biva TOUS Ópous Tis TTPATELAS avert pede. kai 
TAS [ev vas éxéAevae epum ew év cer thy 
"Ivéeerv. éyovcas, 'yyepóva pev } Néapxov amobei- 
Eas, P ARA 66 "Ovgotkprrov- auras 8é 
uit or ' O pete TMOPEVOMEVOS eis eoxaTny aTO- 
play mponyen kal sXf0os avOpwrev deg ev, 
WoTE Tis paxipou duvdpens IDEE TÓ TérapTov 
ek THS MULUS amayayely. aitoi 606exa "n 
pupiaces hoar ot welol, TÒ Ò [qrTLKOV eis pupiovs 
«al mévrakta yiMovs, à «ai vocot xaAerai 
Kat Orartat movnpat «ai Kavata Enpa xal 
mela Tous 0 Muos OrédÜetpev, &aTopov xmpav 
émióvras àvÜpe ov KaxoBiav, Oiya Kal wyevví 
mpoflara kexTnuévav, à TOUS ÜaXacrtovs (X005 
eio péva Tporéper Gar cápka pox8ypàv eiye 
Kai dvewen. póMs obv èv juépars e£rkovra 
TAUT IY erbov kal THS Dedpwatas üxrdpevog eù- 
Aus év adovors ?)v Tact, Tay eyyloTa caTpam v 
kai BaciXéov mrapaakevaodyTtov. 


1 In midsummer of 325 s.c. 


* Tt is Cilluta in Arrian (Anab. vi, 19, 3). 
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The similitude was designed to show that Alexander 
ought to put most constraint upon the middle of his 
empire and not wander far away from it. 

LXVI. His descent of the rivers to the sea con- 
sumed seven months’ time. And after emerging 
with his fleet into the ocean,! he sailed out to an 
island to which he himself gave the name of Scillus- 
tis, others that of Psiltucis.2 Here he landed and 
sacrificed to the gods, and studied the nature of the 
sea and of all the sea-coast that was accessible. 
Then, after praying that no man after him might 
pass beyond the bounds of his expedition, he turned 
to go back. His fleet he ordered to go round by sea, 
keeping India on the right; Nearchus was appointed 
admiral of the fleet, Onesicritus its chief-pilot. But 
he himself proceeded by land through tbe country 
of the Oreites, where he was reduced to the direst 
straits and lost a multitude of men, so that not even 
the fourth part of his fighting force was brought 
back from India. And yet his infantry had once 
numbered a hundred and twenty thousand, and his 
cavalry fifteen thousand. But grievous diseases, 
wretched food, parching heats, and, worst of all, 
famine destroyed them, since they traversed an un- 
tilled country of men who dragged out a miserable 
existence, who possessed but few sheep and those of 
a miserable sort, since the sea-fish which they ate 
made their flesh unsavoury and rank. It was 
with difficulty, then, that Alexander passed through 
this country in sixty days; but as soon as he 
reached Gedrosia he had all things in abundance, 
for the nearest satraps and princes had provided 
them. 
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LXVII. 'AvaXaGov aby évrabQa thy Obvayav 
é£opuyce xou wpopevos e$ juépas émrà dia 
Tfs Kappavias. avtov pev obv inno ayédny 
éxouelov OxT@, uerà Tov éeTaipwy bmp Bupérrs 
ev UWNAG Kal Tepipaves TAALGiM TemNnyvias eù- 
WYOUMEVOY TLVEXoS Nuepas Kal vukTOs" patat 
86 mapmaAndets, ai pèv adoupyols xai TroLKCXOLUs 
mept8orains, ai Ò Ans del mpoadoárov xai 
XMepás axialopevat &XáOots, evmrovro TOUS AN- 
Aous d'yovcat didous Kal wyepóvas éoTejavopgáé- 
vous Kai mivoyvtas. cióes Ò av où méXTQv, oU 
kpavos, ov aápiaay, GAAG diáXais kai Dvrois kal 
Onpixrciow Tapa Thv 080v áracav oi gTpaTiMTat 
BamTitovres ex Twidwy peydAwy xai xpatipwr 
GANHAOLS TWPOETLVOY, ot pèv €v TH Tpouyev apa 
«al Pabitew, oí 66 cataxcipevot. TOMAN 68. pot- 
ca cupiyyev kai avv wos Te Kal Wadpobd xai 
Baxyelas yuvaixoy kaTetxe grávra TóTOV. TQ bé 
GTAKTW kai TemNavguépo TÄS TopElas mrapeimero 
«ai Tadia Baxyixns DOpeos, ws ToU Oeod map- 
ÚVTOS avTov Kal CUUTAPATÉUTOVTOS TÒV KÜpOv. 
emel 06 Hee Tie Tedpwoias eie TO BaoiXetov, ab- 
Ois áveXáu ave Tyv a Tpariàv Tavnyupitwv. Né- 
yerai è ueÜvovra avrov Gewpety ayavas xopóv, 
Tov 6€ épmpevoy Bayoav yopevovra vioo kai 
«ekog unuévov Ss TOU Üedvpov wapedOorta rabi- 
gat map avtov idovtas óé Tov; Maxedovas 
xpotety xai foüv didjaat keXevovras, ypt ob 
rep Parov karediXnoev. 


1 According to Arrian (Avah, vi. 28, b f£), this bacchana- 
lian procession through Carmania reste on no credible 
authority. 
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LXVII. Accordingly, after refreshing his forces 
here, he set out and marched for seven days through 
Carmania in a revelling rout. He himself was con- 
veyed slowly along by eight horses, while he feasted 
day and night continuously with his companions on 
a dais built upon a lofty and conspicuous scaffolding 
of oblong shape; and waggons without number fol- 
lowed, some with purple and embroidered canopies, 
others protected from the sun by boughs of trees 
which were kept fresh and green, conveying the 
rest of his friends and commanders, who were all 
garlanded and drinking. Not a shield was to be 
seen, not a helmet, not a spear, but along the whole 
march with cups and drinking-horns and flagons the 
soldiers kept dipping wine from huge casks and 
mixing-bowls and pledging one another, some as 
they marched along, others lying down; while pipes 
and flutes, stringed instruments and song, and revel- 
ling cries of women, filled every place with abundant 
music. Then, upon this disordered and straggling 
procession there followed also the sports of bacchan- 
alian license, as though Baechus himself were present 
and conducting the revel! Moreover, when he 
came to the royal palace of Gedrosia, he once more 
gave his army time for rest and held high festival. 
We are told, too, that he was once viewing some 
contests in singing and dancing, being well heated 
with wine, and that his favourite, Bagoas, won the 
prize for song and dance, and then, all in his festal 
array, passed through the theatre and took his seat 
by Alexander’s side; at sight of which the Mace- 
donians clapped their hands and loudly bade the 
king kiss the victor, until at last he threw his arms 
about him and kissed him tenderly. 
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LXVIII. 'ÉvraüOa trav mepi Néapyov àvafBáv- 
TOv pas avTov oleis kal Ouakovcas rà mept 
Tov TAOUY, OpQoev AUTOS TAEVTAS KATA TOV 
Eidparny otdd@ ueyáXw, celra mepi THY 'Apafltav 
kai T3v Augonv wapaxouta bets 61a a TyAóov ‘Hpa- 
KXelcov éuflaXetv eis thv évrós ÜáXaocav. al 
Trola TavtobaTa Tepi Od draxov émiyyvvro, «al 
avviyyovrro vata. kal xuBepvirar vravraxóOev. 
4 66 àve oTpateia xaXem) vyevouévg Kal TO Tepi 
MaXXoise rpabua al 1) dopa moy NeyGcica 
Tis Suvapews ariatia Ths TOTNPÍAS avrov Td TE 
UTIKOa Tpos aToaTages émrpe Kal rois OTPATN- 
ois kai catpatrats adixtav) qoXX2)v Kal mTeEove- 
fíav kal vBpw evetoinge xai dros drédpape 
gaos antavtwy Kal veeTepucpós. Ov Ov Kat 
mpos “Avtimatpov ‘Odvurias cat KXeomdrpa 
otactacacat bsetdovto Tiv apy, ‘Oduprias 
pev “Harecpov, Kreomdtpa 66 Makedoviay mapa- 
AaBotaa. Kat roÜro dxovaas AXéfavópos Bér- 
tiov 6j BeBovredabat Tyv pytépar Maxedovas 
yàp ox àv vropetvas Pacidevopuevous v0 
yvvackós. 

Ava taita Néapyov uév adfis emt ÜdXaacav 
éreurrev, éumA5oat ToXéuov ümaca» éyvwxras 
THY Trapaiav, autos 6€ kataBaivor ékoXate vous 
movnpoùs TOv atpatnyav. TOv 06 AfovXnrov 
matiwv £€va pev 'Ofvdprgv altos  ümékreiwe 
capion Sdiehacas, 'AfovAgrov ôè pndév Trav 
avayKatwy «apackevacarros, addr Ù Tpuvo yiXta 
TUAAPTA vouicpaTrOos aLT@ "rpocayayóvTos, éxé- 

1 butar Dekker reads aayilay (indiference) with à Munich 
MS. (M.). 
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LXVIII. Here Nearchus came up to meet him, and 
Alexander was so delighted to hear of his voyage 
that he eagerly desired to sail down the Euphrates 
himself with a large fleet,! and then, after circum- 
navigating Arabia and Africa, to enter the Mediter- 
ranean by way of the pillars of Heracles. And vessels 
of every sort were built for him at Thapsacus, and 
sailors and pilots were assembled from all parts. 
But the increasing difficulties of his march back, his 
wound among the Malli, and the losses in his army, 
which were reported to be heavy, led men to doubt his 
safe return, inclined subject peoples to revolt, and bred 
great injustice, rapacity, and insolence in the generals 
and satraps whom he had appointed. In a word, rest- 
lessness and a desire for change spread everywhere. 
For even against Antipater, Olympias and Cleopatra 
had raised a faction, and had divided his realm 
between them, Olympias taking Epirus, and Cleopatra 
Macedonia. When he heard of this, Alexander said 
that his mother had made the better choice; for the 
Macedonians would not submit to be reigned over 
by a woman. 

For these reasons he sent Nearchus back to the 
sea,” determined to fill all the regions along the sea 
with wars, while he himself, marching down from 
Upper Asia, chastised those of his commanders who 
had done wrong. One of the sons of Abuletes, Oxy- 
artes, he slew with his own hand, running him through 
with a spear; and when Abuletes failed to furnish 
him with the necessary provisions, but brought him 
instead three thousand talents in coin, Alexander 


1 It was after his return to Persepolis that this desire 
seized him (Arrian, Anab. vii. 1, 1). 
* Early in 324 5.c. 
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ordered the money to be thrown to his horses. And 
when they would not touch it, * Of what use to us, 
then," he cried, “is the provision you have made?” 
and threw Abuletes into prison. 

LXIX. In Persia, to begin with, he distributed the 
money among the women, just as their kings were 
accustomed, as often as they came into Persia, to 
give each one of them a gold piece. And for this 
reason, it is said, some of their kings did not come 
often into Persia, and Ochus not even once, being so 
penurious as to expatriate himself. In the second 
place, having discovered that the tomb of Cyrus had 
been rifled, he put to death the perpetrator of the 
deed, although the culprit was a prominent Mace- 
donian native of Pella, by name Polymachus. After 
reading the inscription upon this tomb, he ordered it 
to be repeated below in Greek letters. It ran thus: 
“O man, whosoever thou art and whencesoever thou 
comest, for I know that thou wilt come, I am Cyrus, 
and I won for the Persians their empire. Do not, 
therefore, begrudge me this little earth which covers 
my body." These words, then, deeply affected 
Alexander, who was reminded of the uncertainty and 
mutability of life.! 

In Persia, too, Calanus, who had suffered for a 
little while from intestinal disorder, asked that a 
funeral pyre might be prepared for him.? To this 
he came on horseback, and after offering prayers, 
sprinkling himself, and casting some of his hair upon 
the pyre, he ascended it, greeting the Macedonians 
who were present, and exhorting them to make that 


1 Cf. Arrian, Anah. vi. 29, 4-8. 
* The self-sacrifice of Calanus is narrated by Arrian 
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vyv ndéws yevérOar kai ueÜvoÜnvat pera tod 
Bacthéws, avróv 6€ exetvor pn peT odtyou xpo- 
vov ép BaSvrere oerfat. tatTa Ò eimev raTa- 
KMÜeis xai cvykaXvNráuevos ook extn ToU 
Trvpos "Xyotátorros, aA’ év œ KATEKNION oyn- 
pat, ToUTO Scary par éxardiépnoev éavTóv TO 
Tar pie VOLO TOY KEL goo. TOTO Todots 
éreoiv Darepov &XXos ']véós év AG ives Kaícapt 
cvvaov eroine kai beixvuTat péypi vüv TÒ uvg- 
petor 'Iv600 mpocayopevopevor. 

LXX. 'O 8e 'AXé£avópos amo tis Tupas yevo- 
pevos, Kal ovvayaywv TOXXoUs TOV dirwv Kat 
TOv Jyeuóvev emi Octmvov, ayava mpovOyKe Kai 
c Téjavov ànparorroaías. ò pev obv TÀeicTOV 
TiO Ipóuayos åxpt youu Teccapav qpotjQe: 
Kat AaBov TO vent pLoV, a Tépavov TaXavrtaiov, 
juépas Tpeis émétqgoe. Tov 06 dXXov, es Xdpys 
pret, TerTapásovTa, Kal els anéBavov TiOVTES, 
LO xvpoU TH uen &pÜous êmyevopévov. 

(Tov dé é éraípav yápov € ev Love ous er (TEX OV, Kai 
Aagufdávev perv avtos yuvaixa Tiv Aapeiov Ovya- 
répa Zrdrerpav, Bravépeov 5c Tas apiotas Tots 
apiaTos, Kowwov è TOY dn TpoyeyaunKoTwr 
Maxedorvev yapov àXXov! écidaas, ev © hac 
EVVAKLT XLALMY TOV TapaKxexdynpévoy ert TO ĉel- 
vvov Opyrov EXdoTwW ypvoñv gidryy mpos Tas 
omoveas col vat, Ta Te GAXA ÜavpaaTOs éXap- 
Tpůvato Kat Ta xXpéa Tois Óaveicaaciv Urép Tay 
operhovtev aUTOS dtadvoas, Tov TAVTOS avaa- 
patos éXdocovos pvpiov TaXárrov ÉKATÒV TQiá- 


1 &AXov Bekker, after Coraes: «aAbr with the MSS. 
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day one of pleasure and revelry with the king, whom, 
he declared, he should soon see in Babylon. After 
thus speaking, he lay down and covered his head, 
nor did he move as the fire approached him, but 
continued to lie in the same posture as at first, and 
so sacrificed himself acceptably, as the wise men of 
his eountry had done from of old. The same thing 
was done many years afterwards by another Indian 
who was in the following of Caesar, at Athens; 
and the “Indian’s Tomb” is shown there to this 
day. 

Lxx. But Alexander, after returning from the 
funeral pyre and assembling many of his friends and 
officers for supper, proposed a contest in drinking 
neat wine, the victor to be crowned. Well, then, 
the one who drank the most, Promachus, got as far 
as four pitchers;? he took the prize, a crown of a 
talent's worth, but lived only three days afterwards. 
And of the rest, aecording to Chares, forty-one died 
of what they drank, a violent chill having set in 
after their debauch. 

At Susa he brought to pass the marriage of his 
companions, took to wife himself the daughter of 
Dareius, Stateira, assigned the noblest women to his 
noblest men, and gave a general wedding feast for 
those of his Macedonians who had already contracted 
other marriages. At this feast, we are told, nine 
thousand guests reclined at supper, to each of whom 
a golden cup for the libations was given. All the 
other appointments too, were amazingly splendid, 
and the host paid himself the debts which his guests 
owed, the whole outlay amounting to nine thousand 


L Augustus Caesar. 
? The ** chous,” or pitcher, held about three quarts. 
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kovTa raXávrots. ycvouévov. émel è 'Avrwyévgs 
ô erepopbaros as opethov ameypayato yrevdds, 
Kal Tapayayov Tva Qáckovra , Ôeðaverxévar 7 pos 
Thv toanmelay, amétice TO üpryoptov, eira épwpa- 
09 rpevddapevos, opytcbels ó BaciXeUs amnrace 
Te aVARS avTOv Kal mapeiAero THY Twyeuoplav. 
5v 66 Aagmpós ev Tols TOoXegikots 0 “Avtiyévys 
kai étt 66 péos wv, DiXUCmT TOV moMoproûvros lé- 
pivÜov, éumerovtas a0TÓQ karameNTukoD BéXous 
eis TOV OPOaruor, où mapéoye Bovropévors éEe- 
Aet TÒ BéXos ovôe tpynxato Tpi». wraca Tpos- 
payöpEvos kal KaTaKréioat TOUS Tr'oXeptovs els 

N 

TO TéixyOs. oÙ peTpicos obv TOTE T åTtpiav 
éfepev, àXXà Aos Xv éavróv vTO AVITNS xai 
Papvðvpias Čia xpnodpevos. «ai ToUro elo as Ó 
Bacteus avre THY Opy?v kai Ta Xpupara €xetv 
éxéXevoev avrov. 

LXXI. Tóv è raidwv tev Tptcpvpiov, abs 
áckovuévovs kai pavÜavopras méme, TOTS Te 
cøopaow  ávópetov pavévtwy Kat Tots elOegiv 
evaperav, ëtt 66 kai Taig perétats evxépeiay 
kal KovpoTnta ÜavuacT?)r émiOciÉa uévev, avTos 
pèr halny, tots 69 Maxeó0ot ducbvupia mapéaTn 
Kal O€os, e$ HTTOY aGvTOÍs TOU BactAéws mpocé- 
Eovtos. 610 kai Tous dcÜeveis kal mempoyévovs 
avToÜ kar&mégOvTos émi ÜdXarTav UBpiy &Qa- 
gap elvai Kat TpommrAKLT HOY, ave pwrots åo- 
Xpna dpevov. eis ämavTa voy amoTiBed Bat c Uv 
atcxyvvp Kal Tpocpimtey Tals matpict Kal Tols 


1 Alexander also paid the debts of all his soldiers, 
amounting to 20,000 talents (Arrian, Anab. vii. 5, 1-3), 
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eight hundred and seventy talents.! Now Antigenes, 
the One-eyed, had got himself enrolled as a debtor 
fraudulently and, on producing somebody who affirmed 
that he had made a loan to him at the bank, the 
money was paid over; then his fraud was discovered, 
and the king, in anger, drove him from his court and 
deprived him of his command. Antigenes, however, 
was a splendid soldier, and while he was still a young 
man and Philip was besieging Perinthus, though a 
bolt from a catapult smote him in the eye, he would 
not consent to have the bolt taken out nor give up 
fighting unti! he had repelled the enemy and shut 
them up within their wals. Accordingly, he could 
not endure with any complacency the disgrace that 
now fell upon him, but was evidently going to make 
away with himself from grief and despondency, So 
the king, fearing this, put away his wrath and 
ordered him to kecp the money. 

LXXI, The thirty thousand boys whom he had left 
behind him under instruction and training? were now 
so vigorous in their bodies and so comely in their 
looks, and showed besides such admirable dexterity 
and agility in their exercises, that Alexander himself 
was delighted ; his Macedonians, however, were filled 
with dejection and fear, thinking that their king 
would now pay less regard to them. Therefore when 
he also sent the weak and maimed among them 
down to the sea-board, they said it was insult and 
abuse, after using men up in every kind of service, 
now to put them away in disgrace and cast them back 
upon their native cities and their parents, no longer 


unless this is the donation which Plutarch has here erro- 
neously connected with the great wedding feast. Cf. 
Athenaeus, xii. pp. 538 f. ? Cf. chapter xlvii. 3. 
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yorveÜgtv, où ToLovToVs Tapakaflóvra.  mvTas 
oby éxéXevov adiévar Kal mávTas dXxproTovs 
vouiítew Maxedovas, &yovra tovs véovs TOUTOUS 
TUDpvXiO Tás, guy ols emi@y KATAKTHOETAL THY 
oixovpévny. mpos TavTa yareros ó AXétavópos 
Cc ye, kal ToANa pèv éXoiQ0pmoev aUTOUS mpüs 
Opygv, amekacas òè Tas ddvXakàs wapéduxe 
Ilépoats kal karéaTQaev èk Tovraw Gopudopovs 
xai paBdohopous, vp Ov op@vtTes avrov mapa- 
TELTOMEVOY, avroUs GE àmreupryopuévovs kal mporn- 
Aakitouévous, érasewoÜvro: xai dudovTes Xoryov 
eÜp.akov avtovs OXbyov ew uavévras vro nro- 
TvTÍas al ópySs.  Télos 06 avyudpovücavres 
éBabilov dvor Xo, Kal povoxitwres eri Thy CKN- 
výv, peta fofi kal xXavÜuo) wapadidovtes 
éavToUs kal ypucacÜat keXevovres WS karotis Kal 
áxapiígTow. ó 9 ot mpocíero, xaimep On 
uaXaccaónevos. oL O ovK a7éo 110a, GAN Huépas 
8vo kal vixtas otTt 7rpogcarüvres Kal OXodvpó- 
evot Kal koipavov àvakaXoÜUvres €xaprépnaav. 
th 06 Tpitn mpoekO@v xai Peacdpevos oikrpoUs 
xai reramewcopuévovs éBaxpve TOALY ypóvor elta 
pepdrápevos petpia Kal mpoouyopeveas didav- 
pones üméXvce TOUS aypiatous Ocpradguevos 
peyaXompemüs, kat ypavras Tpós ‘Avtitatpov 
Orts év 7rüct Toig ayaot Kal Tols Üearpois T poe- 
Óptav &yovres ectepavwpevas kaÜéCowro. rov dé 
TeÜvnkórov Tovs maidas opdavovs dvTas éugui- 
cÜovs érroina ev. 


1 The account of the quarrel between Alexander and the 
Macedonians in Arrian (Anab, vii, 8-11) differs materially 
from that of Plutarch. 
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the men they were when he took them. Accordiugly, 
they bade him send them all away and hold all his 
Macedonians of no account, since he had these 
young war-dancers, with whom he could go on and 
conquer the world.! At these words of theirs Alex- 
ander was displeased, and heaped much abuse upon 
them in his anger, and drove them away, and com- 
mitted his watches to Persians, and out of these 
constituted his body-guards and attendants. When 
the Macedonians saw him escorted by these, while 
they themselves were excluded from him and treated 
with contumely, they were humbled; and when 
they reasoned the matter out they found that they 
had been almost mad with jealousy and rage, So 
finally, after coming to their senses, they went to his 
tent, without their arms and wearing their tunics 
only, and with loud cries and lamentations put 
themselves at his merey, bidding him deal with 
them as base and thankless men. But Alexander 
would not see them, although his heart was softening. 
And the men would not desist, but for two days and 
nights persisted in standing thus before his door, 
weeping and calling upon their master. So on the 
third day he came forth, and when he saw their 
piteous and humble plight, wept for some time; 
then, after chiding them gently and speaking kindly 
to them, he dismissed those who were past service 
with magnificent gifts, and wrote to Antipater that 
at all the public contests and in the theatres they 
should have the foremost seats and wear garlands, 
He also ordained that the orphan children of those 
who had lost their lives in his service should receive 
their father's pay.? 


* Cf. Arrian, Anab, vii, 12. 
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LXXH. When he came to Ecbatana in Media and 
had transacted the business that was urgent, he was 
once more much occupied with theatres and festivals, 
since three thousand artists had come to him from 
Greece. But during this time it chanced that 
Hephaestion had a fever; and since, young man and 
soldier that he was, he could not submit to a strict 
regimen, as soon as Glaucus, his physician, had gone 
off to the theatre, he sat down to breakfast, ate a 
boiled fowl, drank a huge cooler of wine, fell sick, 
and in a little while died. Alexander’s grief at this 
loss knew no bounds! He immediately ordered 
that the manes and tails of all horses and mules 
should be shorn in token of mourning, and took 
away the battlements of the cities round about ; he 
also crucified the wretched physician, and put a stop 
to the sound of flutes and every kind of music in 
the camp for a long time, until an oracular response 
from Ammon came bidding him honour Hephaestion 
as a hero and sacrifice to him. Moreover, making 
war a solace for his grief, he went forth to hunt and 
track down men, as it were, and overwhelmed the 
nation of the Cossaeans, slaughtering them all from 
the youth upwards. This was called an offering to 
the shade of Hephaestion. Upon a tomb and obse- 
quies for his friend, and upon their embellishments, he 
purposed to expend ten thousand talents, and wished 
that the ingenuity and novelty of the construction 
should surpass the expense. He therefore longed 
for Stasicrates above all other artists, because in 
his innovations there was always promise of great 


! Arrian finds great diversity in the accounts of Alex- 
anders displays of grief at Hephaestion's death (Anab. 
vii. 14), 
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magnificence, boldness, and ostentation. This man, 
indeed, had said to him at a former interview that 
of all mountains the Thracian Athos could most 
readily be given the form and shape of a man; if, 
therefore, Alexander should so order, he would make 
out of Mount Athos a most enduring and most con- 
spicuous statue of the king, which in its left hand 
should hold a city of ten thousand inhabitants, and 
with its right should pour forth a river running with 
generous current into the sea. This project, it is 
true, Alexander had declined ; but now he was busy 
devising and contriving with his artists projects far 
more strange and expensive than this. 

LXXIII. As he was on his way to enter Babylon, 
Nearchus (who had joined him again after sailing 
through the ocean into the Euphrates) told the 
king that certain Chaldaeans had met him and 
advised that Alexander should keep away from 
Babylon.! Alexander paid no heed to this, but con- 
tinued on his march ; and when he was arrived at 
the walls, he saw many ravens flying about and 
clawing one another, and some of them fell dead 
at his feet. Again, being informed that Apollodorus 
the commandant of Babylon had sacrificed to learn 
Alexander's fate, Alexander called Pythagoras the 
seer, Pythagoras did not deny the fact, whereupon 
Alexander asked him what was the character of the 
sacrifice. And when the seer told that the victim's 
liver had no lobe, “Ah me!” said Alexander, “a 
forcible omen!" and did Pythagoras no harm, He 
was sorry, too, that he had not obeyed Nearchus, 
and passed most of his time outside of Babylon, either 

1 According to Arrian (Amab. vii. 16, 5), the Chaldaeans 


besought Alexander in person to suspend his march to 
Babylon. It was in the spring of 323 p.c. 
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living in his tent, or sailing about on the Euphrates. 
And he was troubled by many omens. For instance, 
the largest and handsomest lion in his menagerie 
was attacked by a tame ass and kicked to death. 
Again, he once took off his clothes for exercise 
and was playing at ball and when it was time to 
dress again, the young men who were playing with 
him beheld a man seated on the king's throne, 
in silence, wearing the royal diadem and robes. 
When the man was asked who he was, he was 
speechless for a long time; but at last he came to 
his senses and said that his name was Dionysius, and 
that he was a native of Messenia; in consequence 
of some charge brought against him, he said, he 
had been brought thither from the sea-board, and 
for a long time had been in chains; but just now 
the god Serapis had come to him and loosed his 
chains and brought him to this spot, bidding him 
put on the robe and diadem and sit on the throne 
and hold his peace.! 

LXXIV. On hearing of this, Alexander put the 
man out of the way, as the seers directed ; but he 
began to be low-spirited, and was distrustful now 
of the favour of Heaven and suspicious of his 
friends. He was particularly afraid of Antipater 
and of his sons, one of whom, Iolas, was his chief 
cupbearer ; the other, Cassander, had only recently 
come to Babylon, and when he saw some Barbarians 
doing obeisance to Alexander, since he had been 
reared as a Greek and had never seen such a sight 
as this before, he laughed boisterously. But Alex- 
ander was enraged, and clutching him fiercely by 


1 Other predictions of Alexander's death are given in 
Arrian (Anab. vii. 18, 22, and 24). 
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Thy over. 
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l oluwtouévwy Sint. with the best MSS.; 
Coraés ; oludtp atv ody Bekker. 
2 5$, xarappéovros supplied by Bekker, after Curaés, 
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the hair with both hands dashed his head against 
the wall. And at another time, when Cassander 
would have said something in opposition to those 
who were bringing charges against Antipater, Alex- 
ander interrupted him, saying: “What meanest 
thou? Would men come so long a journey if they 
had not been wronged and were making false 
charges?" And when Cassander declared that this 
very fact of their coming a long distanee away from 
the proofs showed that they were making false 
charges, Alexander burst out laughing and said: 
* These are the famous sophisms of Aristotle's dis- 
ciples for either side of the question ; but ye shall rue 
the day if it appear that ye have done these men 
even a slight wrong." And in general,as we are told, 
Cassander's spirit was deeply penetrated and imbued 
with a dreadful fear of Alexander, so that many 
years afterwards, when he was now king of Mace- 
donia and master of Greece, as he was walking 
about and surveying the statues at Delphi, the sight 
of an image of Alexander smote him suddenly with 
a shuddering and trembling from which he could 
scarcely recover, and made his head swim. 

LXXV. Alexander, then, since he had now become 
sensitive to indications of the divine will and per- 
turbed and apprehensive in his mind, converted 
every unusual and strange occurrence, were it never 
so insignificant, into a prodigy and portent; and 
sacrificers, purifiers, and diviners filled his palace. 
So, you see, while it is a dire thing to be incredulous 
towards indications of the divine will and to have con- 
tempt for them, superstition is likewise a dire thing, 
which, after the manner of water ever seeking the 
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1 áyenAfpov Coraés’ correction of the MSS. «al àramAmpobr, 
adopted by Bekker. 

? watadpofey Coraés' correction of the MSS. xal $édov, 
adopted by Bekker. 
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lower levels, filled with folly the Alexander who was 
now become a prey to his fears. Notwithstanding, 
in consequence of oracular responses regarding 
Hephaestion which were brought him, he laid aside 
his grief and betook himself once more to sacrifices 
and drinking-bouts. He gave a splendid entertain- 
ment to Nearchus, and then, although he had taken 
his customary bath before going to bed, at the 
request of Medius he went to hold high revel with 
him ;! and here, after drinking all the next day, he 
began to have a fever. This did not come upon 
him after he had quaffed a ** bowl of Heracles," nor 
after he had been seized with a sudden pain in the 
baek as though smitten with a spear; these par- 
ticulars certain writers felt obliged to give, and so, 
as it were, invented in tragic fashion a moving finale 
for a great action. But Aristobulus says that he 
had a raging fever, and that when he got very 
thirsty he drank wine, whereupon he became de- 
lirious, and died on the thirtieth day of the month 
Daesius. 

LXXVI. Moreover, in the court ** Journals " there 
are recorded the following particulars regarding his 
sickness.? On the eighteenth of the month Daesius 3 
he slept in the bathing-room because he had a fever. 
On the following day, after his bath, he removed 
into his bed-chamber, and spent the day at dice 
with Medius. Then, when it was late, he took a 
bath, performed his sacrifices to the gods, ate a 
little, and had a fever through the night. On the 
twentieth, after bathing again, he performed his 
customary sacrifice; and lying in the bathing-room 

1 Of. Arrian, Anab. vii. 25. 
? They are given also by Arrian (Anab, vii. 25). 
3 June 2, 293 E.G 
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86 UToWiav mapautixa pèv ovdets és xev, ExTM 6€ 704 
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he devoted himself to Nearchus, listening to his 
story of his voyage and of the great sea. The 
twenty-first he spent in the same way and was still 
more inflamed, and during the night he was in a 
grievous plight, and all the following day his fever 
was very high. So he had his bed removed and lay 
by the side of the great bath, where he conversed 
with his officers about the vacant posts in the army, 
and how they might be filled with experienced men. 
On the twenty-fourth his fever was violent and he 
had to be carried forth to perform his sacrifices ; 
moreover, he ordered his principal officers to tarry 
in the court of the palace, and the commanders ot 
divisions and companies to spend the night outside. 
He was carried to the palace on the other side of 
the river on the twenty-fifth, and got a little sleep, 
but his fever did not abate. And when his com- 
manders came to his bedside, he was speechless, as 
he was also on the twenty-sixth; therefore the 
Macedonians made up their minds that he was dead, 
and came with loud shouts to the doors of the 
palace, and threatened his companions until all 
opposition was broken down; and when the doors 
had been thrown open to them, without cloak or 
armour, one by one, they all filed slowly past his 
couch. During this day, too, Python and Seleucus 
were sent to the temple of Serapis to enquire 
whether they should bring Alexander thither; and 
the god gave answer that they should leave him 
where he was. And on the twenty-eighth,! towards 
evening, he died. 

LXXVII. Most of this account is word for word 
as written in the “ Journals." And as for suspicions 
of poisoning, no one had any immediately, but five 


! June 13, 323 p.c. 
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years afterwards, as we are told, upon information 
given, Olympias put many men to death, and scat- 
tered abroad the ashes of Eolas, alleging that he had 
administered the poison. But those who affirm that 
Aristotle counselled Antipater to do the deed,! and 
that it was entirely through his agency that the poison 
was provided, mention one Hagnothemis as their au- 
thority, who professed to have heard the story from 
Antigonus the king; and the poison was water, icy 
cold, from a certain cliff in Nonacris; this they 
gathered up like a delicate dew and stored it in an 
ass's hoof; for no other vessel would hold the water, 
but would all be eaten through by it, owing to its 
coldness and pungency. Most writers, however, 
think that the story of the poisoning is altogether a 
fabrication; and it is no slight evidence in their 
favour that during the dissensions of Alexander’s 
commanders, which lasted many days, his body, al- 
though it lay without special care in places that 
were moist and stifling, showed no sign of such a 
destructive influence, but remained pure and fresh. 
Now, Roxana was with child, and on this account 
was held in honour among the Macedonians; but 
she was jealous of Stateira, and therefore deceived 
her by a forged letter into coming where she was, 
and when she had got her there, slew her, together 
with her sister, threw their bodies into the well, and 
filled the well with earth, Perdiccas being privy to 
the deed and partner in it. For it was he who was 
at once in the greatest authority, dragging Ar- 
rhidaeus around after him to safe-guard, as it were, 
the royal power. Arrhidacus was Philip's son by 
an obscure and common woman named Philinna, and 


1 Cf, Arrian, Anab, vii. 28, 
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was deficient in intellect owing to bodily disease. 
This, however, did not come upon him in the course 
of nature or of its own accord, indeed, it is said that 
as a boy he displayed an exceedingly gifted and 
noble disposition: but afterwards Olympias gave 
him drugs which injured his body and ruined his 
mind. 
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I. Typ» Kivva rot povapxyncavros ÜwvyaTépa 
Kopvnhiav, ws érexpatnoe XóXXas, obre riciv 
oUre of bvvnbels avoowacat Kaicapos, &2- 
pevoe THY depr)rv avrüs. aitia dé Kaícapi fs 
Tpós XXAav amex Getas ? Tpós Mápior oixerorns 
jv. “Tova yap, maTpós adedpi Kaícapos, o 
mr pea Bórepos. TUPWKEL Maptos, EE is eyeryover 
2 Mapuos o Oo VEWTEDOS, áveyriós àv Kaicapos. Os óé 
bro rA ovs $óvev év px) «ai oU do xoMas 
ume XXAa TA pop@pevos ovK nyamnoev, àXXà 
peri Lepoa Vi eis Tov ófjuov mpole oi olo 
TAVU peipáxiov Qv, TRUTHS pe éxmereir AUTÒV 
VrrevavruvOeis Euras TApETKEVATE, Tep} SLE avat- 
péceos Bovrevopevos, eviwy Xeyovrov ws OK 
Exot Xoyov üTokTivvUvat maia THALKOUTOY, CÜK 
epy voly éyeiw avrovs, ei uù ToXXoUs év TH Tradl 
3 rovro Mapious evopiat. TAUTHS THs bovis avs- 
rexOeians Tpos Kaicapa. GuXvOv pér Twa Xpóvov 
TÀavdpevos ey Xafftrois exhemTev éavróv meta 
Òr áppoc iav eus oikíav érépav peTaoji bomevos 
KATA VUKTA TEPLTINTEL a TpaTuOTats TOD EVAAA 


1 Many think that opening paragraphs of this Lire, de- 
scribing the birth and boyhood of Caesar, have been lost. 

? [n 86 z.c., after the death of his colleague, Valerius 
Flaccus. 
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I. Tue wife of Caesar ! was Cornelia, the daughter 
of the Cinna who had once held the sole power at 
Rome,? and when Sulla became master of affairs,? he 
could not, either by promises or threats, induce 
Caesar to put her away, and therefore confiscated 
her dowry. Now, the reason for Caesar's hatred 
of Sulla was Caesar's relationship to Marius. For 
Julia, a sister of Caesar's father, was the wife of 
Marius the Elder, and the mother of Marius the 
Younger, who was therefore Cacsar's cousin. More- 
over, Caesar was not satisfied to be overlooked at 
first by Sulla, who was busy with a multitude of 
proscriptions, but he came before the people as candi- 
date for a priesthood, although he was not yet much 
more than a stripling. To this candidacy Sulla 
secretly opposed himself, and took measures to make 
Caesar fail in it, and when he was deliberating about 
putting him to death and some said there was no 
reason for killing a mere boy like him, he declared 
that they had no sense if they did not see in this 
boy many Mariuses. When this speech was re- 
ported to Caesar, he hid himself for some time, 
wandering about in the country of the Sabines. 
Then, as he was changing his abode by night on ac- 
count of sickness, he fell in with soldiers of Sulla who 

3 In 8258.0. Cf. the Pompey, ix. 1 f. 


* Nam Caesari multos Marios inesse (Suetonius, Divus 
Julius, i.). 
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Stepevv@pevots ékeiva Tà Neopia. Kal TOUS Kexpup- 
[LEVOUS c vXXap B dvovgtr. Qv TOV jyepóva Koprry- 
Mov melas dvat TaXdvrots ahel, xal xataBas 
evdus emt Gadatrav é£émAevoer els BiOvviav 
T pos Nexopdny Tór Baciéa. map œ Garpiyras 
xpóvov QU TONUY, ELTA aT OT Ew ái erat mepi 
Thv PappaKxode cay vijoov UT TELPATOY HÒN TOTE 
aT oNoLs peyarots Kab oKabeoiy TAÉTOLS KATE- 
YovT@V TV ÜdNarrav. 

IT. II parov pêr oUv aivifleis. UT OUTOV AUTpa 
elxogt TáXavra KaTeyédkacer ws oUK eldcTaY oP 
NPHKOLEV, AUTOS 66 WUOAOYHTE TEVTHKOVTA 0006 
ETELTa TOV "epi avTOv &XXov eig aAANY StaTrép- 
Was ody emi Tov THY xpnprav Troptg uv, ev 
avd parois povixwTarors Kirke pe? évòs piov 
kai Ovoiv d koXoUoty dmoXexeuinévos. obro kata- 
ppovytixas eixev OTE TépTr OV ócáxts dva- 
TAVOLTO TpPOTETATTEY avrots Loma. juépaus 
06 rec capákovra Ovetv Ócovaats, oa mep oU dpov- 
povpevos, aXXà Oopvdopobuevos vr avTOv, émi 
TOAAHS acelaş avvématte Kal ovveyvpvátero. xai 
morata ypadwy xai Xoyovs Tivàe axpoaTais 
exeivois ypiTo, Kat rovs ph Üavpátovras vri- 
«pus atratdevtous kai BapBapous àmekáXei, ral 
civ yehwre TOANGKLS nmetdnoe Kpepüv avrous. 
ot ĉe € éxapov, agerelg TWh kai TALLA THY ate 
pynotay TavTaV véuovres. ws O6 xov ex MiTo 
Tà AbTpa Kal oùs adelOn, rola CAUDAE 
evOds éx tod Midnociay Mepévos eml Tous Anotas 


! Caesar served under Marcus Thermus, praetor of Asia, 
in 81-80 5.c., being then nineteen years of age, and by him 
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were searching those regions and arresting the men in 
hiding there. Caesar gave their leader, Cornelius, two 
talents to set him free, and at once went down to the 
sea and sailed to King Nicomedes in Bithynia.! With 
him he tarried a short time, and then, on his voyage 
back,? was captured, near the island Pharmacusa, by 
pirates, who already at that time controlled the sea 
with large armaments and countless small vessels. 
II. To begin with, then, when the pirates de- 
manded twenty talents for his ransom, he laughed 
at them for not knowing who their captive was, and 
of his own accord agreed to give them fifty. In the 
next place, after he had sent various followers to 
various cities to procure the money and was left 
with one friend and two attendants among Cilicians, 
most murderous of men, he held them in such dis- 
dain that whenever he lay down to sleep he would 
send and order them to stop talking. For eight 
and thirty days, as if the men were not his watchers, 
but his royal body-guard, he shared in their sports 
and exercises with great unconcern. He also wrote 
poems and sundry speeches which he read aloud 
to them, and those who did not admire these he 
would call to their faces illiterate Barbarians, and 
often laughingly threatened to hang them all. The 
pirates were delighted at this, and attributed his 
boldness of speech to a certain simplicity and boyish 
mirth. But after his ransom had come from Miletus 
and he had paid it and was set free, he immediately 
manned vessels and put to sea from the harbour 


was sent to Bithynia in order to raise a fleet to assist in the 
siege of Mitylene. 

* According to Suetonius (Div. Jul, 4), it was on a voyage 
from Rome to Rhodes (after 77 B.c.) that Caesar was cap- 
tured by pirates, 
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&ipyero: Kal xarahaBov Tt Tpòs TH ws vav- 
Xoxobvras énpármae TOY TrELGTOY. Kal TE uev 
ypiuara Xeiav émovjcaro, Tous òè dvd pas ev 
Tepydpe xaTtatesevos eis TO Seoporiptov GUTÓS 
éropeión pos TOV &émovra THY ’Agiay 'Iovviov,? 
ws ékcívo TpochKoy ÖVTL CTPATNYG koXdaat TOUS 
éaXmkóTas. éreivou O6 Kal Tots ypjpasıw émo- 
plarpidvros (Sv yàp ove ddtya) Kal Tepi TÓV 
aixpadwray c épresQau Qáakovros. ert c XoMijs, 
xaipem édoas auTov ô Kaicap eis Tlépyapov 
exero, Kat mpoayayàv Tous AnoTAS &mavras 
ávec TaUpug ev, orep avtois orav maitav év rh 
v5 o T poetpriicet T TOXXdktS. 

III. Ex 8é TOUTOU THs EUa Suvd pews Hên 
papawopévns Kal TOv oikot KANOŬVTOV avTov 
émhevoey eis ‘“Pddov éri oXoM)v T pos ATOAN- 
viov Tov Tov MoXwvos, où «ai Kucépov j| RK pOaTo, 
copia TEvovTos emidavas Kal Tov TpÓT OV eT LEL- 
Kovs elvat Ookobvros. Aéyerar 96 kai ova: TPS 
Aóyous monrtiwoùs 0 Kaîsap pigra, ka) ŝia- 
movijoar pidotiporata THY fuow, ws Ta óevrepeta 
pèr adnpites exer, TO òè mpwTetor, óros TH 
duvdpet xai Tots OT Nous  TpÕTOS ein uáXXov 
aaxornGeis, adeivat, pos dep " puaes vpnycito 
THS év TO Aéyew GeióTy ros, Ù bó oTparevay kal 
monrelas, jj KATEKTHTATO TAV wyepoviay, ouK 
éfukójuevos. avtos Ò ovv ÜaTepov év TH TpÓS 
Kixépwva "epi Kdtwvos avtvypady wapaitetras 
p) oTPATLWTLKOU Xóyor avdpos ávre£eráteiw WpOs 

1 "Dowykov Sintenis. 


1 According to Suetonius (Div. Jul. 4), this voyage, on 
which he was captured by pirates, was undertaken after his 
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of Miletus against the robbers. He caught them, 
too, still lying at anchor off the island, and got most 
of them into his power. Their money he made his 
booty, but the men themselves he lodged in the 
prison at Pergamum, and then went in person to 
Junius, the governor of Asia, on the ground that 
it belonged to him, as praetor of the province, to 
punish the captives. But since the praetor cast 
longing eyes on their money, which was no small 
sum, and kept saying that he would consider the 
case of the captives at his leisure, Caesar left him 
to his own devices, went to Pergamum, took the 
robbers out of prison, and crucified them all, just 
as he had often warned them on the island that he 
would do, when they thought he was Joking. 

III. After this, Sulla's power being now on the 
wane, and, Caesar's friends at home inviting him to 
return, Caesar sailed to Rhodes! to study under Apol- 
lonius the son of Molon, an illustrious rhetorician with 
the reputation of a worthy character, of whom Cicero 
also was a pupil It is said, too, that Caesar had 
the greatest natural talent for political oratory, and 
cultivated his talent most ambitiously, so that he 
had an undisputed second rank ; the first rank, how- 
ever, he renounced, because he devoted his efforts to 
being first as a statesman and commander rather, 
and did not achieve that effectiveness in oratory to 
which his natural talent directed him, in consequence 
of his campaigns and of his political activities, by 
means of which he acquired the supremacy. And so 
it was that, at a later time, in his reply to Cicero's 
Cato,” he himself deprecated comparison between 
the diction of a soldier and the eloquence of an 


unsuccessful prosecution of Dolabella, mentioned in the next 
chapter. See the note on i. 4. 
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ÔewwoTyTa pyTtopos evpuods xal cxYorny emi todTo 
TOA AYOVTOS. 

IV. 'EmaveXQov Ò eis “Pony AoXoféAXav 
éxpive Kakwoews émapyías, Kal ToXXal rÀv ATÒ 
Tis 'EXXdBos TOACwY papTupias aUTQ "rapéo yov. 
o uév oùv AoXoféAXas amébuye Tov Séxnv, o cè 
Katoap d wet JopLevos THV "EAXdá6a TiS mpolvpias 
auvnyopevoev av ILózAiov 'Avrcwtov duaxotven 
Swpodoxias émi NevkoUXXov Tod Mdprov Maxe- 
8ovías otpatynyod. xal rocoUrov loyvaoev wate 
Tov 'ÁvTOWLOV éemixarecacbar TOUS Snudpxous, 
c«nrágevov oÙ xev TÒ igo év Tj EMAdòr 
T pos “EXAnvas. ev 6é€ ‘Poun TOAD) pev émi TO 
T mepi TAS ournyopias avTOD yYapes eO ape, 
TONAN 66 THS epi Tas beErw@ces kal optrias 
diroppocivns civoia Tapa Tov Ónuoràv anita, 
Oeparrevtixod Tap HAtcKiav Ovros. Hy bé Tis Kal 
ano deirvav kal rpamétns kai Aws THs Trepi THY 
ĉiartav AapmpornTas avfavopevy xara pix pov 
avr UVA US eis TAV moMrelav. iy TO 7 p@Tov 

i ó8ovobvres olouevol TAYU TOP avahwpatov 
daechemdvrey éFiryXov éaeatat, Treptedipov avOo0- 
cav év Tots TOMAXois oe Gà 5oÜOovro, uevyáXns 
Kat OvcararpémTov ryevouévgs xai BadiLovons 
aVTiK pus ert THY TOV NOV neraBodqy, as oudE- 
piay apyny Tparyparos HyNTEéOV * pukpáv, hy ov 
TAXU TOLL peydXny TÒ évOeAeyés ex Tod xaTa- 
ppovnbivat Tò u) ico vORvat AaBoveay. 0 your 
T POTOS umidéaGar Soxow attod kai hoSndivar 
TÄS TortTeas wottep ÜaXarrys rà Óia'yeXOvra 


l hyntéoy MSS. and Sint.?; pynréor oftw Coraés, after 
Stephanus ; oftw hynréov Sint.!; oftws jynréov Bekker, 
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orator who was gifted by nature and had plenty of 
leisure to pursue his studies. 

IV. After his return to Rome he impeached Dola- 
bela! for maladministration of his province, and 
many of the cities of Greece supplied him with 
testimony. Dolabella, it is true, was acquitted, but 
Caesar, in return for the zealous efforts of the Greeks 
in his behalf, served as their advocate when they 
prosecuted Publius Antonius for corruption before 
Marcus Lucullus, the praetor of Macedonia. And 
he was so effective that Antonius appealed to the 
tribunes at Rome, alleging that he could not have 
a fair trial in Greece. against Greeks. At Rome, 
moreover, Caesar won a great and brilliant popu- 
larity by his eloquence as an advocate, and much 
good will from the common people for the friendli- 
ness of his manners in intercourse with them, since 
he was ingratiating beyond his years. He had also 
a large and gradually increasing political influence 
in consequence of his lavish hospitality and the 
general splendour of his mode of life. At first his 
enemies thought this influence would quickly vanish 
when his expenditures ceased, and therefore suffered 
it to thrive among the common people ; but later on 
when it had become great and hard to subvert, and 
aimed directly at à complete revolution in the state, 
they perceived that no beginnings should be con. 
sidered too small to be quickly made great by con- 
tinuance, after contempt of them has left them 
unobstructed. At all events, the man who is thought 
to have been the first to see beneath the surface 
of Caesar's public policy and to fear it, as one might 
fear the smiling surface of the sea, and who com- 


! In 77 Bc. 
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«ai Tv èv TO duXavÜpompo Kal iXapQ Kexpup- 
péevny devotnta ToD HOous karagaÜov. Kixépwv 
éXeye Tors Aois masw émiBovrevpaay abro 
Kat ToAtTevmact TUpavPuK?V  évopüv  Otávotav, 
ANN Stay,” edn, “Thv Kounv ottw O.aeuuévgy 
mepittas tow kàketvov évi ÓakvUAQ KY@peEvor, oU 
pot orsi marty obros üvÜpoermos es votüv dp 
tuBarécOa. THALKODTOY kakov, dvaiperw TH; 
'"Peuatev wodttelas.” tadta èv oby DoTepov. 

V. Tod è Sypou mpæryv pev arodekw ris 
mpos abtoy evvoias ÉXafev öte moos l'atov Hori- 
Mov épícas vmép yiMmapyilas TpüTepos åvyyo- 
pevOn Gevrépav 6€ kal karadQaveoépav Ste, THs 
Mapiov yuvaiwòs '"IovAtas áTroÜavovars, àóeXqa- 
Sods Qv awts éykopaóv Te Napmpov év dyopå 
SLADE, kal wept tiv ékjopàv eróñunoev eixóvas 
Mapíov mpoÜéaÜai, Tore mpórrov opdetcas perà 
Tj» émi Lóa TodTEélay, TOAELiOY r&v dvdpaY 
xpibévtwy. ert rob TQ yap éviov KaTaBoncayTwy 
Tod Kaícapos 0 étpos avtiynoe AauTpas, SeEd- 
pevos kpóro Kal Üavudoas orep e£ “Aroov bia 
Ypovey TOAAOY dvayovta tas Maptou tipas els 
THY mow. TO pey oUv emt yuvackt m peo Bvrépaus 
Aóryous érrvradíovs Stekcévat srárpiov Ww ‘Pwpators, 
véats 66 ove òv év Eber mpôTos elme Katcap eml 
Te éavroU yvvatKos atrofavovans Kat TODTO 
jveykev avT@ ydpi mwà xai ocvvedypayarynoe 
TQ male Tous moAXoUs ©ç Tucpov avdpa Kal 
mepíueo Tov Tovs dyamáv. 
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prehended the powerful character hidden beneath 
his kindly and cheerful exterior, namely Cicero, said 
that in most of Caesar's political plans and projects 
he saw a tyrannical purpose; * On the other hand," 
said he, “when I look at his hair, which is arranged 
with so much nicety, and see him scratching his 
head with one finger, [ cannot think that this man 
would ever conceive of so great a crime as the over- 
throw of the Roman constitution." ‘This, it is true, 
belongs to a later pericd. 

V. The first proof of the people's good will to- 
wards him he received when he competed against 
Caius Popilius for a military tribuneship and was 
elected over him; a second and more conspicuous 
proof he received when, as nephew of Julia the 
deceased wife of Marius, he pronounced a splendid 
encomium upon her in the forum,! and in her funeral 
procession ventured to display images of Marius, 
which were then seen for the first time since the ad- 
ministration of Sulla, because Marius and his friends 
had been pronounced public enemies. When, namely, 
some cried out against Caesar for this procedure, the 
people answered them with loud shouts, received 
Caesar with applause, and admired him for bringing 
back after so long a time, as it were from Hades, the 
honours of Marius into the city. Now, in the case 
of elderly women, it was ancient Roman usage to 
pronounce funeral orations over them ; but it was not 
customary in the case of young women, and Caesar 
was the first to do so when his own wife died.? This 
also brought him much favour, and worked upon the 
sympathies of the multitude, so that they were fond 
of him, asa man who was gentle and full of feeling. 


1 [n 68 B.C, ? In 68 B.G, 
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Gras ĝè rhv yvvatka Tapias ets lBnpiav evi 

A ~ ~ 3 [4 
tov otpatnyav Bétepe avve£rjAOev, by avróv ve 
^ EN " ` ` tx " 304 
Tiv del OieréXege xai TOY viov TaAW AUTÒS 
hi 5 ` "^ 
dpyev tapiavy émoince. yevduevos è amè THs 
3 ^ H r , » , ^ E 
apyis éxetvijs tpitny yyayeto yuvaixa lMoymav, 
a *, f [d 4 Lui TII 
Éyuv ex Kopynrias Ovyarépa Tijv tatepov log- 
af ~ [4 X ^ 
amynio Máyve yaunGeioav. | xpopevos 66 rais 
~ m^ r ` 
amarais abedas, kal Soxav pèv édrjpepov rat 
Bpayetav àvrikaraXXárreaÜas peyddov ávaXa- 
, ^ / 
prov O0fav, evobucvos b€ tats addynOeias Ta 
uéytora puixpav, NEyeTaL mply eis apyýv Tiva 
cabictacbat xev Kal Tptaxociny yevécPat 
/ t » t ^ ~ \ e an 
YPpewpPerrAeTyS TAAAVT@Y. ETEL Ôe TODTO èv 0600 
m 7 A r 
vhs Amrmrias amoceiyheis emipedntis TapeToAXa 
xXpupara mpotavdrawae TÖV éavToD, TovTo SE 
^ ` 
ayopavopav Cevyg povoudywrv TrpiaKógta Kal 
elxogt mapécxe kai Tals &XXaus epi Üéarpa Kat 
moutas kal dSeimva yopnytats Kai TOXvTEXELG LS 
` s t ^ " , eu , 
TAS TPO avTOÜ karékXvae duXoOTIULae, OVTW Qué- 
Onxe Tov Ófjuov ws Katvas uév apyas Kawdas O6 
tipas bnretv Éékaa rov, ais avTOv ápeiNraiwro. 

VIL Avety 86 ovav év Ti) worker Ga Tdo eov, THS 
uév amò X0XXa uéya Bvvauérgs, THs 66€ Mapiavijs, 
f) tore kae TI Xet KAL Giéa maa ro KOH ramewà 
TpaTToved, TQUTZLP avappwoat kai Tpocayaye- 
gai Bovropevos év ratis ayopavopuixais pirotepi- 
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After the funeral of his wife, he went out to 
Spain! as quaestor under Vetus, one of the praetors, 
whom he never ceased to hold in high esteem, and 
whose son, in turn, when he himself was praetor, 
he made his quaestor. After he had served in this 
office, he married for his third wife? Pompeia, having 
already by Cornelia a daughter who was afterwards 
married to Pompey the Great. He was unsparing 
in his outlays of money, and was thought to be 
purchasing a transient and short-lived fame at a great 
price, though in reality he was buying things of the 
highest value at a small price. We are told, accord- 
ingly, that before he entered upon any public office 
he was thirteen hundred talents in debt. Again, 
being appointed curator of the Appian Way, he ex- 
pended upon it vast sums of his own money ; and 
again, during his aedileship,? he furnished three 
hundred and twenty pairs of gladiators, and by 
lavish provision besides for theatrical performances, 
processions, and publie banquets, he washed away ail 
memory of the ambitious efforts of his predecessors 
in the office, By these means he put the people in 
such a humour that every man of them was seeking 
out new offices and new honours with which to 
requite him. 

VI. There were two parties in the city, that of 
Sulla, which had been all powerful since his day, 
and that of Marius, which at that time was in an 
altogether lowly state, being cowed and scattered. 
This party Caesar wished to revive and attach to 
himself, and therefore, when the ambitious efforts of 
his aedileship were at their height, he had images 


? Caesar was first married to Cossutia, the daughter of a 
rich Roman knight. * [n 66 B.C. 
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QALS (ctun)? EXOUGULS ELKOVAG ETOLTOOTO aptou 


xpupa xai Niras tpotatopopous, às pépwy vuxtos Ju 


* t i 
eis TO KamitwaAtov àvéoTgoev. apa 96 nuépa 
^ ^ 
rovs Ücacapévovs pappaipovta Tdvra xpvaq kal 
, ^ £ ` 
réyvy KaTecKevacpeva mepvrrüs (sreðýhov dé 
r Li , 
ypdppagt Ta KipBpixa xatopPwpata) OapBos 
la ^ ^ M 4 LÀ 
(rye THS TÓXJs ToU avabévTos (où yap HY àðn- 
v 1 f 
hos), Tax 66 Teptiwy 0 Aoyos Opole mavrtas 
P r * X y , 1 e A a Li 
ave pwrovs mpos THY Or. aXX oi pev éBotv 
, 
rupavríóa mortTeverGar  Katcapa, vopots xal 
r ` 
Soyuact KaTOpwpvypévas éravic TávTa Tuas, KAL 
^ ^ ^ , 
ToUTO Teipap émi Tov ÒNpov elvai TpouaXaTTO- 
m e 5 
peevov, el reriÜdaevrat Tals diXoriuiats v av- 
^ "^ ` ^ 
Tov kai didowot Talley TrotaUTa kai kaivoTojety, 
, 
oi 8€ Mapiavoi mapabappivavtes àXMijXovs TAY- 
r * 
0c. Te Oavpactol doo dtepavncav éfaidvgs, ral 
, m ^ Fr A be \ 
«poro KaTetyov To Kamitwdsov" m0XXots 0é kai 
+ : M t Id Ha e H ^0 ^ 
ód«pva THY Mapiov Gewpévors driv od Adovis 
t ^ f f 
éxcpei, kai péyas v 6 Kaîsap èykwpiois aipó- 
E 7 e 4 ^ 
pevos, es vri máüvrov diis ein ol àvnp THs 
M M] , 
Mapov ouyyeveias. avvaylerans 66 wept TOU- 
Twv Tis fovXfjs, KdrAos Aovratios, avnp eb6oxi- 
p.v Tóre padtoTa "Popatov, dvastas xat KaTy- 
f 
yopjcas Kaicapos érepbéyEato Tò uvnuovevo- 
pevov: '' OUkéri yap vmovópots," edn, “ Katcap, 
aN Hon unyavats aipe? Thy "oMvretav. érme 
dé àTmoXoyncáuevos Tpós TadTa Katcap &meice 
` + y ^ H f 3 ` 
THY CUYKANTOV, ETL uàXXov oi CavydlovTes avTOv 
l elm ó bracketed by Sint. $. 
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of Marius secretly made, together with trophy- 
bearing Victories, and these he ordered to be carried 
by night and set up on the Capitol. At day-break 
those who beheld all these objects glittering with 
gold and fashioned with the most exquisite art (and 
they bore inscriptions setting forth the Cimbrian 
successes of Marius!) were amazed at the daring 
of the man who had set them up (for it was evident 
who had done it), and the report of it quickly 
spreading brought everybody together for the sight. 
But some cried out that Caesar was scheming to 
usurp sole power in the state when he thus revived 
honours which had been buried by laws and decrees, 
and that this proceeding was a test of the people, 
whose feelings towards him he had previously 
softened, to see whether they had been made docile 
by his ambitious displays and would permit him to 
amuse himself with such innovations. The partisans 
of Marius, however, encouraged one another and 
showed themselves on a sudden in amazing numbers, 
and filled the Capitol with their applause. Many, 
too, were moved to tears of joy when they beheld 
the features of Marius, and Caesar was highly ex- 
tolled by them, and regarded as above all others 
worthy of his kinship with Marius. But when the 
senate met to discuss these matters, Catulus Lutatius, 
a man of the highest repute at that time in Rome, 
rose up and denounced Caesar, uttering the memor- 
able words: “No longer, indeed, by sapping and 
mining, Caesar, but with engines of war art thou 
capturing the government." Caesar, however, de- 
fended himself against this charge and convinced 
the senate, whereupon his admirers were still more 


1 See the Marius, chapters xi.- xxii. 
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1 In 63 BG, 
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elated and exhorted him not to lower his pretensions 
for any man, since the people would be glad to have 
him triumph over all opposition and be the first man 
in the state. 

VII. At this time, too, Metellus, the pontifex 
maximus, or high priest, died,! and though Isauricus 
and Catulus were candidates for the priesthood, which 
was an object of great ambition, and though they 
were most illustrious men and of the greatest in- 
fluence in the senate, Caesar would not give way to 
them, but presented himself to the people as a rival 
candidate. The favour of the electors appeared to 
be about equally divided, and therefore Catulus, 
who, as the worthier of Caesar's competitors, dreaded 
more the uncertainty of the issue, sent and tried to 
induce Caesar to desist from his ambitious project, 
offering him large sums of money. But Caesar de- 
clared that he would carry the contest through even 
though he had to borrow still larger sums. 

The day for the election eame, and as Caesar's 
mother accompanied him to the door in tears, he 
kissed her and said : * Mother, to-day thou shalt see 
thy son either pontifex maximus or an exile." The 
contest was sharp, but when the vote was taken Caesar 
prevailed, and thereby made the senate and nobles 
afraid that he would lead the people on to every 
extreme of recklessness. Therefore Piso and Catulus 
blamed Cicero for having spared Caesar when, in the 
affair of Catiline, he gave his enemies a hold upon 
him. Catiline, namely, had purposed not only to 
subvert the constitution, but to destroy the whole 
government and throw everything into confusion. 
He himself, however, was expelled from the city;? 


! In 63 B.o. Cf. the Cicero, chapters x.- xxii. 
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1 Cf. the Cato Minor, xxii, 4 f. 
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having been overwhelmed by proofs of lesser in- 
iquities before his most far reaching plans were dis- 
covered ; but he left Lentulus and Cethegus behind 
him in the city to promote the conspiracy in his 
place. Now, whether or not Caesar secretly gave 
these men any countenance and help, is uncertain; 
but after they had been overwhelmingly convicted 
in the senate, and Cicero the consul asked each 
senator to give his opinion on the manner of their 
punishment, the rest, down to Caesar, urged that 
they be put to death, but Caesar rose in his place 
and delivered a long and studied speech against this. 
He pleaded that to put to death without legal trial 
men of high rank and brilliant lineage was not, in 
his opinion, traditional or just, except under ex- 
tremest necessity ; but that if they should be bound 
and kept in custody, in such cities of Italy as Cicero 
himself might elect, until the war against Catiline had 
been brought to a successful end, the senate could 
afterwards, in a time of peace and at their leisure, 
vote upon the case of each one of them. 

VIII. This opinion seemed so humane, and the 
speech in support of it was made with such power! 
that not only those who rose to speak after Caesar 
sided with him, but many also of those who had pre- 
ceded him took back the opinions which they had 
expressed and went over to his, until the question 
came round to Cato and Catulus. These warmly 
opposed Caesar's proposal, and Cato even helped to 
raise suspicion against Caesar by what he said.* As 
a result, the men were handed over to the execu- 
tioner, and many of the young men who at that 
tine formed a bodv-guard for Cicero ran together 


? See the Cato Minor, chapter xxiii, 
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with drawn swords and threatened Caesar as he was 
leaving the senate. But Curio, as we are told, 
threw his toga round Caesar and got him away, 
while Cicero himself, when the young men looked 
to him for a sign, shook his head, either through 
fear of the people, or because he thought the 
murder would be wholly contrary to law and 
justice. 

Now, if this is true, I do not see why Cicero did 
not mention it in the treatise on his consulship ; 1 
however, he was afterwards blamed for not having 
improved that best of all opportunities for removing 
Caesar. Instead, he showed a cowardly fear of the 
people, who were extravagantly attached to Cacsar ; 
in faet, a few days afterward, when Caesar came into 
the senate and tried to defend himself in the matters 
wherein suspicion had been fixed upon him, and met 
with a tumult of disapproval, the people, seeing that 
the session of the senate was lasting a longer time 
than usual, came up with loud cries and surrounded 
the senate-house, demanding Caesar, and ordering 
the senate tolet him go. It was for this reason, too, 
that Cato, fearing above all things a revolutionary 
movement set on foot by tle poorer classes, who 
were setting the whole multitude on fire with the 
hopes which they fixed upon Caesar, persuaded the 
senate to assign them a monthly allowance of grain, 
in eonsequence of which an annual outlay of seven 
million five hundred thousand drachmas was added 
to the other expenditures of the state? However, 
the great fear which prevailed at the time was mani- 
festly quenched by this measure, and the greatest 
part of Caesar's power was broken down and dissi- 


1 No longer extant. 2 Cf. the Cato Minor, xxvi. 1. 
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pated in the nick of time, since he was praetor 
elect,! and would be more formidable on account of 
his office. 

IX. However, there were no disturbances in con- 
sequence of Caesar's praetorship, but an unpleasant 
incident happened in his family. Publius Clodius 
was a man of patrician birth, and conspicuous for 
wealth and eloquence, but in insolence and effrontery 
he surpassed all the notorious scoundrels of his time. 
This man was in love with Pompeia the wife of 
Caesar, and she was not unwilling. But close watch 
was kept upon the women’s apartments, and Aurelia, 
Caesar’s mother, a woman of discretion, would never 
let the young wife out of her sight, and made it 
difficult and dangerous for the lovers to have an 
interview. 

Now, the Romans have a goddess whom they call 
Bona, corresponding to the Greek Gynaeceia. The 
Phrygians claim this goddess as their own, and say 
that she was the mother of King Midas; the Romans 
say she was a Dryad nymph and the wife of Faunus ; 
the Greeks that she was the unnameable one among 
the mothers of Dionysus. And this is the reason why 
the women cover their booths with vine-branches 
when they celebrate her festival, and why a sacred 
serpent is enthroned beside the goddess in conformity 
with the myth. It is not lawful for a man to attend 
the sacred ceremonies, nor even to be in the house 
when they are celebrated ; but the women, apart by 
themselves, are said to perform many rites during 
their sacred service which are Orphic in their char- 
acter. Accordingly, when the time for the festival 
is at hand, the consul or praetor at whose house it is 
to be held goes away, and every male with him, 


1 For the year 62 n.c. 
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while his wife takes possession of the premises and 
puts them in due array. The most important rites 
are celebrated by night, when mirth attends the 
revels, and much music, too, is heard. 

X. At the time of which I speak, Pompeia was 
celebrating this festival, and Clodius, who was still 
beardless and on this aecount thought to pass un- 
noticed, assumed the dress and implements of a 
lute-gir] and went to the house, looking like a young 
woman. He found the door open, and was brought 
in safely by the maid-servant there, who was in the 
secret; but after she had run on ahead to tell 
Pompeia and some time had elapsed, Clodius had 
not the patience to wait where he had been left, 
and so, as he was wandering about in the house 
(a large one) and trying to avoid the lights, an 
attendant of Aurelia came upon him and asked him 
to play with her, as one woman would another, and 
when he refused, she dragged him forward and 
asked who he was and whence he came. Clodius 
answered that he was waiting for Pompeia's Abra 
(this was the very name by which the maid was 
called), and his voice betrayed him. The attendant 
of Aurelia at once sprang away with a seream to the 
lights and the throng, crying out that she had 
caught aman. The women were panic-stricken, and 
Aurelia put a stop to the mystic rites of the goddess 
and covered up the emblems. Then she ordered the 
doors to be closed and went about the house with 
torches, searching for Clodius. He was found where 
he had taken refuge, in the chamber of the girl who 
had let him into the house; and when they saw 
who he was, the women drove him out of doors. 
Then at once, and in the night, they went off and 
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told the matter to their husbands, and when day 
came a report spread through the city that Clodius 
had committed sacrilege and owed satisfaction, not 
only to those wnom he had insulted, but also to the 
city and to the gods. Accordingly, one of the 
tribunes of the people indicted Clodius for sacrilege, 
and the most infiuential senators leagued themselves 
together and bore witness against him that, among 
other shocking abominations, he had committed 
adultery with his sister, who was the wife of Lucullus. 
But against the eager efforts of these men the people 
arrayed themselves in defence of Clodius, and were 
of great assistance to him with the jurors in the 
case, who were terror-stricken and afraid of the 
multitude. Caesar divorced Pompeia at once, but 
when he was summoned to testify at the trial, he 
said he knew nothing about the matters with which 
Clodius was charged. His statement appeared 
strange, and the prosecutor therefore asked, “ Why, 
then, didst thou divorce thy wife?"  ** Because," 
said Caesar, “I thought my wife ought not even to 
be under suspicion." 

Some say that Caesar made this deposition 
honestly; but aecording to others it was made to 
gratify the people, who were determined to rescue 
Clodius. At any rate, Clodius was acquitted of the 
charge, the majority of the jurors giving their ver- 
diets in illegible writing, in order that they might 
neither risk their lives with the populace by con- 
demning him, nor get a bad name among the nobility 
by acquitting him.! 

Xl. Immediately after his praetorship Caesar re- 
ceived Spain as his province, and since he found it 


! The sacrilege and trial of Clodius are described at length 
also in the Cicero, chapters xxviii, and xxix. 
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l Early in 61 5.6, 
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hard to arrange matters with his creditors, who 
obstrueted his departure and were clamorous, he 
had recourse to Crassus, the richest of the Romans, 
who had need of Caesar's vigour and fire for his 
political campaign against Pompey. And it was 
only after Crassus had met the demands of the most 
importunate and inexorable of these creditors and 
given surety for eight hundred and thirty talents, 
that Caesar could go out to his province.! 

We are told that, as he was crossing the Alps 
and passing by a barbarian village which had very 
few inhabitants aid was a sorry sight, his companions 
asked with mirth and laughter, * Can it be that 
here too there are ambitious strifes for office, 
struggles for primacy, and mutual jealousies of 
powerful men?" Whereupon Caesar said to them 
in all seriousness, ** I would rather be first here than 
second at Rome." In like manner we are told again 
that, in Spain, when he was at leisure and was 
reading from the history of Alexander, he was lost 
in thought for a long time, and then burst into 
tears. His friends were astonished, and asked the 
reason for his tears. “Do you not think," said he, 
“it is matter for sorrow that while Alexander, at 
my age, was already king of so many peoples, I have 
as yet achieved no brilliant success? "? 

XII. At any rate, as soon as he reached Spain he 
set himself to work, and in a few days raised ten 
cohorts in addition to the twenty which were there 
before. Then he led his army against the Callaici 


2 Suetonius (Div. Jul. 7) and Dio Cassius (xxxvii, 52, 2) 
connect this anecdote more properly with Caesar’s quaestor- 
ship in Spain (67 m.c.), when he was thirty-three years of 
age, the age at which Alexander died. 
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and Lusitani, overpowered them, and marched on as 
far as the outer sea, subduing the tribes which before 
were not obedient to Rome. After bringing the war 
to a successful close, he was equally happy in adjust- 
ing the problems of peace, by establishing concord 
between the cities, and particularly by healing the 
dissensions between debtors and creditors. For he 
ordained that the creditor should annually take two 
thirds of his debtor’s income, and that the owner 
of the property should use the rest, and so on until 
the debt was cancelled. In high repute for this 
administration he retired from the province; he had 
become wealthy himself, had enriched his soldiers 
from their campaigns, and had been saluted by them 
as [mperator. 

XIII. Now, since those who sued for the privilege 
of a triumph must remain outside the city, while 
those who were candidates for the consulship must 
be present in the city, Caesar was in a great dilemma, 
and because he had reached home at the very time 
for the consular elections, he sent a request to the 
senate that he might be permitted to offer himself 
for the consulship mm absentid, through the agency of 
his friends. But since Cato began by insisting upon 
the law in opposition to Caesar’s request, and then, 
when he saw that many senators had been won over 
by Caesar's attentions, staved the matter off by con- 
suming the day in speaking, Caesar decided to give 
up the triumph and try for the consulship. So as 
soon as he entered the city he assumed a policy 
which deceived everyone except Cato. This policy 
was to reconcile Pompey and Crassus, the most in- 
Huential men in the city. These men Caesar brought 
together in friendship after their quarrel, and by 
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concentrating their united strength upon himself, 
succeeded, before men were aware of it, and by an 
act which could be called one of kindness, in chang- 
ing the form of government. For it was not, as most 
men supposed, the quarrel between Caesar and Pom- 
pey that brought on the civil wars, but rather their 
friendship, since they worked together for the over- 
throw of the aristocracy in the first place, and then, 
when this had been accomplished, they quarrelled 
with one another. And Cato, who often foretold 
what was to come of their alliance, got the reputa- 
tion of a morose and troublesome fellow at the time, 
but afterwards that of a wise, though unfortunate, 
counsellor} 

XIV. Caesar, however, encompassed and protected 
by the friendship of Crassus and Pompey, entered the 
canvass for the consulship ; and as soon as he had been 
triumphantly elected, along with Calpurnius Bibulus, 
and had entered upon his oflice,? he proposed laws 
which were becoming, not for a consul, but for a 
most radical tribune of the people; for to gratify 
the multitude he introduced sundry allotments and 
distributions of land. In the senate the opposition of 
men of the better sort gave him the pretext which 
he had long desired, and crying with loud adjurations 
that he was driven forth into the popular assembly 
against his wishes, and was compelled to court its 
favour by the insolence and obstinacy of the senate, 
he hastened before it, and stationing Crassus on one 
side of him and Pompey on the other, he asked them 
if they approved his laws. They declared that they 
did approve them, whereupon he urged them to give 
him their aid against those who threatened to oppose 


1 Ch the Pompey, xlvii. 1-5. * [n 59 B.O 
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him with swords. They promised him such aid, 
and Pompey actually added that he would come up 
against swords with sword and buckler too. At this 
impulsive and mad speech, unworthy of the high 
esteem in which Pompey stood and unbecoming to 
the respect which was due to the senate, the nobility 
were distressed but the populace were delighted. 

Moreover, Caesar tried to avail himself still more 
of the influence of Pompey. He had a daughter, 
Julia, who was betrothed to Servilius Caepio. This 
daughter he betrothed to Pompey, and said he would 
give Pompey’s daughter in marriage to Servilius, 
although she too was not unbetrothed, but had been 
promised to Faustus, the son of Sulla. And a little 
while afterwards Caesar took Calpurnia to wife, a 
daughter of Piso, and got Piso made consul for the 
coming year, although here too Cato vehemently pro- 
tested, and cried out that it was intolerable to have 
the supreme power prostituted by marriage alliances 
and to see men helping one another to powers and 
armies and provinces by means of women. 

As for Caesar’s colleague, Bibulus, since he availed 
nothing by obstructing Caesar's laws, but often ran 
the risk with Cato of being killed in the forum, he 
shut himself up at home for the remainder of his 
term of office. Pompey, however, immediately after 
his marriage, filled the forum with armed men and 
helped the people to enact Caesar's laws and give 
him as his consular province Gaul on both sides of the 
Alps for five years, together with Illyricum and four 
legions. Cato, of course, tried to speak against these 
measures, but Caesar had him led off to prison, sup- 
posing that he would appeal to the popular tribunes ; 
but when Cato walked of without a word and Caesar 
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saw not only that the most influential men were 
displeased, but also that the populace, out of respect 
for Cato's virtue, were following him in silence and 
with downcast looks, he himself secretly asked one 
of the tribunes to take Cato out of arrest. 

Of the other senators, only a very few used to go 
with Caesar to the senate; the rest, in displeasure, 
stayed away. Considius, a very aged senator, once 
told Caesar that his colleagues did not come together 
because they were afraid of the armed soldiers. 
“Why, then," said Caesar, “dost thou too not stay 
at home out of the same fear?" To this Considius 
replied : * Because my old age makes me fearless; 
for the short span of life that is still left me does 
not require much anxious thought." But the most 
disgraceful publie measure of the time was thought 
to be the election to the tribuneship, during Caesar's 
consulate, of the notorious Clodius, who had tres- 
passed upon his rights as a husband, and upon the 
secret nocturnal vigils. He was elected, however, 
for the overthrow of Cicero; and Caesar did not go 
forth upon his campaign until, with the help of 
Clodius, he had raised a successful faction against 
Cicero and driven him out of 1taly.! 

XV. Such, then, is said to have been tlie course 
of Caesar's life before his Gallie campaigns. But 
the period of the wars which he afterwards fought, 
and of the campaigns by which he subjugated Gaul, 
as if he had made another beginning and entered 
upon a different path of life and one of new achieve- 
ments, proved him to be inferior as soldier and 
commander to no one soever of those who have won 
most admiration for leadership and shown themselves 


1 Cf. the Cicero, chapters xxx. and xxxi. 
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greatest therein. Nay, if one compare him with 
such men as Fabius and Scipio and Metellus, and 
with the men of his own time or a little before him, 
like Sulla, Marius, the two Luculli, or even Pompey 
himself, whose fame for every sort of military excel- 
lence was at this time flowering out and reaching to 
the skies, Caesar will be found to surpass them all in 
his achievements. One he surpassed in the difficulty 
of the regions where he waged his wars; another 
in the great extent of country which he acquired ; 
another in the multitude and might of the enemies 
over whom he was victorious; another in the savage 
manners and perfidious dispositions of the people 
whom he conciliated ; another in his reasonableness 
and mildness towards his captives; another still in 
the gifts and favours which he bestowed upon his 
soldiers; and all in the fact that he fought the most 
battles and killed the most enemies. For although 
it was not full ten years that he waged war in Gaul, 
he took by storm more than eight hundred cities, 
subdued three hundred nations, and fought pitched 
battles at different times with three million men, of 
whom he slew one million in hand to hand fighting 
and took as many more prisoners. 

XVI. His soldiers showed such good will and 
zeal in his service that those who in their previous 
campaigns had been in no way superior to others 
were invincible and irresistible in confronting every 
danger to enhance Caesar's fame. Such a man, for 
instance, was Acilius, who, in the sea-fight at 
Massalia,! boarded a hostile ship and had his right 
hand cut off with a sword, but clung with the other 
hand to his shield, and dashing it into the faces ot 


! Described by Caesar in Belt. Civ. ii. 4-7. 
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his foes, routed them all and got possession of the 
vessel. Such a man, again, was Cassius Scaeva, who, 
in the battle at Dyrrhachium, had his eye struck 
out with an arrow, his shoulder transfixed with one 
javelin and his thigh with another, and received on 
his shield the blows of one hundred and thirty 
missiles. In this plight, he called the enemy to him as 
though he would surrender. Two of them, accord- 
ingly, coming up, he lopped off the shou'der of one 
with his sword, smote the other in the face and put 
him to flight, and came off safely himself with the 
aid of his comrades.! Again, in Britain, when the 
enemy had fallen upon the foremost centurions, who 
had plunged into a watery marsh, a soldier, while 
Caesar in person was watching the battle, dashed 
into the midst of the fight, displayed many con- 
spicuous deeds of daring, and rescued the centurions, 
after the Barbarians had been routed. "Then he 
himself, making his way with difficulty after all the 
rest, plunged into the muddy current, and at last, 
without his shield, partly swimming and partly wad- 
ing, got across. Caesar and his company were 
amazed and came to meet the soldier with cries of 
joy; but he, in great dejection, and with a burst 
of tears, cast himself at Caesars feet, begging 
pardon for the loss of his shield. Again, i in Africa, 
Scipio captured a ship of Caesar's in which Granius 
Petro, who had been appointed quaestor, was sailing. 
Of the rest of the passengers Scipio made booty, 
but told the quaestor that he offered him his life. 
Granius, however, remarking that it was the cus- 
tom with Caesar's soldiers not to receive but to offer 
mercy, killed himself with a blow of his sword. 


1 Of. Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 53 
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XVII. Such spirit and ambition Caesar himself 
ereated and cultivated in his men, in the first place, 
because he showed, by his unsparing bestowal of 
rewards and honours, that he was not amassing 
wealth from his wars for his own luxury or for any 
life of ease, but that he treasured it up carefully as 
a common prize for deeds of valour, and had no 
greater share in the wealth than he offered to the 
deserving among his soldiers; and in the second 
place, by willingly undergoing every danger and 
refusing no toil. Now, at his love of danger his 
men were not astonished, knowing his ambition ; 
but that he should undergo toils beyond his body's 
apparent power of endurance amazed them, because 
he was of a spare habit, had a soft and white skin, 
suffered from distemper in the head, and was subject 
to epileptic fits, a trouble which first attacked him, 
we are told, in Corduba. Nevertheless, he did not 
make his feeble health an excuse for soft living, but 
rather his military serviee a cure for his feeble health, 
since by wearisome journeys, simple diet, continu- 
ously sleeping in the open air, and enduring hard- 
ships, he fought off his trouble and kept his body 
strong against its attacks. Most of his sleep, at 
least, he got in cars or litters, making his rest con- 
duce to action, and in the day-time he would have 
himself conveyed to garrisons, citics, or camps, one 
slave who was accustomed to write from dictation as 
he travelled sitting by his side, and one soldier 
standing behind him with a sword. And he drove 
so rapidly that, on his first journey from Rome to 
Gaul, he reached the Rhone in seven days. 
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Horsemanship, moreover, had been easy for him 
from boyhood; for he was wont to put his hands 
behind his back and, holding them closely there, to 
ride his horse at full speed. "And in the Gallic cam- 
paigns he practised dictating letters on horseback and 
keeping two scribes at once busy, or, as Oppius says, 
even more. We are told, moreover, that Caesar was 
the first to devise intercourse with his friends by 
letter, since he could not wait for personal inter- 
views on urgent matters owing to the multitude of 
his occupations and the great size of the city. Of 
his indifference in regard to his diet the following 
circumstance also is brought in proof. When the 
host who was entertaining him in Mediolanum, 
Valerius Leo, served up asparagus dressed with 
myrrh instead of olive oil, Caesar ate of it without 
ado, and rebuked his friends when they showed 
displeasure. “Surely,” said he, “it were enough 
not to eat what you don't like; but he who finds 
fault with ill-breeding like this is ill-bred himself." 
Once, too, upon a journey, he and his followers 
were driven by a storm into a poor man's hut, and 
when he found that it consisted of one room only, 
and that one barely able to accommodate a single 
person, he said to his friends that honours must be 
yielded to the strongest, but necessities to the 
weakest, and bade Oppius lie down there, while he 
himself with the rest of his company slept in the 
porch. 

XVIII. But to resume, the first of his Gallie wars 
was against the Helvetii and Tigurini,! who had set 
fire to their twelve cities and four hundred villages 
and were advancing through that part of Gaul which 


1 Of. Caesar, Bell. Gall. i. 2-29. 
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was subject to the Romans, as once the Cimbri and 
Teutones had done. To these they were thought 
to be not inferior in courage and of equal numbers, 
being three hundred thousand in all, of whom one 
hundred and ninety thousand were fighting men. 
The Tigurini were crushed at the river Arar, not by 
Caesar himself, but by Labienus, his deputy; the 
Helvetii, however, unexpectedly attacked Caesar 
himself on the march, as he was leading his forces 
towards a friendly city, but he succeeded in reaching 
a strong place of refuge. Here, after he had col- 
lected and arrayed his forces, a horse was brought 
to him. “This horse," said he, “I will use for the 
pursuit after my victory; but now let us go against 
the enemy," and accordingly led the charge on foot. 
After a long and hard struggle he routed the 
enemy's fighting men, but had the most trouble at 
their rampart of waggons, where not only did the 
men themselves make a stand and fight, but also 
their wives and children defended themselves to 
the death and were cut to pieces with the men. 
The battle was hardly over by midnight. To the 
noble work of victory Caesar added a nobler still, 
that of settling those of the Barbarians who had 
escaped alive from the battle (there were more than 
one hundred thousand of them), and compelling 
them to resume the territory which they had aban- 
doned and the cities which they had destroyed. He 
did this because he feared that if the territory 
became vacant the Germans would cross the Rhine 
and occupy it. 

XIX. His second war, directly in defence of the 
Gauls, was against the Germans,! although pre- 
viously, in Rome, he had made their king Ariavistüs 


1 Cf. Caesar, B.C. i. 30-53. 
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an ally.! But they were intolerable neighbours of 
Caesar's subjects, and if an opportunity presented 
itself it was thought that they would not remain 
quietly in their present homes, but would encroach 
upon and occupy Gaul. Seeing that his officers 
were inclined to be afraid, and particularly all the 
young men of high rank who had come out intend- 
ing to make the campaign with Caesar an oppor- 
tunity for high living and money-making, he called 
them together? and bade them be off, since they 
were so unmanly and effeminate, aud not force 
themselves to face danger; as for himself, he said 
he would take the tenth legion alone and march 
against the Barbarians; the enemy would be no 
better fighters than the Cimbri, and he himself was 
no worse a general than Marius. Upon this the tenth 
legion sent a deputation to him, expressing their 
gratitude, while the other legions reviled their own 
commanders, and all the army, now full of impetuous 
eagerness, followed Caesar on a march of many days, 
and at last encamped within two hundred furlongs 
of the enemy. 

Now, the very approach of Caesar somewhat shat- 
tered the purpose of Ariovistus. For he did not 
expect that the Romans would attack the Germans, 
whose onset he thought they could not withstand, 
and he was amazed at the boldness of Caesar; be- 
sides, he saw that his own army was disturbed. Still 
more, too, was the spirit of the Germans blunted by 
the prophecies of their holy women, who used to 
foretell the future by observing the eddies in the 
rivers and by finding signs in the whirlings and 


1 Acting ag consul, in 59 B.c, 
3 Cf. Caesar, BG. i. 40, 
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splashings of the waters, and now forbade joining 
battle before a new moon gave its light. When 
Caesar learned this, and saw that the Germans kept 
quiet, he decided that it was a good plan to engage 
them while they were out of heart, rather than to 
sit still and wait for their time. So, by attacking 
their entrenchments and the hills on which they 
were encamped, he irritated them and incited them 
to come down in anger and fight the issue out. 
They were signally routed, and Caesar pursued them 
a distance of four hundred furlongs, as far as the 
Rhine, and filled all the intervening plain with dead 
bodies and spoils. Ariovistus, with a few followers, 
succeeded in crossing the Rhine; his dead are said 
to have been eighty thousand in number. 

XX. After this achievement, Caesar left his forces 
among the Sequani to spend the winter, while he 
himself, desirous of giving attention to matters at 
Rome, came down to Gaul along the Po,? which was 
a part of the province assigned to him; for the river 
called Rubicon separates the rest of Italy from Cisal- 
pine Gaul. Here he fixed his quarters and carried 
on his political schemes. Many came to see him, 
and he gave each one what he wanted, and sent all 
away in actual possession of some of his favours and 
hoping for more. And during all the rest of the 
time of his campaigns in Gaul, unnoticed by Pompey, 
he was alternately subduing the enemy with the arms 
of the citizens, or capturing and subduing the citizens 
with the money which he got from the enemy. 

But when he heard that the Belgae, who were the 
most powerful of the Gauls and occupied the third 

1 The winter of 58-57 B.C. 


2 Cf. Caesar, B.G. i. 54: ipse in citeriorem Galliam ad 
conventus &gendos profectus est, 
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part of all their country, had revolted, and had as- 
sembled unknown myriads of armed men, he turned 
back at once and marched thither with great speed.) 
He fell upon the enemy as they were plundering the 
Gauls that were in alliance with Rome, and so routed 
and destroyed the least scattered and most numerous 
of them, after a disgraceful struggle on their part, 
that the Romans could cross lakes and deep rivers 
for the multitude of dead bodies in them. All 
the rebels who dwelt along the ocean submitted 
without a battle; against the Nervii, however, the 
most savage and warlike of the people in these parts, 
Caesar led his forces. The Nervii, who dwelt in 
dense woods, and had placed their families and pos- 
sessions in a recess of the forest at farthest remove 
from the enemy, at a time when Caesar was fortifying 
a camp and did not expect the battle, fell upon him 
suddenly, sixty thousand strong. They routed his 
cavalry, and surrounded the seventh and twelfth 
legions and slew all their centurions, and had not 
Caesar snatched a shield,? made his way through the 
combatants in front of him, and hurled himself upon 
the Barbarians; and had not the tenth legion, at 
sight of his peril, run down from the heights and eut 
the ranks of the enemy to pieces, not a Roman, it is 
thought, would have survived. As it was, however, 
owing to Caesar's daring, they fought beyond their 
powers, as the saying is, and even then did not rout 
the Nervii, but cut them down as they defended 
themselves; for out of sixty thousand only five hun- 
dred are said to have come off alive, and only three 
of their senators out of four hundred. 

! Caesar's campaign against the Belgae, in 57 m.C,, is 
described by himself in B.G. ii. 1-33. 

2 Scuto ab novissimis uni militi detracto (B.G. ii. 95, 9). 
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XXI Taba WH oUYKANTOS mudopevy mevtexai- 
exa "uépas epypiaato Overy Tots Geois Kat 
oyorágew éoptTáčovTas, ócas r` ovðemå viny 
7 póTepov. kai yap ò xtivduvos epavn uéyas, 
eQvàv à dpa TOTOUTWY &vapparyévrov, kal TO vier pa 
Aa pórepov, OTe Kaicap v 0 vw, 9 T pos 
éretyov edvoua TOV TOMM@Y emotel, Kaicap à 
abrós' ev Ücperos Tà Kara Tv l'akariav wads 
év Tots mepi [lador Xeptois Stexeípabe a GuaKkeva- 
{operos Thv TOMW. oÙ yap povoy ot TAS apxas 
TaparyyédavTes exeivep xpepevot Yopnye@ «ai 
TOÍS Tap éxeivou Xpripace ĉrapheipovres TOV 
ó5uov avnyopevovto, kai wav ëmpattov Ò Ti 
éxeivou Ouvapiy aU£ew euedrev, àXXAÀ Kal Tov 
emipaved TAT av avd pov kat Qieyia Tov ot T'Xeio TOL 
cvv ov T pos avroy ets Aodkar, Topariios Te 
kai Kpdocos «ai "Amrmrios 0 THS Lapdovos jyepiav 
kat Némws ó Tis ‘IBnpias avOvTatos, ÖTE 
paBsovyous uév éxatov elxoat yevéoOatr, a vyXn- 
TLKOUS ÔÈ WAELOVAS ?) OLtaxogious. 

BovAgv òè Géuever ScexpiOnoay esi tovrots: 
Gee Hopmijiov uév xai Kpaecov vmárovs avobe- 
x0 vai, Katcapi 66 ypruara kat arevraeríay ddan 
emipeTpn@nvar THS aTpaTyyias, ò kal srapaXoyc- 
Tatov epatveto Tots vobv Cyovaiv. ol yàp TO- 
cabra xXprjpara Tapa Kaicapos AapSavortes ws 
ove €yovtTt diddvat THV Bovin ëmerhov, uüXXov 
ôè jvdykatov é ema Tévoucay ois eynivovto, Káro- 
vog per ov maporrOs, emitndes yap avtoy eis 


! Kaioap 8 abrbs Sint.!; aùèrbs ® Bekker; «ol yap abths 
MSS., Sint.1, and Coraés, 
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XXI. The Roman senate, on learning of these suc- 
cesses, decreed sacrifices to the gods and cessation 
from business, with festival, for fifteen days, a greater 
number than for any victory before.! For the danger 
was seen to have been great when so many nations 
at once had broken out in revolt, and because Caesar 
was the victor, the good will of the multitude to- 
wards him made his victory more splendid. Caesar 
himself, after settling matters in Gaul, again spent 
the winter? in the regions along the Po, carrying 
out his plans at Rome. For not only did the candi- 
dates for office there enjoy his assistance, and win 
their elections by corrupting the people with money 
from him, and do everything which was likely to 
enhance his power, but also most of the men of 
highest rank and greatest influence came to see him 
at Luca, including Pompey, Crassus, Appius the 
governor of Sardinia, and Nepos the proconsul of 
Spain, so that there were a huudred and twenty 
lietors in the place and more than two hundred 
senators. 

They held a council and settled matters on the 
following basis. Pompey and Crassus were to be 
elected consuls for the ensuing year, and Caesar 
was to have money voted him, besides another five 
years in his provincial command. This seemed very 
strange to men of understanding. For those who 
were getting so much money from Caesar urged the 
senate to give him money as if he had none, nay 
rather, they forced it to do so, though it groaned 
over its own decrees. Cato, indeed, was not there, 
for he had purposely been sent out of the way on a 


1 Quod ante id tempus accidit nulli (Caesar, B.G. ii. 35, 4). 
* 57-50 s.c. Cf. the Pompey, li. 3 f. 
* In April of 56 8.0. 
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Kompov amedtoroumicavto, Pawviov bé, 0s 
3v Cnrwrns Katwvos, ws ovdév émépawev dyte- 
Aéycv, é£aXXouévov bid Oupõv xai Bowrtos eis 
TO TAHOOS. GAAA mpocetyev ovdeis, TOV  uév 
IIouzriov atédovpéevwy xai Kpdacov, ot è wret- 
otot Kaicape xapitóuevou kal mpós tas dT 
éxeivou fàvres éEXmidas sovyatov. 

XXII. Tpazópevos 6 a0 ó Katcap émi ras 
év T) KeXrue Suvapers roiv karaXaufávet 
vóAeuov ev tH yopa, vo lepuawwóvr éQvàv 
peyarwr émi xataxtice: ys dpr. tov ‘PHvov 
dtaBeBneotwr: Ovcimas carota robs. érépovs, 
TOUS 6é Tevrepéras. Tepl dé Tis ™ pos TOUTOUS 
yevopévis pans o uév Kateap èv tats ébnpepiat 
yéypapev ws of BápBapot d:ampeo Bevóuevor mrpós 
avTov ev aTov6ais éemBoivro kaf odov, kai bia 
TOUTO Tpéyraivro TOUS avrou TEVTAKLTXLALOUS 
óvTas inmets dxTaKoalots Toi éxelvay H3) mpoado- 
K@vTas’ etra mépNrei érépovs T pos avTóv abOi 
e£araróvras, obs KATAG xav emaydyot tats Sap- 
Bápois TO EO TpáTevua, THY TPOS OÜTWS ania rovs 
«ai Tapactopoous miotw eUuÜciav youpevos. 
Tavústos òè Aéyet Károva, Tis Bovrns émi TH 
VU n papiopevns éoptas Kal Busias, aT0017- 
vacÜa. yvounv aos éxdoréov eorl TOV Katcapa 
TOÍS BapRapors, á oa roupevous TÒ rapaamóvónua 
vmép Tie ToXews Kal THY apav els Tor airtov 
Tpémorras. 

Tàv cè &ufldvreov at uév KataxoTéioat reaaa- 
pákovra puprades oar, odLyous 6€ Tavs dro- 


1 Cf, the Cato Minor, xxxiv. 
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mission to Cyprus,! and Favonius, who was an ardent 
follower of Cato, finding himself unable to accomplish 
anything by his opposition, bounded out of doors and 
clamoured to the populace. But no one gave heed 
to him, for some were in awe of Pompey and Crassus, 
and most wanted to please Caesar, lived in hopes of 
his favours, and so kept quiet. 

XXII. On returning to his forces in Gaul,? Caesar 
found a considerable war in the country, since two 
great German nations had just crossed the Rhine to 
possess the land, one called the Usipes,? the other 
the Tenteritae.? Concerning the battle which was 
fought with them Caesar says in his “Commentaries” 1 
that the Barbarians, while treating with him under a 
truce, attacked on their march and therefore routed 
his five thousand cavalry with their eight hundred, 
since his men were taken off their guard ; that they 
then sent other envoys to him who tried to deceive 
him again, but he held them fast and led his army 
against the Barbarians, considering that good faith 
towards such faithless breakers of truces was folly. 
But Tanusius says that when the senate voted sacri- 
fices of rejoicing over the victory, Cato pronounced 
the opinion that they ought to deliver up Caesar to 
the Barbarians, thus purging away the violation of 
the truce in behalf of the city, and turning the curse 
therefor on the guilty man. 

Of those who had crossed the Rhine into Gaul 
four hundred thousand were cut to pieces, and the 


2 In 55 Bo. Plutarch passes over Caesar's campaign of 
56 r.c. in Gaul, following the conference at Luca. Caesar 
describes it in B.G, iii. 

3 Caesar calls them Usipetes and Tencteri (B. G. iv. 1). 

! B.G. iv. 13. 
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Tepácavras avers Ume&é£avro Lovyap pot, l'ep- 
4 pavucór. Efros. xai TavTyvy Aafhov aitiav em 
autous 0 Kaicap, dAws de b0&ns ME Kat 
TOÜ TpÕTOS dvl pT ov cTpaTQ oa Pivar Tov 
Prov, eyepúpov TAdTOs T€ TOAUY VTA Kal KaT 
éxetvo Tov TOpov pddiara Typ pL poUVTa Kal 
Tpaxr Kai powðn kai Tots xatahepopévois TTE- 
Aéyeot Kat Evos TANYAS xai anapaypoùs 
evõiĝórta xarà Tov épeiGóvrev TIV yédupav. 
ada TADTA 7 podàXots Evron peyddwr bea TOU 
mopou kara empyórav dvadexapevos, Kai XAM- 
vacas TÒ TpogTiT TOV peta TH SU pat, Tid TEWS 
maons Üéaua kpetrTOV évreBei£aro THY yépupay 
5npépats Géka avvreAeaDetcav. 

XXIII. Ilepawoamage 86 tay Stvapiv, obdevds 
UTAVTATAL TOAPHTAVTOS, AANA Kal TOV Tyepovi- 
KOTATOV TOU leppavixoù Zoúnpov eis Bales 
kal Dhaders avhavas dvagKevacapev av, TUpTO- 
Ayjoas pv THY TOY Torepioy, Pappuvas 66 TOUS 
act Ta Pwpatwy àavratouévovs, ávexcp1aev abis 
eis Tr l'aXacíar, elxace Ovetv deovaas nuépas 
ev Ti) l'epuavucn SrareTpipas. 

"tT 82 eri Tous Bperrarovs otpateia THY peev 
TÓÀuav eiyev ovouaoTiws TewWTOS yap es TOV 
éa7épiop "(lkeavov éméf oTÓÀo, kai dtd THs 
"ArAavrucijs ÜaXdrvys eTparóv émi móXeuov Ko- 
pitov émAevae Kai vioo ATLITOUMEDNY UTO jE- 
yéÜovs Kat TOAN Y pw TAUTOANOLS ouyypapedat 
mapacxova av, vs óroua rai Aóyos. ou nyeroj.ems 
ovee ovENS Tem aT TAL, kataoyeîv emiÜ Eg evos 
mpoiyayev éw Tis olkovuévgs Tyv '"Pogatov 
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few who succeeded in making their way back were 
received by the Sugambri, a German nation, ‘This 
action Caesar made a ground of complaint against 
the Sugambri, and besides, he coveted the fame of 
being the first man to cross the Rhine with an army. 
He therefore began to bridge the river,! although 
it was very broad, and at this point in its course 
especially swollen, rough, and impetuous, and with 
the trunks and branches of trees which it bore down 
stream kept smiting and tearing away the supports 
of his bridge. But Caesar caught up these trunks 
and branches with bulwarks of great timbers planted 
across the stream, and having thus bridled and yoked 
the dashing current, he brought his bridge—sight 
beyond all credence---to completion in ten days. 

XXIII. He now threw his forces across the river. 
No one ventured to oppose him, but even the Suevi, 
who were the foremost nation of the Germans, be- 
stowed themselves and their belongings in deep and 
woody defiles. Caesar ravaged the country of the 
enemy with fire, rave encouragement to the constant 
friends of Rome, and then retired again into Gaul, 
having spent eighteen days in Germany. 

His expedition against the Britanni was celebrated 
for its daring. For he was the first to 1zunch a fleet 
upon the western ocean and to sail through the 
Atlantic sea carrying an army to wage war. The 
island was of incredible magnitude, and furnished 
much matter of dispute to multitudes of writers, 
some of whom averred that its name and story had 
been fabricated, since it never had existed and did 
not then exist; and in his attempt to occupy it he 
carried the Roman supremacy beyond the confines of 


ìi B.@. iv. 16-19, 
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3 »yeuovíar. dis 66 OtamXeboas eis THY vijaor èx 
Ths avturépas l'aXarías, kai puyats oXXais 
KAKWOAS TOUS TOAELLOUS par Xov D TOUS LÒLOVG 
wpednoas, ovdey yap O TL «al AaBetw iy &Etov 
a avOpat av KaxoBlov kai mevytay, oux otov 
éBovreTo TO Tro épup TEAS em eOnxer, GAN open- 
pous a Baw mapa Tod Bagttéws kai ratápuevos 
popous ATHPEV EK THS vijo ov. 

Kal KaTarapSdver "ypáppara péXXovra cia- 
TÀetv 7 pos aUürór amo Tav év '"Poug díXov, ôn- 
Aobvra T)» TRS Buyarpos avTov TEAEUTHV" TedeuTG 
ôe TikTOVoR Tapa opr nti. Kal péya pèv avrov 
gave Lloumriiov, uéya Sé Kaícapa. ménos, ot be 
ihor , C werapáxOna av @s Ths èv eipijvn Kal 
ópovo(a TÀXAa vocobcavr THY moduTetay purart- 
TOVENS olKeLoTnTOS XeXvpémns kai yàp TÒ Bpédos 
evGis od ToXXds nyuépas perà Thy pntépa ia- 
Choav eTENEUTICE. THY uev 0Uv ‘Tovhiay Bia 
Tov dnudpyev d paper ov TO TARO OS eis TO “Apetop 
veyre TESLOV, káket ki6evÜetea «eltar. 

XXIV. Tod óc Kaícapos ueyáMxy HÒN THY 
Öúvapıw odcav eis TONG KaT avri xeuvióia 
O,EAOvTOS, aŭto 6é 7 pos Ty IraXMav, Gaep 
eicÜer pa mopévov, TavTa pev abis àveppryyvvro 
TÀ TOD l'akavóv, iai orparot peyáhot "wepuióvres 
eS€xom rov Ta xeu áóta Kal mpocepáxovTo Tots 
Yapaxopacl TÖV ‘Popaior, oi oe T'Aeig TOL Kat 
KpatioTo. TOV. ümocTávTGv peta '"Aflpiópvyos 
Korrarv uév aùr otpatonédw kai Trrüptov ói- 


1 Once in 55 n.c. (B.G. iv. 20-36); again in 54 Bc. (B.G. 
v. 1-22). 
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the inhabited world. After twice! crossing to the 
island from the opposite coast of Gaul and in many 
battles damaging the enemy rather than enriching 
his own men—for there was nothing worth taking 
from men who lived in poverty and wretchedness— 
he brought the war to an end which was not to his 
liking, it is true; still, he took hostages from the 
king, imposed tributes, aud then sailed away from 
the island. 

In Gaul he found letters which were about to be 
sent across to him. They were from his friends in 
Rome, and advised him of his daughter's death ; she 
died in child-birth at Pompey's house. Great was 
the grief of Pompey, and great the grief of Caesar, 
and their friends were greatly troubled too; they 
felt that the relationship which alone kept the dis- 
tempered state in harmony and concord was now 
dissolved. For the babe also died presently, after 
surviving its mother a few days. Now Julia, in spite 
of the tribunes, was carried by the people to the 
Campus Martius, where her funeral rites were held, 
and where she lies buried.* 

XXIV. Caesar's forces were now so large that he 
was forced to distribute them in many winter- 
quarters, while he himself, as his eustom was, turned 
his steps towards Italy. "Then all Gaul once more 
broke out in revolt,3 and great armies went about 
attacking the entrenchments and trying to destroy 
the winter-quarters of the Romans. The most nu- 
merous and powerful of the rebels, under Abriorix,* 
utterly destroyed Titurius and Cotta, together with 


* Cf. the Pompey, chapter litt. 
3 Of. Caesar, B.G. v. 24-51. 
* Caesar calls him Ambiorix. 
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2 $epav, T0 96 bro Kixépwve Tay pa poupidaty 8E 


cepa yóvTes émoMpkovv Kal pipoy améXrmov 
Dpnkévau KATA xpáros, cvvrerpopuévav. amávrov 
xai Tapa Suva viro T poPvuias àáuvvouévov. 
‘Os è apyyéAOn TrabDra TQ Kaícapw paxpav 
OpTt, TaXÉcs érrioTpédeas kal TUVAYAYAW ETTAKIG~ 
xytMovs Tovs cÜyTavras smetyero Tov Kiképova 
TOUS OP TOM- 
opkoUvras oUk EXaDev, GAN Ámijyrov os avapra- 


n t lí f 
THS TOMOPKLAS ESALPNTOMEVOŞ. 
+ ^ 1 , + * 
cóuevoi THS OXvyoTrTros karaópovücavres. Kå- 
= 1 ^ " i 3 f ` , ` 
ketvos earam àv urcdevyev aci, ral ywpta AaBov 
+ $ f 
emiTnoeiws EXovTa Tpós TONAOÙS paxyopuévo ner 
, 
OXbycv PpdyvuTar a TparomeOov, kai payns éoye 
` ^ 2 ^ 
Tous éauTod macys, üvaryaryetv è TOV yápaka xal 
M f > PN ^ E 5 b , H [d 
Tas "TXas avoixosopety as OcÓoi:kóTas rváyxate, 
^ ^ [d 
catappornivat otpaTyyayv, péypi où omopåáðnv 
e x é t 
v7.0 Üpaácovs v poc(JáXXovras éreleXABóv éetpéerato 
Kai oXXoUs avTOv OiéjÜetpe. 
kag r ^ * ^ , 
XXV. Toüro tas mods ámocTácets TOY ev- 
tav0a laXardov xaTrecTOpece, kal Tod yeipðvos 
^ ~ 
auTos ÉmTiQorrüv T€ Tavtayoce «al mpocéywv 
3 , ^ ^ T7 
ocws Tols vewvepuo uotis. Kal yap fev eE lra- 
, ^ M ^ ^ , 
Mas áàyri TOY ávoXoXÓTOV AUTO Tpia Táyguaa, 
E ` ki ^ [d > e ^ F , 
Tlopaniov uév èx rv vp avrà vo vpijcavros, év 
X f Hl ^ 
66 veo UAXekTOv êr THs mepi lláóov l'axarías. 
, ` 
Toppo 66 TOUTMY ai TráAa, kara fdeBXnuévat KpU- 
^ , M m ^ 
$a xai vepouevat Ota Tov ÓvvaroráTov avdpar 
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their army, while the legion under Cicero was sur- 
rounded and besieged by sixty thousand of them, 
and narrowly escaped having its camp taken by 
storm, although all were wounded and went beyond 
their powers in the ardour of their defence. 

When tidings of these things reached Caesar, who 
was far on his journey, he turned back quickly, got 
together seven thousand men in all, and hurried on 
to extricate Cicero from the siege. But the besiegers 
became aware of his approach, and went to meet 
him with the purpose of eutting his forces off at 
onee, despising their small numbers. Caesar de- 
ceived them by avoiding battle continually, and 
when he had found a plaee suitable for one who 
was fighting against many with few, fortified a camp, 
where he kept his men altogether from fighting and 
forced them to increase the height of their ram- 
parts and the defences of their gates as though they 
were afraid. His strategy thus led the enemy to 
despise him, until at last, when their boldness led 
them to attaek in scattered bands, he sallied out, 
routed them, and destroyed many of then. 

XXV. The numerous revolts of the Gauls in 
those parts were quieted by this sueeess, as well as 
by the fact that Caesar himself, during the winter, 
went about in all directions and kept close watch on 
the disturbers of the peace. For there had come 
from Italy three legions to replace the men that he 
had lost, Pompey having lent two of those under his 
command, and one having been newly levied in Gaul 
about the Po. But in remoter regions! the germs of 
the greatestand most dangerous of the wars waged in 

1 Plutarch here passes over the events of the year 53 B.C., 


described by Caesar in B.C, vi. The seventh book is wholly 
takeu up with the war now to be described (52 s.0.). 
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év rois paylpwTaTos tyéveaiv apyal roD peyicrou 
kai kiwvOvroOea TáTOU TÓV exe? ToXépv dvepai- 
VOVTO, poo beicat TON pèv Miela Kal mavra- 
x oben Thors dÜpota Delay! peyáXous ÔÈ mAovTOLS 
els vabrü auvevexÜctaw, ia Xvpaís éé TOMEG, 
SvcepBóXois dé Xwpars. TOTE òè kal Xeuu vos 
Opa a aryoe MOTE poy kai vierois dmroKexpuppevor 
Spupol kal media Yetpdppots eT INE va péva, 
kai wh pev atéxpapto Babee yióvos atpatrol, T1) 
dé Ò éXOv xai pevpárov maparpemogévev àcá- 
dera TOAN THs mopelas sravrámaaie eddKxovy dv- 
emixetpira Kaicape TÀ TV adiorapevov TOL. 
àdeio Tier pèr oby Torà Hira, Tp6o Xa éé 
oar "A pBépvor kai Kapvovrivoi, TÒ 66 cÜÓumav 
aipeDdis KpaTos eiye Tod ToXépov Ovepyevrópi£, 
ob TOV TaTépa Ladrar rupavviéa 6oxobvra et paT- 
TEV ATEXTELVAD. 

XXVI. Oros ov eis morad Sted@v Thv súra- 
pav uépu Kal TONAOÙS émio TITAS "yepóvas Quet- 
obTo Tv TÉépiE marcar ypt TOY mpos Tov “A papa 
KEKRUBEVOY, Stavoovpevos mon TÓV EV Pop guv- 
a TapÉVoV emi Kaícapa cópTacav éyelpec TO 
TOE LW l'aXasíav. Sep et perpòv Do repov enpa- 
£e, Kaícapos els TOV eu ov éuTecóvTos To- 
Aepov, ovk ay edadporepor TOV Kiufpikv € exel- 
væv pogo rhv Iraħiav KATET xov. vvyt 66 0 Tact 
pev dpiota xpho dat TOÍS pos TONE LOD, pddoTa 
be Kap Tepus Kaicap à apa. TO mubéc bat Tv 
aTógTaciv dpas éympet rais abtais odcis as 


l abpondeion Sint. with the MSS.; Coraés and Bekker 
read à6powüeieci (arms collected from a sides) with the 
Aldine ed. 
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those paris began to show themselves. They had for 
a long time been secretly sown and cultivated by the 
most influential men among the most warlike tribes, 
and derived strength from large bodies of young 
men assembled from all sides in arms, from great 
riches brought together, from strong cities, and from 
countries which were hard to invade. At that season 
of winter, too, frozen rivers, forests buried in snow, 
plains converted into lakes by winter torrents, in 
some parts paths obliterated by deep snow, and in 
others the great uncertainty of a march through 
swamps and streams diverted from their courses, all 
seemed to make it wholly impossible for Caesar to 
oppose the plans of the rebels. Accordingly, many 
tribes had revolted, but the head and front of the 
revolt were the Arverni and Carnuntini,! and Ver- 
gentorix! was chosen to have the entire authority in 
the war. His father the Gauls had put to death 
because they thought he was aiming at a tyranny. 
XXVI. This leader, then, after dividing his forces 
into many parts and putting many officers in com- 
mand of them, was winning over all the country 
round about as far as the watershed of the Arar. 
He purposed, now that there was a coalition at Rome 
against Caesar, at once to rouse all Gaul to war, If 
he had done this a little later, when Caesar was 
involved in the civil war, Italy would have been a 
prey to terrors no less acute than those aroused 
by the Cimbri of old. But as it was, the man 
endowed by nature to make the best use of all the 
arts of war, and particularly of its crucial moments, 
namely Caesar, as soon as he learned of the revolt, 
set out and marched by the same roads over which 


1 In Caesar's B.G. the names are Carnutes and Ver. 
cingetorix. 
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he had previously come, and by the vigour and 
speed of his passage in so severe a winter showed 
the Barbarians that an unconquered and invincible 
army was coming against them. For where it was 
incredible that one of his messengers or letter- 
carriers could make his way in a long time, there 
he was seen with his whole army, at once ravaging 
their lands and destroying their strongholds, sub- 
duing cities, and receiving those who came over to 
his side, until the nation of the Aedui also entered 
the war against him. These up to this time had 
called themselves brethren of the Romans and had 
been conspicuously honoured, but now, by joining 
the rebels, they caused great dejection in Caesar's 
army. In consequence of this Caesar removed from 
those parts and passed across the territory of the 
Lingones, wishing to reach the country of the 
Sequani, who were friends, and stood as a bulwark be- 
tween Italy and the rest of Gaul. There the enemy 
fell upon him and surrounded him with many tens 
of thousands, so that he essayed to fight a decisive 
battle. In the main he got the best of the struggle, 
and after a long time and much slaughter over- 
powered the Barbarians ; but it appears that at first 
he met with some reverse, and the Arverni show a 
short-sword hanging in a temple, which they say was 
captured from Caesar. When Caesar himself saw it, 
at a later time, he smiled, and though his friends 
urged him to have it taken down, he would not 
permit it, considering it sacred. 

XXVII. However, the most of the Barbarians who 
escaped at that time took refuge with their king in 
the city of Alesia And while Caesar was besieging 
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this city, which was thought to be impregnable by 
reason of the great size of its walls and the number 
of their defenders, there fell upon him from outside 
the city a peril too great for words to depict. For 
all that was mightiest among the nations of Gaul 
assembled and came in arms to Alesia, three hundred 
thousand strong; and the number of fighting men 
inside the city was not less than a hundred and 
seventy thousand. Thus Caesar, caught between 
so large hostile forces and besieged there, was com- 
pelled to build two walls for his protection, one 
looking towards the city, and the other towards 
those who had come up to relieve it; he felt that if 
the two forces should unite his cause was wholly lost. 

For many reasons, then, and naturally, Caesar's 
peril at Alesia was famous, since it produced more 
deeds of skill and daring than any of his other 
struggles; but one must be amazed above all that 
he engaged and conquered so many tens of thousands 
outside the city without the knowledge of those 
inside, nay more, without the knowledge even of 
the Romans who were guarding the wall "that faced 
the city. For these did not learn of the victory 
until the wailing of the men in Alesia and the 
lamentations of the women were beard, as they be- 
held in the quarters of the enemy many shields 
adorned with gold and silver, many corselets smeared 
with blood, and also drinking cups and tents of 
Gallic fashion carried by the Romans into their 
camp. So quickly did so great a force, like a phan- 
tom or a dream, disperse and vanish out of sight, 
the greater part of them having fallen in the battle. 
Those who held Alesia, too, after giving themselves 
and Caesar no small trouble, finally surrendered. 
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And the leader of the whole war, Vergentorix, after 
putting on his most beautiful armour and decorat- 
ing his horse, rode out through the gate. He made 
a circuit round Caesar, who remained seated, and 
then leaped down from his horse, stripped off his 
suit of armour, and seating himself at Caesar's feet 
remained motionless, until he was delivered up to be 
kept in custody for the triumph. 

XXVIII. Now, Caesar had long ago decided to 
put down Pompey, just as, of course, Pompey also had 
decided to put Caesar down. For now that Crassus, 
who was only waiting for the issue of their struggle 
to engage the victor,! had perished among the 
Parthians, it remained for him who would be greatest 
to put down him who was, and for him who was 
greatest, if he would not be put down, to take off 
in time the man he feared. This fear had only 
recently come upon Pompey, who till then despised 
Caesar, feeling that it was no hard task to put down 
again the man whom he himself had raised on high. 
But Caesar had from the outset formed this design, 
and like an athlete had removed himself to a great 
distance from his antagonists, and by exercising 
himself in the Gallic wars had practised his troops 
and increased his fame, lifting himself by his achieve- 
ments to a height where he could vie with the suc- 
cesses of Pompey. He laid hold of pretexts which 
were furnished partly by Pompey himself, and partly 
by the times and the evil state of government at 
Rome,? by reason of which candidates for office set 
up counting-tables in public and shamelessly bribed 
the multitudes, while the people went down into 
the forum under pay, contending in behalf of their 


! CE the Pompey, liii. 6. ? Cf, the Pompey, chapter liv. 
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paymaster, not with votes, but with bows and arrows, 
swords, and slings. Often, too, they would defile the 
rostra with blood and corpses before they separated, 
leaving the city to anarchy like a ship drifting about 
without a steersman, so that men of understand- 
ing were content if matters issued in nothing worse 
for them than monarchy, after such madness and so 
great a tempest, And there were many who actually 
dared to say in publie that nothing but monarchy 
could now cure the diseases of the state, and that 
this remedy ought to be adopted when offered by 
the gentlest of physicians, hinting at Pompey. 
And when even Pompey, although in words he 
affected to decline the honour, in fact did more 
than any one else to effect his appointment as 
dictator, Cato saw through his design and per- 
suaded the senate to appoint him sole consul, solac- 
ing him with a more legal monarchy that he might 
not force his way to the dictatorship. They also 
voted him additional time in which to hold his 
provinces; and he had two, Spain and all Africa, 
which he managed by sending legates thither and 
maintaining armies there, for which he received 
from the public treasury a thousand talents annually.! 
XXIX, Consequently, Caesar canvassed by proxy 
for a consulship, and likewise for an extension of 
time in which to hold his own provinces. At first, 
then, Pompey held his peace, while Marcellus and 
Lentulus opposed these plans; they hated Caesar 
on other grounds, and went beyond all bounds in 
their efforts to bring dishonour and abuse upon him. 
For instance, the inhabitants of Novum Comum, a 


1 Cf, the Pompey, lv. 7, 
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1 So Coraés and Bekker with the MSS.; Sint.? corrects to 
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colony recently established by Caesar in Gaul, were 
deprived of citizenship by them; and Marcellus, 
while he was consul, beat with rods a senator of 
Novum Comum who had come to Rome, telling him 
besides that lie put these marks upon him to prove 
that he was not a Roman, and bade him go back 
and show them to Caesar. But after the consulship 
of Marcellus, Caesar having new sent his Gallic 
wealth for all those in publie life to draw from in 
copious streams, and having freed Curio the tribune 
from many debts, and having given Paulus the 
consul fifteen hundred talents, out of wbich he 
adorned the forum with the Basilica,! a famous monu- 
ment, erected in place of the Fulvia, —under these 
circumstances Pompey took fright at the coalition, 
and openly now, by his own efforts and those of 
his friends, tried to have a successor appointed to 
Caesar in his government, and sent a demand to him 
for the return of the soldiers whom he had lent him 
for his Gallic contests.? Caesar sent the soldiers 
back, after making a present to each man of two 
hundred and fifty drachinas. But the officers who 
brought these men to Pompey spread abroad among 
the multitude stories regarding Caesar which were 
neither reasonable nor true, and ruined Pompey 
himself with vain hopes. They told him that 
Caesars army yearned for him, and that while he 
was with difficulty controlling affairs in the city 
owing to the disease of envy which festcred in the 
body politic, the forces in Gaul were ready to serve 
him, and had but to cross into Italy when they 
would at once be on his side; so obnoxious to 


1 The Basilica Pauli Aemilii, called also Regia Pauli. It 
took the place of the Basilica Aemilia et Fulvia, erected in 
179 B.C. ? See chapter xxv, l 
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! CE the Pompey, lviii. 2. 
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them had Caesar become by reason of the multi- 
tude of his campaigns, and so suspicious of him 
were they made by their fear of a monarchy. All 
this fed Pompey's vanity, and he neglected to pro- 
vide himself with soldiers, as though he had no 
fears; while with speeches and resolutions of the 
senate he was carrying the day against Caesar, as 
he supposed, although he was merely getting 
measures rejected about which Caesar cared naught. 
Nay, we are told that one of the centurions sent 
to Rome by Caesar, as he stood in front of the 
senate.house and learned that the senate would not 
give Caesar an extension of his term of command, 
slapped the handle of his sword and said : ** But this 
will give it." 1 

XXX. However, the demands which came from 
Caesar certainly had a striking semblance of fair- 
ness He demanded, namely, that if he himself 
laid down his arms, Pompey should do the same, 
and that both, thus become private men, should find 
what favour they could with their fellow citizens; 
arguing thatif they took away his forces from him, 
but confirmed Pompey in the possession of his, they 
would be accusing one of seeking a tyranny and 
making the other a tyrant. When Curio laid these 
proposals before the people in behalf of Caesar, he 
was loudly applauded, and some actually cast gar- 
lands of flowers upon him as if he were a victorious 
athlete. Antony, too, who was a tribune, brought 
before the people a letter of Caesar's on these 
matters which he had received, and read it aloud, in 
defiance of the consuls. But in the senate, Scipio, 
the father-in-law of Pompey,? introduced a motion 


* Pompey had married Cornelia, the young widow of 
Publius Crassus (Pompey, lv. 1) 517 
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pév ereile Tous Katcapos diXovs ovverĝovrtas 
éTi TAIS eipmuévais €mapyiais Kai oTparuoTaLs 
^ ^ 
povoss éFaxtoyertos  TroictoÜat Tas Stadvcess, 
af , 
Tlopaniov òè kajmTouévov xal d:bdvros of mepi 
AévrAov ok elwy UmarevovTES, GAAA Kal TRS 
7 
^ * , A , F 
Bovr}s 'Avrowviov kai Kovptova mpomy^axíaav- 
tes €€jNagay aTi“ws, THY eùrpemeotáryv Kai- 
capi TOv Tpodaceov aŭto myYavnocdpevot, Kal 
6i HS unáXto Ta. TOUS oTpaTiwTas "Tapovvev, ETL- 
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that if by a fixed day Caesar did not lay down his 
arms he should be declared a public enemy. And 
when the consuls put the question whether Pompey 
should dismiss his soldiers, and again whether 
Caesar should, very few senators voted for the first, 
and all but a few for the second ; but when Antony 
again demanded that both should give up their 
commands, all with one accord assented. Scipio, 
however, made violent opposition, and Lentulus the 
consul cried out that against a robber there was 
need of arms, not votes; whereupon the senate 
broke up, and the senators put on the garb of 
mourning in view of the dissension. 

XXXI But presently letters came from Caesar 
in which he appeared to take a more moderate 
position, for he agreed to surrender everything clse, 
but demanded that Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum to- 
gether with two legions should be given him until 
he stood for his second consulship. Cicero the 
orator, too, who had just returned from Cilicia and 
was busy with a reconciliation, tried to mollify 
Pompey, who yielded everything else, but insisted 
on taking away Caesar's soldiers. Cicero also tried 
to persuade the friends of Caesar to compromise and 
come to a settlement on the basis of the provinces 
mentioned and only six thousand soldiers, and Pom- 
pey was ready to yield and grantso many. Lentulus 
the consul, however, would not let him, but actually 
heaped insults upon Antony and Curio and drove 
them disgracefully from the senate,! thus himself 
contriving for Caesar the most specious of his pre- 
texts, and the one by means of which he most of 
all ineited his soldiers, showing them men of repute 


! January 7, 49 Bo. 
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decxvupevos dvOpas EANoyi pous Kal dpxovras ei 
pua iov Fevyüv Teóevyóras ép eo Ojow oixeTiKais, 
obtw yap aro ‘Pons cxcvácavres Eautous uà 
hoPov uTeEnecav. 

XXXII. *Heav peév oùv mept avTOv ov TrXetovs 
imméwy rpuakog iav Kal TEVTAKLT X tALWY OTNTOV 
TÒ yap arho oT paTevpa TE pay "AXmeov amo- 
AeAetuuévov. EperNov Li oi meupåévTes. Opa 
dé Thy dpxny ay évia TaTO 7 pay ura Kai TV 
épodor ov morvyetpias Seopérny év TQ Tapoure 
parrov d) 9áuBa Te TOAN Kal TáXeL Kaspou 
kara Mymrréay ovaay, eem Leu yap amicTOU- 
peros paov Å Braceabas pera Trapaaeví)s ETEA- 
Gav, Tous pév jyyeuóvas kal Tafıdpyovs ékéXevae 
payaipas ëxovras dvev TOV ÅA oV ÓmXov kata- 
9 X6etv A pipevov THS ReXrucijs peyarny TOMY, ws 
evOeyeTae padora peoapévous $óvov kai tapa- 
ULT Opryato. be Tw Súvapuv mapéðwrev. 

AUTOS dé Tür per 2uépav Ouyyev £v pavep@ 
povopdxous Epea tas ryupvalopevors xat Becpevos’ 
pakpóv òè 7 po éomepas Jepamrevaas TO cna xai 
maperOav eis TOV åvðpðva Kat cwyyevóuevos 
Bpayéa ois Tapaxeednpévors eni TÒ Getz vov, 
On avakorátovTos éfavéorn, TOUS pèr ddrous 
hrrodpownGeits xai keXevaas Trepruévew avrüv ws 
érraveXevaóperov, oNiyots Gé TOV diXov TpoEipNTo 
HI KATA TO AUTO srávTas, AXXov bE GAA Ote«erv. 
autos 06 Tay pioGior Ccvyàv értBas évòs ?jXavver 
érépav Tiva mpatov 080v, elta mpos TÒ ' Apljuvov 
émiaTpéNras, ws Alev émi tov btopifovtra tiv 
évtos "AXsreov l'aXaríav are ths adds 'IraMas 
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and high office who had fled the city on hired carts 
and in the garb of slaves. For thus they had arrayed 
themselves in their fear and stolen out of Rome. 

XXXII. Now, Caesar had with him not more than 
three hundred horsemen and five thousand legion- 
aries; for the rest of his army had been left beyond 
the Alps, and was to be brought up by those whom 
he had sent for the purpose. He saw, however, 
that the beginning of his enterprise and its initial 
step did not require a large force at present, but 
must take advantage of the golden moment by 
showing amazing boldness and speed, since he could 
strike terror into his enemies by an unexpected blow 
more easily than he could overwhelm them by an 
attack in full force, He therefore ordered his cen- 
turions and other officers, taking their swords only, 
and without the rest of their arms, to occupy Ari- 
minum, a large city of Gaul, avoiding commotion 
and bloodshed as far as possible; and he entrusted 
this force to Hortensius. 

He himself spent the day in public, attending and 
watching the exercises of gladiators; but a little 
before evening he bathed and dressed and went into 
the banqueting hall. Here he held brief converse 
with those who had been invited to supper, and just 
as it was getting dark rose and went away, after 
addressing courteously most of his guests and bid- 
ding them await his return. To a few of his friends, 
however, he had previously given directions to follow 
him, not all by the same route, but some by one way 
and some by another. He himself mounted one of 
his hired carts and drove at first along another road, 
then turned towards Ariminum. When he came to 
the river which separates Cisalpine Gaul from the 
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vorauov (PovBixwy xaXetrat), kai Xoytauós 
aurov eave. pgüXXov éyyitovra TQ Oeo xal 
mepihepopevoy TQ peyéder TaY ToXucyévov, 
éo yero papou Kai T)v TmOpstav éTiaT))oas TOA- 
AG uev AUTOS ev éavTQ Oujveyee ovyf) THY yvouyy 
én ápQórepa petarauSavey, xal rpomüs goyev 
avT@ TOTE TÒ BovXevyua TAEaTAS: moha òè Kal 
Tov ditwy Tois wapovow, wy nv ral lloXXtov 
"Actvitos, evvórmopiyo ev, avaroyifouevos HAiKOY 
Karv ape nâow àvÜperrois 5 biaBSacis, door 
Te Xoyov avT)s Tois avdis amoreiyovoi TENOS 
86 perà Ovuod Twos wonrep dheis EauTov ér rob 
Aoyic 10D mMpos TÒ uéXXov, kat TOUTO O») TO KOLVOP 
Tols ets TUXas €uflaivovsiv ávópovs Kal TONAS 
vrpootptov vmevmrov, '"Aveppiówo xuBos,” ppoe 
mpos Tw OiBaciv! Kat pouw TO Xovror HOH 
xpwjuevos eicémeoe TPO "uépas eis TO "Apiquvov 
Kal arécxe. Aéyerat 06 TH "porépa vuKTi Tis 
Oa da ees Óvap iOetv écÜea nov: edoxet yap avTos 
TH éavToU pentpl péyvuaDat THY áppiyrov pik. 
XXXIII Erei 66 xaTeXj$05» T0 `A pipwov, 
MoTEp AVERY LEVOV TOU TroAépov TAATELALS mUXats 
eml Tücav óo? THY yv kai ÜuXaccar, Kat 
cvykexvuévev pa TOÍs Üpots Ths émapytas Tv 
vogcv THS TO0Àews, ovk &vOpas àv Tis cy Kal 
quvaikase, Go ep üXXore, aov ermine Gradorrüv 
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rest of Italy (it is called the Rubicon), and began to 
reflect, now that he drew nearer to the fearful step 
and was agitated by the magnitude of his ventures, 
he checked his speed. Then, halting in his course, 
he communed with himself a long time in silence as 
his resolution wavered back and forth, and his purpose 
then suffered change after change. For a long time, 
too, he discussed his perplexities with his friends 
who were present, among whom was Asinius Pollio, 
estimating the great evils for all mankind which 
would follow their passage of the river, and the wide 
fame of it which they would leave to posterity. But 
finally, with a sort of passion, as if abandoning cal- 
culation and easting himself upon the future, and 
uttering the phrase with which men usually prelude 
their plunge into desperate and daring fortunes, 
** Let the die be cast," he hastened to cross the river; 
and going at full speed now for the rest of the time, 
before daybreak he dashed into Ariminum and took 
possession of it! It is said, moreover, that on the 
night before he crossed the river he had an unnatural 
dream; he thought, namely, that he was having 
incestuous intercourse with his own mother.? 

XXXIII. After the seizure of Ariminum, as if the 
war had opened with broad gates to cover the whole 
earth and sea alike, and the laws of the state were 
confounded along with the boundaries of the pro- 
vince, one would not have thought that men and 
women, as at other times, were hurrying through 
Italy in consternation, but that the very cities had 

1 Cf, the Pompey, lx. 1-2. 

2 According to Suetonius (Div. Jul. 7), Caesar had this 
dream while he was quaestor in Spain (67 B.c.). The inter- 


preters of dreams told him that his mother meant the Earth, 
the universal parent, which was to become subject to him. 
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2 puy StadéperOas Še addAnrA@V, THY bE Poun 
@oTep TO pevpaToy miuTrAapéevyny huyats TOv 
TépiE 57) poop wal peraarágea ty, ovTe adpyovte 
Teicat pablav obcav ovTE Ayo kaGextny, év 
TOAND KAvewon. kal Carp ptkpóv amonumety aù- 
THY T AUTHS dvaretpagBat. mán yàp àvrima^a 
cai B'ara caretxe ripara TavTa TOTOV. obTe 
yàp TO xatpov grvxíav ?yev, AAAA TO SeSorxo7e 
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more Kal Üpaovvóuevov vmép Tod uéXXovros bv 
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Kaicapa kaf’ éavroU xai tis hyepovias, evÜvvas 
vméyovra, tev Ôé, OTL mapeikovra kal mpoTetwó- 
uevov evyvapovas Stadrvocs èpixe tols mepi 
AévrAov iSpica, xatnyopotvtwy. Padvios 66 
avTOv éxéXeve TH TOOL KTUTELY Tip yh, emet 
peyarnyopõv mote Tpos THY auryxANnToY ovéery ela 
qoXvirpaeyuovetv ov66 hpovTitew exeivous THs èri 
TOY TWOAELOY TapacKEeUTs avTOs ydp, Otay erin, 
Kpovaas TO £Oados TO Tol atTpaTevpaTov èp- 
TAncEeW THY ITadiap. 

Où pip AAAA kal ToTe mAÝOet Suvapews brrepé- 
Barer 0 Iloy5jios 72v Kaicapos: etace 8 ovdets 
Tov avopa xyprjoacO at Tois éavro? oyto uos, AXA 
ÚT dyyeXpaTov TOAXOv Kai Wevdor xai door, 
ws per T@TOS non Tod morépov xal Távra KaTé- 
XovTos, elEas «al c vvexkpovaÜels. TH TüvTov $opá 
Voéiterat Tapa Xv opay, Kal THY TONY eked re 
Kehevoas erea Oat TV yepovaíav, Kat pndeva 
pevety TOV po Tis Tupavvides gpuuévev THY 
Tatpioa kai THY éXevÜepíav. 
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risen up in flight and were rushing one through 
another; while Rome herself, deluged as it were by 
the inhabitants of the surrounding towns who were 
fleeing from their homes, neither readily obeying a 
magistrate nor listening to the voice of reason, in the 
surges of a mighty sea narrowly escaped being over- 
turned by her own internal agitations. For con- 
flicting emotions and violent disturbances prevailed 
everywhere. Those who rejoiced did not keep quiet, 
but in many places, as was natural in a great city, 
encountered those who were in fear and distress, and 
being filled with confidence as to the future came 
into strife with them; while Pompey himself, who 
was terror-stricken, was assailed on every side, being 
taken to task by some for having strengthened 
Caesar against himself and the supreme power of the 
state, and denounced by others for having permitted 
Lentulus to insult Caesar when he was ready to yield 
and was offering reasonable terms of settlement. 
Favonius bade him stamp on the ground; for once, 
in a boastful speech to the senate, be told them to 
take no trouble or anxious thought about preparations 
for the war, since when it came he had but to stamp 
upon the earth to fill Italy with armies.! 

However, even then Pompey's forces were more 
numerous than Caesar's; but no one would suffer 
him to exercise his own judgement; and so, under 
the influence of many false and terrifying reports, 
believing that the war was already close at hand and 
prevailed everywhere, he gave way, was swept along 
with the universal tide, issued an edict declaring a 
state of anarchy, and forsook the city, commanding 
the senate to follow, and forbidding any one to remain 
who preferred country and freedom to tyranny. 


1 Cf. the Pompey, lvii. 5. 525 
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XXXIV. Oi pév obv ÜmaTot nô à vóuos cci 
cy ; 4 i Ac ak 
apo éfó0ov Üvcavres éDvyov: épevyyov 66 kai TaV 
BovXevrüv of wrelorot, Tpówov rtvà OV apTrayhs 
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av)p èv Tots pira piots Raícapos Kal 
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vov dmob pas aixero ™ pos lourýiov, 
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XXXIV. Aecordingly, the consuls fled, without 
even making the sacrifices usual before departure ; 
most of the senators also fled, after seizing, in a sort 
of robbery, whatever came to hand of their own 
possessions, as though it were the property of others. 
Some, too, who before this had vehemently espoused 
the cause of Caesar, were now frightened out of their 
wits, and were carried along, when there was no need 
of it, by the sweep of the great tide. But most 
pitiful was the sight of the city, now that so great a 
tempest was bearing down upon her, carried along 
like a ship abandoned of her helmsmen to dash 
against whatever lay in her path. Still, although 
their removal was so pitiful a thing, for the sake of 
Pompey men considered exile to be their country, 
and abandoned Rome with the feeling that it was 
Caesar's camp.! For even Labienus, one of Caesar's 
greatest friends, who had been his legate and had 
fought most zealously with him in all his Gallie wars, 
now ran away from him and came to Pompey. 

But Caesar sent to Labienus his money and his bag- 
gage; against Domitius, however, who was holding 
Corfinium with thirty cohorts under his command, he 
marched, and pitched his camp near by. Domitius, 
despairing of his enterprise, asked his physician, who 
was a slave, for a poison ; and taking what was given 
him, drank it, intending to die. But after a little, 
hearing that Caesar showed most wonderful clemency 
towards his prisoners, he bewailed his fate, and 
blamed the rashness of his purpose. Then his phy- 
sician bade him be of good cheer, since what he had 
drunk was a sleeping-potion and not deadly ; where- 
upon Domitius rose up overjoved and went to Caesar, 


1 Cf. the Pompey, lxi. 4. 
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capa, Kat Xaov defray apis duekérece mpós 
IIojm5tor. TabTa es TV Poun &maryeXXópeva 
Tous avOpwrous hõiovs émotet, kat TIVES dvyovres 
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the pledge of whose right hand he received, only to 
desert him and go back to Pompey. When tidings 
of these things came to Rome, men were made more 
cheerful, and some of the fugitives turned back, 

XXXV. Caesar took over the troops of Domitius, 
as well as all the other levies of Pompey which he 
surprised in the various cities. Then, since his 
forces were already numerous and formidable, he 
marched against Pompey himself. Pompey, how- 
ever, did not await his approach, but fled to 
Brundisium, sent the consuls before him with an 
army to Dyrrhachium, and shortly afterwards, as 
Caesar drew near, sailed off himself, as shall be 
set forth cireumstantially in his Life. Caesar 
wished to pursue him at once, but was destitute 
of ships; so he turned back to Rome, having in 
sixty days and without bloodshed become master 
of all Italy. 

He found the city more tranquil than he was 
expecting, and many senators in it. With these, 
therefore, he conferred in a gentle and affable 
manner,” inviting them even to send a deputation 
to Pompey proposing suitable terms of agreement. 
But no one would listen to him, either because they 
feared Pompey, whom they had abandoned, or be- 
cause they thought that Caesar did not mean what 
he said, but was indulging in specious talk. When 
the tribune Metellus tried to prevent Caesar’s 
taking money from the reserve funds of the state, 
and cited certain laws, Caesar said that arms and 
laws had not the same season. “ But if thou art dis- 
pleased at what is going on, for the present get out 

! Chapter lxii. 

* Caesar gives a summary of his speech to the senators in 
B.C, i. 32. 
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of the way, since war has no use for free speech; 
when, however, I have come to terms and laid down 
my arms, then thou shalt come before the people 
with thy harangues. And in saying this I waive 
my own just rights ; for thou art mine, thou and 
ali of the faction hostile to me whom I have caught.” 

After this speech to Metellus, Caesar walked to- 
wards the door of the treasury, and when the keys 
were not to be found, he sent for smiths and ordered 
them to break in the door. Metellus once more 
opposed him, and was commended by some for so 
doing ; but Caesar, raising his voice, threatened to 
kill him if he did not cease his troublesome inter- 
ference. “And thou surely knowest, young man," 
said he, “that it is more unpleasant for me to say 
this than to do it." "Then Metellus, in consequence 
of this speech, went off in a fright, and henceforth 
everything was speedily and easily furnished to 
Caesar for the war.! 

XXXVI. So he made an expedition into Spain? 
having resolved first to drive out from there Afranius 
and Varro, Pompey's legates, and bring their forces 
there and the provinces into his power, and then to 
march against Pompey, leaving not an enemy in his 
rear, And though his life was often in peril from 
ambuseades, and his army most of all from hunger, 
he did not cease from pursuing, challenging, and be- 
sieging the men until he had made himself by main 
force master of their camps and their forees. "The 
leaders, however, made their escape to Pompey. 

XXXVII. When Caesar came back to Rome, Piso, 
his father-in-law, urged him to send a deputation 
to Pompey with proposals for a settlement; but 


1 Cf. the Pompey, lxii. 1. * Cf. Caesar, B.C. i. 34-86. 
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leavpuxós oe Kasapi yapilouevos avTebmer. 
aipedess dé Duerdrop Ù bó Tis Bovis duyáSas ve 
Kariyarye, «ai Tov Émi EUa óva ruxna árrav 
TOUS maidas ETLTLLOUS emo: noe, kai ceca bela 
Til TOK@Y exougste TOUS Xpewperreras, ahrwy 
TE TOLOUTE@Y naro TOMTEUpÁTOV ou , TOAN, 
AAN ép ja épaus évOeka THY pev povapyiav ATEL- 
Td pevos, UTaTOr òè àvaócifas € éavTór Kat Xepovt- 
Mov 'loavptucóv, eiyero THs arpaeías. 

Kal ras pèr áXXas Qvvápew Kad? ó80v émevyo- 
pevos "rapíjXev, inmels dé xov Noydbas éfa- 
kogíovs Kab TEVTE Tá'/ypaTa, X€tj. vos év Tporaîs 
ÖVTOS, icrapévov 'Iavvovapiov uiqvós (otros Ò àv 
et Hocedewr ' AÓnvaíois) adicev eig rò vréXayos* 
Kal biaBarov tov '"oriov "D pueov Kai '"ATONAO- 
via aipel, Ta Ôe mova TÁV amémepyev eis 
Bpervréctov emt TOUS boTepijcarTas TH mopela 
OT PATLOT As, oi òè d äypı uév kaf odov 7} jav, are 
5j ica Tra pikquaxóes non Tots goat kai .mpós 
TÀ TAHON THY TONEROV dmreipiicóres, év aitis 
elXov TOV Katoapa: “Ilot 05 xai mpos ti Tépas 
meas obros o vip karaÜijrerat Trepiépov kai 
Xpojuevos WOTEP ATPUTOALS Kal dy úxos itv; Kat 
oidnpos eexape mryyats, kai Ovpeob tis eT 
pede € év Xpóve TOGOUT(Q cat Ücpaxos. ovb€ amo 
TOV TpaULaT ov dpa ovikerar Kaicap 6 OTL Üviyráv 
pev apxet, Ounra òè medikaper waoxew Kal aA- 
tyetv; pav 66 YELLOMVOS KAL THEULATOS ev ÜaXds- 
T) «aipóv ovde Bem PiiterPar duratoy. adr 
OUTOS mapaáXXerai xaO8ámep ov Ótorcor moe- 
pious, GAXG Gevyay.” Tataita Xéyovres ésropev- 
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Isauricus, to please Caesar, opposed the project. So, 
having been made dictator by the senate, he brought 
home exiles, restored to civic rights the children of 
those who had suffered in the time of Sulla, relieved 
the burdens of the debtor-class by a certain adjust- 
ment of interest, took in hand a few other public 
measures of like character, and within eleven days 
abdicated the sole power, had himself declared 
consul with Servilius Isauricus, and entered upon 
his campaign. 

The rest of his forces he passed by in a forced 
march, and with six hundred picked horsemen and 
five legions, at the time of the winter solstice, in 
the early part of January! (this month answers 
nearly to the Athenian Poseideon), put to sea, and 
after crossing the lonian gulf took Oricum and 
Apollonia, and sent his transports back again to 
Brundisium for the soldiers who had been belated 
on their march, These, as long as they were on the 
road, since they were now past their physical prime 
and worn out with their multitudinous wars, mur- 
mured against Caesar. ** Whither, pray, and to what 
end will this man bring us, hurrying us about and 
treating us like tireless and lifeless things? Even 
a sword gets tired out with smiting, and shield and 
breastplate are spared a little after so long a time of 
service. Will not even our wounds, then, convince 
Caesar that he commands mortal men, and that we 
are mortal in the endurance of pain and suffering ? 
Surely the wintry season and the occasion of a storm 
at sea not even a god can constrain ; yet this man 
takes risks as though he were not pursuing, but fly- 
ing from, enemies.” With such words as these they 


1 4838.c. The Roman calendar, at this time, was much in 
advance of the solar seasons, 5 
33 
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orTo eG XoXai«s els TO Bpevréctov. ws bé éXovtes 
ebpor ampyypévov TOV Kaícapa, TO YU TM ad 
peTaParortes ExuKiCov éavToUs TPObOTAS amora- 
RNouvTES TOU aUTOKpaTOopos, ékáxitov è kal TOUS 
Tyepóvas OK émiraxvvavras THY sropetav. | kaQj- 
pevoe 86 emi THY ükpwov pds TO mayos kal THV 


, ` ^ ay) 7 » 
"Hereipov. amescorovv tas vaUs ep wy CueXXov 


meparova Gat pos éketvov. 

XXXVIIL Ev 66 'AvoAXcovta Kaicap ox 
ëyav àfiónaxov thy pel éavt0d Ovrajav, Bpa- 
duvotians ce THs ékeiDev, àmopoUuevos kal TETA- 
Gav, Gewóv éBovAevoe Bovdevpa, pida mávrov 
eis Toto éuBas TO péyedos ÓmGexda aXuov ava- 
xüfjvai 7 pos TÒ Bpevréctor, TYALKOUTOLS oTONOLS 
TEPLEXO[LEVOU TOU weduryous vd TOY mou 
vuets ovv ecOAte Üepámowros eT Lc puvráp evos 
évéB, xal karaflaXav éavróv @s Tiva TeV Tapy- 
ueXnpévav je oxate. ToU dé” Awov morapot Tip 
vauy vropEepovTes eig T Ü&Xaccav, TH uev 
Eady abpav, 1) Tapetye TVEKALT EL mepi Tas 
ex Boras yadyu ny aTravovoa Toppo TÒ KDpa, 
TOÀ US TVEVTUS TENLYLOS OLA YUKTUS AT co Bea 
7 pos 8é cav TAN LUpay TÄS bararrys kal Tw 
àvriBas wi TOU KrUde@v0s5 åypiaivov Ó TOTAS, 
Kal TpaXUs dj Kai KTUTD peydho Kat oKAnpats 
AVAKOTTÓMEVOS dias, amopos nv Prach ipar TÓ 
KuSepyyTy kal uera laXetv exédevee ToUs vavTas 
os amocTpérev tov mwAXob)r. aic@opevos 06 0 
Katcap ávateixvugtv éavTOv, Kal Tou cuBepyytou 
AaSopevos THs Xetpós EKTEMANN yyuévov 7 pos THY 
öin, “101,” edn, “yevvate, Tua xai 660401 
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marched in a leisurely way to Brundisium. But when 
they got there and found that Caesar had put to sea, 
they quickly changed their tone and reviled them- 
selves as traitors to the Imperator; they reviled 
their officers, too, for not having quiekened their 
march. Then, sitting on the cliffs, they looked oft 
towards the open sea and Epirus, watching for the 
ships which were to carry them across to their 
commander. 

XXXVIII. At Apollonia, since the force which he 
had with him was not a match for the enemy and 
the delay of his troops on the other side caused him 
perplexity and distress, Caesar conceived the dan- 
gerous plan of embarking in a twelve-oared boat, 
without any one’s knowledge, and going over to 
Brundisium, though the sea was encompassed by such 
large armaments “of the enemy. At night, accord- 
ingly, after disguising himself in the dress of a slave, 
he went on board, threw himself down as one of no 
account, and kept quiet. While the river Aoiis was 
carrying the boat down towards the sea, the early 
morning breeze, which at that time usually made 
the mouth of the river calm by driving back the 
waves, was quelled by a strong wind which blew 
from the sea during the night; the river therefore 
chafed against the inflow of the sea and the opposi- 
tion of its billows, and was rough, being beaten 
back with a great din and violent eddies, so that it 
was impossible for the master of the boat to force 
his way along. He therefore ordered the sailors 
to come about in order to retrace his course. But 
Caesar, perceiving this, disclosed himself, took the 
master of the boat by the hand, who was terrified at 
sight of him, and said; “ Come, good man, be bold 
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pendev Kaicapa dépes xal TAV Kaícapos TÓXQv 
4 cuum Acovaav. éXáÜorro To) XELHØVOS ot vaĵ- 
Tat, Kat Taís KOTO eupuvtes égidtovro racy 
mpoOuuia Tov moragóv. es è 5v &Topa, Se£á- 
pevos TOAANV 0dXarrav «ai xivduvevoas ér T@ 
GTÓRATL c vvexopnae para AK ov TÓ kvBepinijry 
pera BaMeiv. aprovte. 86 avT@® xarà 7180s 
ATHVTOY OL TTPATLOTAL, TONNE Heppopevoe Kal 
OvaTaÜoÜvTegs el poy TéT&0TGOL kal aby GUTOLS 
uóvots (xavos eivai viküv, aXX ayOeTat Kai mapa- 
Budrerat Sia Tous dTÓvras ws AMLOTÕV TOIS 
Tapovaty. 

XXXIX. Ex tovtov kaTémTAevce pev 'AvTO- 
mos amò Bpevtectov tas Ovvágets yov Oappy- 
cas òè Kaicap TpouKarelro Tloprniov iSpupévov 
€v Karo «al Nopnyoupevov ëe Te ys Kal ÜaXár- 
TNS àmoXpdvros, avTos év ovr ad Govors Buteyev 
Kav Apxds, Üc'repov 66 xal a óóbpa mea Beis 
aTropia. TOV ávaykaiav. AAAA pífav Tivà ró- 
TTOPTES Ol cTpoiÓ Tat kal Pant PvpavTes 
Tpocejépovro. Kat mote kal Oum Xacavres é 
auTHs dptovs kai tais TmpojvAakais TOV TONE- 
pcr emribpagióTes. ERa ov elow Kat Steppin rovv, 
emedeyovTes os, aype àv 5 yi} rotavras exhepn 
pias, OÙ TavoorTal TodopKovrTes Houmýiov. ô 
pevtot [lourýios ote Toùs apTous oUTe TOUS Ao- 
yous ela TovTtous ékdépecÜas mpos Td mios. 
nÜUuovv yàp ot aTpaTLMTAl, THY aypLOTNTA Kal 
Thy d-áÜeiav TOV ToXeuiev worep Onpiwy òp- 
posowyres. 

"Acl 6€ Teves Tepi Toîs eptpact ToS Hourniov 
payat orropabes éyityvovro: kal meptiv mdoats 0 
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and fear naught; thou carryest Caesar and Caesar's 
fortune in thy boat." ! The sailors forgot the storm, 
and laying to their oars, tried with all alacrity to 
force their way down the river. But since it was 
impossible, after taking much water and running 
great hazard at the mouth of the river, Caesar very 
reluctantly suffered the captain to put about. When 
he came back, his soldiers met him in throngs, find- 
ing much fault and sore displeased with him because 
he did not believe that even with them alone he 
was able to conquer, but was troubled, and risked 
his life for the sake of the absent as though dis- 
trusting those who were present. 

XXXIX. After this, Antony put in from Brundisium 
with his forces, and Caesar was emboldened to chal- 
lenge Pompey to battle. Pompey was well posted 
and drew ample supplies both from land and sea; 
while Caesar had no great abundance at first, and 
afterwards was actually hard pressed for want of 
provisions. But his soldiers dug up a certain root, 
mixed it with milk, and ate it.? Once, too, they 

made loaves of it, and running up to the enemy's 
outposts, threw the loaves inside or tossed them to 
one another, adding by way of comment that as long 
as the earth ‘produced such roots, they would not stop 
besieging Pompey. Pompey, however, would not 
allow either the loaves or these words to reach the 
main body of his army. For his soldiers were de- 
jected, fearing the ferocity and hardiness of their 
enemies, who were like wild beasts in their eyes, 

There were constant skirmishings about the forti- 
fications of Pompey, and in all of them Caesar got 


! Cf. Dion Cassius, xli. 46, 3, 
* Cf. Caesar, B.C, iii. 48, 
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Kaicap TARV peas, ev p TPOT HS penyáAns yevro- 
HENS Exivôúvevaev aTmoÀécat TÒ oTpPATOT Edy, 
Lloumwniov yap TpoaflaXXovTos ovdeis Cpuetvev, 
àXXà Kal Tddpor KATETÍUTAAVTO KTELVOMEVOY, 
Kal Trepi Tois aUTaD yaparópast kai mepiteryi- 
THACIV ETLT TOV éXavycpevot mpor porráónv. Kai- 
cao òè vravreavooy ETELPATO pèr dvaarpépew 
TOUS pevyarTas, em épaive ÔÈ obdEen, GND’ émidap- 
Bavoyevov Tar aec dmeppimTovv ot kopi- 
Covtes, wate Ovo xai Tpmarkovtra AaBeiv Tods 
qroXepnious. avTos 6€ Tapa pexpov HAOev amoavety. 
dvÓpi yap weydrw Kal poparéw dewvyovri map 
abrórv ériBarov Thv xeipa pévey éxédXevce Kal 
a rpépea tar Tm pos TOU moheuiovs ò óc peg Tóg àv 
rapa yis Tapa TO Oeivüv emi pato THY páxau pav 
es KadiEdpevos, paver dé 0 Tod Kaicapos vrac- 
maths amToKowas adtod TÓv wmpov.  obTw O6 
dméyvo TÀ ad abTóv ác re, emel loumrýios vr 
evrafeias Tivos À TUYNS Epy peyáNo. TÉélos AUK 
en éÜnkev, ANG raleipțas eis TOV xápara TOUS 
Qebyorras ávexdpnaev, ciTe apa TPOS TOUS 
pirovs UTL O Kasap, “ <npepov Åv ] wien 
Tapa TOÍs TOÀeutots Ar, ei TOP v OvTa. eiyov. 
QUOS Lr mapel av eis THY gia kai KaTAKAL- 
Ücis rórra TATOV exetyny aptaporámi Oujyaryev 
ev Topas: Xoryta pois, és KO KS ea TPATHYNKOS, 
Ort, Kal Ywpas éemexetpéevns Baleias kal TOXewv 
eoCauuovov TOv. Maxedomxadr kai. GerraXucóv, 
edoas éxet mepioTáaat TOv TOXepov évrabU0a 
kaÜéCovro mpos OardtTn, vavepatovvtwy TeV 
TOAELLWY, TOALOPKOUpPEVOS TOTS avayraioas par- 
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the better except one, where there was a great rout 
of his men and he was in danger of losing his eamp. 
For when Pompey attacked not one of Caesar's men 
stood his ground, but the inoats were filled with the 
slain, and others were falling at their own ramparts 
and walls, whither they had been driven in headlong 
flight. And though Caesar met the fugitives and 
tried to turn them back, he availed nothing, nay, 
when he tried to lay hold of the standards the 
bearers threw them away, so that the enemy eaptured 
thirty-two of them. Caesar himself, too, narrowly 
escaped being killed. For as a tall and sturdy man 
was running away past him, he laid his hand upon 
him and bade him stay and face about upon the 
enemy; and the fellow, full of panie at the threat- 
ening danger, raised his sword to smite Caesar, 
but before he couid do so Caesar's shield-bearer 
lopped off his arm at the shoulder. So eompletely 
had Caesar given up his cause for lost that, when 
Pompey, either from excessive caution or by some 
chance, did not follow up his great success, but with- 
drew after he had shut up the fugitives within their 
entrenchments, Caesar said to his friends as he left 
them: * To- day vietory had been with the enemy, 
if they had had a victor in command." ! Then going 
by himself to his tent and lying down, he spent that 
most distressful of all nights in vain reflections, 
eonvineed that he had shown bad generalship. For 
while a fertile country lay waiting for him, and the 
prosperous cities of Macedonia and Thessaly, he had 
neglected to carry the war thither, and had posted 
himself here by the sea, which his enemies controlled 
with their fleets, being thus held in siege by lack of 


- 


! Cf. the Pompey, lxv. à. 
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7 Xov À roig Stow TodLopKav. ota ù) pinta- 
abeis Kai áBpuovycas mpòs THY åmopiav Kai 
yaXemóTyra TOY srapórrov VIETY TOV GTpaTÓV, 
mi Xegmieva mpo«yew eis Maxedoviay éyvaxws: 
À yap émiomdceoÜa, lloumüjtov mov payettat 
u) Yopyyouperos opolws and Ths Cardrrys, Ù 
mepiéceo Oat peporwpevov Len Tiwres. 

XL. Todto tiv llogrrgtov orpatiay érhpe kat 
TOUS mepi AUTOY Tyyeuovas ws )rT9uévov Kai pev- 
yovros eyec@ae Katoapos. autos pev yap eù- 
AaBas eiye lloumyios ávappüas payny rept 
TuÀLKOUTOV, Kal TapesKevacpévos Gpta TQ, Tact 
Tpos Tov póvov HElov TpiBew Kal papaivery Tip 
Tay Torepioy axunv Bpayeiay osav. TÒ ydp 
To. payipwratoy THs Kaícapos duvapews éure- 
piav này eive kal TóXuav ávvmrOcTaTOV THOS TOUS 
ayavas, év 6€ rais TXdvais Kat rais oTpaToTeE- 
elais Kal TevyouaxoÜvres Kal VUKTEYEPTODVTES 
éEéxapvov bd yyipws, kal Bapels cav ois 
THAT. pos TOUS TÓvOUS, ÒL aobéveray eyKaTa- 
AevmOovTes THY v poÜvuiav. TOTE Ò kat TL vonua 
Aot Ges éXéy0)), THY aToTiay THS Sraitys mon- 
cauevov ANNI, ev TH oTpaTLAa TepibépedOar TÀ 
Katoapos. ral To péyiotov, obte Ypiuacty ép- 
peévos ote Tpopys evrepayv ypovov Bpayéos 
éGókei mept aUT@® KaTarvOynoecOas. 

XLI. Aca tradra Tlopaniov payecOat uù Bov- 
Aópevov povos emyver Kirov perdor Trav mohita 
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provisions rather than besieging with his arms. 
Thus his despondent thoughts of the difficulty and 
perplexity of his situation kept him tossing upon his 
couch, and in the morning he broke camp, resolved 
to lead his army into Macedonia against Seipio; for 
he would then either draw Pompey after him to a 
place where he would give battle without drawing 
his supplies as he now did from the sea, or Scipio 
would be left alone and he would overwhelm him. 

XL. This emboldened the soldiers of Pompey and 
the leaders by whom he was surrounded to keep 
close to Caesar, whom they thought defeated and in 
flight. For Pompey himself was cautious about 
hazarding a battle for so great a stake, and since 
he was most excellently provided with everything 
necessary for a long war, he thought it best to wear 
out and quench the vigour of the enemy, which must 
be shortlived. For the best fighting men in 
Caesar's army had experience, it is true, and a daring 
whieh was irresistible in combat; but what with 
their long marches and frequent encampments and 
siege-warfare and night-watches, they were beginning 
to give out by reason of age, and were too unwicldy 
for labour, having lost their ardour from weakness. 
At that time, too, a kind of pestilential disease, 
occasioned by the strangeness of their diet, was said 
to be prevalent in Caesars army. And what was 
most important of all, since Caesar was neither strong 
in funds nor well supplied with provisions, it was 
thought that within a short time his army would 
break up of itself. 

XLI. For these reasons Pompey did not wish to 
fight, but Cato was the only one to commend his 
course, and this from a desire to spare the lives 
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Os ye xai roUs Tecóvras ev TH payn TOV TOME- 
pimp els yedtous TO WARS yevouevous iaw 
ambev éykaXvsráuevos Kat xatadaxpiaas. ol 
9 AANO mávTes exaxitov TÓV Iloyr fiov $vyopa- 
Xobvra, kai rapctvvov 'Ayapépvova kai Baoiréa 
BactXéov UTOKANOÛVTES, OS Ò) ph Boudopevor 
arobéaGat Tv povapyiar, QAN deyandopevoy 
hyepovov TOTOVTOV éEnotnudvan avToD Kai hot- 
TOvTOP ÉTi TKN. Dacos b€ THY Kdrovos 
mappnoiay Umomotovpevos, paris ea yer Ma lev 
ei pnoée THTES oTa TOY wept lovexAdrvov anro- 
Aadear ovewv Oa THY llojrniov PrXagxtav. 
"AÁépá»is 86 (vewoti yap éE A 8npías apixro 
KAK@S cTpaTwWynsas) draBardopevos èri xpi- 
past mpobobvai. TOV 97paTOv, pera dia Ti T pos 
TOV čuTopov où putyovTar TOV éovypévov Tap 
k] 3 e 
avtTou Tas érapxías. €x TOUT@Y ümüvTOV TUVE- 
Aavvójevos drav eis udxn» ó llourmjios éyopet 
tov Kaécapa Oiokcov. 

'O 8é rhv uév &XXqv sropeíav YaXemós Tuvcer, 
ovdevds TapéyovTos ayopay, ANAA TdavTwY KATA- 
ppovovvtov did THV EvAYXOS Ürrav' ws ë eiXe 
Toudous, Oeocarzery TONY, ov póvov EO peyre 
TIV a pair, aAA kai ToU vocijuaTos dmiprage 
Taparoyes, above yap véru yov oiv, xai 
TLOVTES avidny, elta xpopevor KOLOS Kal Bax- 
YevovTes ava TY 080v, ek nens Ovex posa avTo Kal 
mapnXXa£tav tò malaos, eig Ekiv érépav Tois oøpact 
perameaóvres. 

XLII. “Os ôe eig tay Dapoariayv éuBarovtes 
aupotepo. kareoTpaToTréóevaav, o uev log nios 
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of his fellow citizens; for when he saw even those of 
the enemy who had fallen in the battle, to the num- 
ber of a thousand, he burst into tears, muffled up his 
head,and wentaway. All the rest, however, reviled 
Pompey for trying to avoid a battle, and sought to 
goad him on by calling him Agamemnon and King of 
Kings, implying that he did not wish to lay aside 
his sole authority, but plumed himself on having so 
many commanders dependent upon him and coming 
constantly to his tent. And Favonius, aflecting Cato’s 
boldness of speech, complained like a mad man 
because that year also they would be unable to enjoy 
the figs of Tusculum because of Pompey’s love of 
command.! Afranius, too, who had lately come 
from Spain, where he had shown bad generalship, 
when accused of betraying his army for a bribe, 
asked why they did not fight with the merchant who 
had bought the provinces from him.! — Driven on by 
all these importunities, Pompey reluctantly sought 
à battle and pursued Caesar. 

Caesar accomplished most of his march with difi- 
culty, since no one would sell him provisions, and 
everybodv despised him on account of his recent 
defeat; but after he had taken Gomphi, a city of 
Thessaly, he not only provided food for his soldiers, 
but also relieved them of their disease unexpectedly. 
For they fell in with plenty of wine, and after drink- 
ing freely of it, and then revelling and rioting on 
their march, by means of their drunkenness they 
drove away and got rid of their trouble, since they 
brought their bodies into a different habit. 

XLII But when both armies entered the plain 
of Pharsalus and encamped there, Pompey's mind 


! Cf. the Pompey, lxvii. 3. 
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abis eis Tov dpyaloy dvexpoveto oyto pòv THY 
yvapny, ert xa} pacpatwy oùk aisiwy mpoayevo- 
pévov xai Kad’ ümvov öpews, eOdKEL yap éavràv 
opüv év TO edt pp poro pevov UTO Poøpaiwv, 
Su of Bé Tepi avTOv obo Üpac eis ?)av Kal TÒ 
vica rais ENTI Tpoernpores OoTe iho EL- 
Ketv d n TRS Kaícapos apytepwatvns Aopitiov 
Kal LmvO ipa Kat Lentiova Sta pthhoopeevous &X- 
AnAols, méumew 66 Toros eis "Pom polov- 
pévovs xai TpokaraXkap/Dávovras otxias vTaTtev- 
ovat kal ortpatnyovow émitndeiovs, ws coU). 
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! The substance of what has fallen from the text here may 


be found in the Pompey, lxviii. 2, Sintenis brackets the 
sentence as an intrusion here from marginal notea. 
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reverted again to its former reasoning, and besides, 
there befell him unlucky appearances and a vision in 
his sleep. He dreamed, namely, that he saw himself 
in his theatre applauded by the Romans,... Those 
about him, however, were so confident, and so hope- 
fully anticipated the victory, that Domitius and 
Spinther and Scipio disputed earnestly with one 
another over Caesar's office of Pontifex Maximus, and 
many sent agents to Rome to hire and take posses- 
sion of houses suitable for praetors and consuls, 
assuming that they would immediately hold these 
offices after the war. And most of all were his 
cavalry impatient for the battle, since they had a 
splendid array of shining armour, well-fed horses, and 
handsome persons, and were in high spirits too on 
account of their numbers, which were seven thousand 
to Caesar's one thousand. The numbers of the in- 
fantry also were unequal, since forty-five thousand 
were arrayed against twenty-two thousand. 

XLIII. Caesar called his soldiers together, and 
after telling them that Corfinius? was near with 
two legions for him, and that fifteen cohorts be- 
sides under Calenus were stationed at Athens and 
Megara, asked them whether they wished to wait 
for these troops, or to hazard the issue by themselves. 
Then the soldiers besought him with loud cries not 
to wait for the troops, but rather to contrive and 
manoeuvre to come to close quarters with the enemy 
as soon as possible. As he was holding a lustration 


1 Of. Caesar, B.C. iii. 82 £.; Plutarch, Pompey, lxvii. 5. 
2 An error for Cornificius. 
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and review of his forces and had sacrificed the first 
victim, the seer at once told him that within three 
days there would be a decisive battle with the 
enemy. And when Caesar asked him whether he 
also saw in the victims any favourable signs of the 
issue, “Thou thyself,’ said the seer, “canst better 
answer this question for thyself. For the gods in- 
dicate a great change and revolution of the present 
status to the opposite. Therefore, if thou thinkest 
thyself well off as matters stand, expect the worse 
fortune ; if badly off, the better." Moreover, on the 
night before the battle, as Caesar was making the 
round of his sentries about midnight, a fiery torch 
was seen in the heavens, which seemed to be carried 
over his eamp, blazing out brightly, and then to fall 
into Pompey's. And during the morning watch it 
was noticed that vp was actually a panic confusion 
among the enemy.! However, Caesar did not expect 
to fight on that day,? but began to break camp for a 
march to Scotussa. 

XLIV. But just as the tents had been struck, his 
scouts rode up to him with tidings that the enemy 
were coming down into the plain for battle. At this 
he was overjoyed, and after prayers and vows to the 
gods, drew up his legionaries in three divisions. 
Over the centre he put Domitius Calvinus, while of 
the wings Antony had one and he himself the right, 
where he intended to fight with the tenth legion. 
But seeing that the enemy's cavalry were arraying 
themselves over against this point, and fearing their 
brilliant appearance and their numbers, he ordered six 
cohorts from the furthermost lines to come round to 
him unobserved, and stationed them behind his right 


1 Of. the Pompey, lxviii. 3, ? August 9, 48 p.c 
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wing, teaching them what they were to do when the 
enemy's horsemen attacked. Pompey had one of his 
wings himself, and Domitius the left, while Scipio, 
Pompey's father-in-law, commanded the centre. 
But his horsemen all crowded to the left wing, 
intending to encircle the enemy’s right and make a 
complete rout about the commander himself; for 
they thought that no legionary array, however deep, 
could resist them, but that when so many horsemen 

made an onset together the enemy would be utterly 
broken and crushed.! 

When both sides were about to sound the charge, 
Pompey ordered his legionaries to stand with arms 
at the ready and await in close array the onset of 
the enemy until they were within javelin east. But 
Caesar says? that here too Pompey made a mistake, 
not knowing that the initial clash with all the im- 
petus of running adds force to the blows and fires 
the eourage, which everything then conspires to fan. 
As Caesar himself was about to move his lines of 
legionaries, and was alresly going forward into 
action, he saw first one of his centurions, a man ex- 
perienced in war and faithful to him, encouraging his 
men and challenging them to vie with him in prowess, 
Him Caesar addressed by name and said: * Caius 
Crassinius,? what are our hopes, and how does our 
confidence stand?" Then Crassinius, stretching 
forth his right hand, said with a loud voice: “We 
shall win a glorious victory, O Caesar, and thou shalt 
praise me to-day, whether I am alive or dead.” So 
saying, he plunged foremost into the enemy at full 


1 Cf. the Pompey, lxix. 1-3 2 B.C. iii. 92. 
? In Caesar's version of this episode (8.0. iii. 9} and 99), 
the name is Crastinus. 
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speed, carrying along with him the one hundred 
and twenty soldiers under his command. But after 
cutting his way through the first rank, and while 
he was forging onwards with great slaughter, he was 
beaten back by the thrust of a sword through his 
mouth, and the point of the sword actually came 
out at the back of his neck.! 

XLV. When the infantry had thus clashed to- 
gether in the centre and were fighting, Pompey's 
cavalry rode proudly up from the wing and deployed 
their squadrons to envelope the enemy's right; and 
before they could attack, the cohorts ran out from 
where Caesar was posted, not hurling their javelins, 
as usual, nor yet stabbing the thighs and legs of their 
enemies with them, but aiming them at their eyes 
and wounding their faces, T hey had been instructed 
to do this by Caesar, who expected that men little 
conversant with wars or wounds, but young, and 
pluming themselves on their youthful beauty, would 
dread such wounds especially, and would not stand 
their ground, fearing not only their present danger, 
but also their future disfigurement. And this was 
what actually came to pass; for they could not 
endure the upward thrust of the javelins, nor did 
they even venture to look the weapon in the face, 
but turned their heads away and covered them up to 
spare their faces, And finally, having thus thrown 
themselves into confusion, they turned and fled most 
shamefully, thereby ruining everything. For the 
conquerors of the horsemen at once encircled the 
infantry, fell upon their rear, and began to cut them 
to pieces. 

When Pompey, on the other wing, saw his horse- 


Cf. the Pompey, lxxi. 1-3. 
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men scattered in flight, he was no longer the same 
man, nor remembered that he was Pompey the Great, 
but more like one whom Heaven has robbed of his 
wits than anything else, he went off without a word 
to his tent, sat down there, and awaited what was to 
come, until his forces were all routed and the enemy 
were assailing his ramparts and fighting with their 
defenders. Then he came to his senses, as it were, 
and with this one ejaculation, as they say, ** What, 
even to my quarters?" took off his fighting and 
generals dress, put on one suitable for a fugitive, 
and stole away. What his subsequent fortunes were, 
and how he delivered himself into the hands of the 
Egyptians and was murdered, I shall tell in his Life.! 

XLVI. But Caesar, when he reached Pompey's 
rimparts and saw those of the enemy who were 
already lying dead there and those who were still 
falling, said with a groan: ** They would have it so; 
they brought me to such a pass that if I, Caius 
Caesar, after waging successfully the greatest wars, 
had dismissed my forces, I should have been con- 
demned in their courts." ? Asinius Pollio says that 
these words, which Caesar afterwards wrote down 
in Greek, were uttered by him in Latin at the time; 
he also says that most of the slain were servants who 
were killed at the taking of the camp, and that not 
inore than six thousand soldiers fell. Most of those 
who were taken alive Caesar incorporated in his 
legions, and to many men of prominence he granted 
immunity. One of these was Brutus, who afterwards 
slew him, Caesar was distressed, we are told, when 

1 Chapters Ixxvii.-Ixxx. 

2 Hoe voluerunt; tantis rebus gestis Gaius Caesar con- 


demnatus essem, nisi ab exercitu auxilium petissem (Sue. 
tonius, Div. Jud. 30). 
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Brutus was not to be found, but when he was 
brought into his presence safe and sound, was pleased 
bevond measure. 

XLVII. There were niany portents of the vic- 
tory, but the most remarkable one on record is that 
which was seen at Tralles. In that city's temple 
of Victory there stood a statue of Caesar, and the 
ground around it was itself naturally firm, and was 
paved with hard stone; yet from this it is said that a 
palm-tree shot up at the base of the statue.! More- 
over, at Patavium, Caius Cornelius, a man in repute 
as a seer, a fellow citizen and acquaintance of Livy 
the historian, chanced that day to be sitting in the 
place of augury. And to begin with, according to 
Livy, he discerned the time of the battie, and said to 
those present that even then the event was in 
progress and the men were going into action. And 
when he looked again and observed the signs, he 
sprang up ina rapture crying : * Thou art victorious, 
O Caesar!"  Thebystanders being amazed, he took 
the chaplet from his head and declared with an 
oath that he would not put it on again until the 
event had borne witness to his art. At any rate, Livy 
insists that this was so.? 

XLVIII. Caesar gave the Thessalians their free- 
dom, to commemorate his vietory, and then pursued 
Pompey ; when he reached Asia he made the Cnidians 
also free, to please Theopompus the collector of 
fables, and for all the inhabitants of Asia remitted a 
third of their taxes. Arriving at Alexandria just after 
Pompey's death, he turned away in horror from 
Theodotus as he presented the head of Pompey, but 
he accepted Pompey's seal-ring, and shed tears over 

t Cf Caesar B.C, ili 105 ad fin. 
2 In Bock exi, which is lost. 
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ÜfBpw eis tov Kaisapa Aéywv xai wpattwr. 
bi Z 
TOUS [LEY YÀP OTPATIWTAS TOV KUKLOTOV METpOVHÉ- 
vous Kal WadatoTatoy aitoy ÉKÉXeucev aveyerOas 
^ f 3 f ^ 3 t ` ^ ^ 
kai otTépyew, éaÜtovras Ta addoTpIA, mpos 06 rà 
^ n M ^ 
detrva oxeveow éyptyro Evrivow kat Kepapeots, 
P m M , E , 
ws Ta xpvcà Kal apyupa navta Kateapos éyovros 
, v ^ 5 ^ 
Eig TL Xpéos. (OdetÀAe yap o ToD DaciXevovros 
Jj + , 
Tore mato Katcape yiMas émrakooías mevrij- 
hj "^ m 
kovta gvpuicas, Qv Tas pèr üXXas avre Tols 


ase 


1 Of. the Pompey, lxxx. 5. 
? See the Pompey, lxxvii 9, 
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it! Moreover, all the companions and intimates of 
Pompey who had been captured by the king as they 
wandered over the country, he treated with kindness 
and attached them to himself. And to his friends 
in Rome he wrote that this was the greatest and 
sweetest pleasure that he derived from his victory, 
namely, from time to time to save the lives of fellow 
citizens who had fought against him. 

As for the war in Egypt, some say that it was not 
necessary, but due to Caesar’s passion for Cleopatra, 
and that it was inglorious and full of peril for him. 
But others blame the king's party for it, and especi- 
ally the eunuch Potheinus, who had most influence at 
court,? and had recently killed Pompey; he had also 
driven Cleopatra from the country, and was now 
secretly plotting against Caesar. On this account 
they say that from this time on Caesar passed whole 
nights at drinking parties in order to protect himself. 
But iu his open acts also Potheinus was unbearable, 
since he said and did many things that were invidious 
and insulting to Caesar. For instance, when the 
soldiers had the oldest and worst grain measured out 
to them, he bade them put up with it and be content, 
since they were eating what belonged to others ; and 
at the state suppers he used wooden and earthen 
dishes, on the ground that Caesar had taken ali the 
gold and silver ware in payment of a debt. For the 
father of the present king owed Caesar seventeen 
million five hundred thousand draehmas,? of which 
Caesar had formerly remitted a part to his children, 
but now demanded payment of ten millions for the 


* During Caesar's consulship (59 s.c.) Plolemy Auletes 
was declared a friend and ally of the Romans. To secure 
this honour he both gave and promised money to the state. 
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5 n£(ov TOTE AaBav diab péra TO OTPATEUpt. TOU 
ôe To@ervod viv pèv avtay amiévar kai TÕV 
peyáXov éyeoÜau Tpaypdtwy keXevovros, ÜaTepov 
06 koguetaÜat ETA vápiros, eiTrv ws Aiyuntioy 
eA d yi ra ó£orro cupBovrwv, pipa thv Kreo- 
TüTpar ATG THS AXepas peremépnmero. 

XLIX. Káretyy mapaXafotaa TOV pior 
"AmroXXóBepov TOV Xucehirqv póvov, eis ákáuor 
puxpor épflüca toils uév Bactketots "poa éco yer 
702 cvoxorátovros* dvópov 86 tov XaCeiv Ovros 
dXXws, 9 pév els aotpwpatotecpov évdica mTpo- 
TELVEL pakpay éavTiw, 0 66 “AmoAXObwpos tuavrt 
curQOjcas Tov cTpwuaToOecuov elaKopifer bid 
Oupav 7 pos TOV Katcapa. Kal TOUTQ TE TPOTH 
NEYETAL TH Teyvýpatt Tis KXcorrárpas aXavat, 
Aapupas gaveions, Ka TÄS AANS operias kai 
XYdptTos TTOY yevógevos radka T pos Tov 
a6eAdüv ws cupPacirevcovoav. Emevra Ò év 
Tais OiaAXaryals Eotimpéevov amayvTev PN 
Kaícapos xoupevs, Già. becdiav, 3j mávras dvÜpco- 
TOUS umepeBarer, ovdev éQv ávebéraa rov, OX 
oTaxovaTay Kal TOAUT payLOvOY, cuviicey emi- 
Bourny Kaícapt T par rowerny Um "Aythha ToU 
atpatnyov ai Wolevod roù ebvoUxyov. d«pácas 
óc o Katcap ppoupay pev Teptéa T noe TH dvdporvte, 
TÓV óc Ilo8ezvóv. àveiXew ó òè "AxeXAMás puyev 
eis TO a TpaTÓTeO0v mepiia TOW auT@ Bapuy cal 
Óvoueraxetpio Tov TTükepov, ÓAwyoa à TOTAUTHY 
ápvvopévo TOAW kai SUvapLY. év © prov per 
ékivBUvevaev Uatos amoxdrecGels' ai yap tw- 
puyes ammxadopnOnoay ure TOY mokeuiow: dev- 
Tépov b€ TeptkeTTOpEvos TOV aTdAOV nvaykáaÜ 
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support of his army. When, however, Potheinus 
bade him go away now and attend to his great affairs, 
assuring him that later he would get his money with 
thanks, Caesar replied that he had no need what- 
ever of Egyptians as advisers, and secretly sent for 
Cleopatra from the country, 

XLIX. So Cleopatra, taking only Apollodorus the 
Sicilian from among her friends, embarked in a little 
skiff and landed at the palace when it was already 
getting dark; and as it was impossible to escape 
notice otherwise, she stretched herself at full length 
inside a bed-sack, while Apollodorus tied the bed-sack 
up with a cord and carried it indoors to Caesar. It 
was by this device of Cleopatra's, it is said, that Caesar 
was first captivated, for she showed herself to be a bold 
coquette, and succumbing to the charm of further 
intercourse with her, he reconciled her to her brother 
on the basis of a joint share with him in the royal 
power. Then, as everybody was feasting to cele- 
brate the reconciliation, a slave of Caesar's, his barber, 
who left nothing unserutinized, owing to a timidity 
in which he had no equal, but kept his ears open 
and was here, there, and everywhere, perceived that 
Achillas the general and Potheinus the eunuch were 
hatching a plot against Caesar. After Caesar had 
found them out, he seta guard about the banqueting- 
hall, and put Potheinus to death; Achillas, however, 
escaped to his camp, and raised about Caesar a war 
grievous and difficult for one who was defending him- 
self with so few followers against so large a city and 
army. In this war, to begin with, Caesar encountered 
the peril of being shut off from water, since the 
canals were dammed up by the enemy; in the second 
place, when the enemy tried to cut off his fleet, he 
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ui Tupos amrocacbat Tov Kiduvov, à ô Kat Th 
peyadny Bio jeny éx TOV veopiov éniveuó- 
pevov Sép herpe Tpitov Ô mepl TÅ Pápy páyns 
cvveaTaa ijs karen ijonoe pèr ard TOU KOMATOS 
eig xatlov Kal mapeßoybe Tots dryer So pevors, 
émimAeóvrov óc roa óÉev AUTO TOV Aiyuntiov 
piyas éavTóv eis Tv Garaccav anevitato pOr«S 
Kab Naren as. OTe Kal A€yeTat Br BAi&ia Kpatov 
TONAG gu) mpoéoðar BaXXópevos cai Barriko- 
peros, ANA üvéxov Umép THS Jaricons Tà 
AiBris&ta TÅ eTépa xerpl vi)xec Bau TÒ 0€ AKATLOV 
evdus éBudic On. TéÀog àé, Tov Bactréus T pos 
TOUS Todepious «moxyopyoarros, émeAÜmv Kai 
cuvaas payny éviknae, TONAL mecóvrTov avToU 
TE Too Bactréas dd avos yevopévov, ca aM ov 
dé TAV K«eordtpav BactNebovaar Aiyinrov Kal 
pixpoy Vatepoy EË avtod Texodoay vió, ov "Ane 
Eavdpeis Katcapiova mpoonyopevov, óppajoev em 
Svuptas. 

L. KáxetBev miv tiv Acilar érvvOdvero åo- 

, ^ e * f ^ f ` 
puitiov uev vro Papvaxov ToU MtOpiddtov Taros 
"rrmuévov eK Hóvrov mehevyévar 7 9Mryots, 
Oaprákgv O6 TD ví X pOfLevov GTI} res kai 
BiOuviav &xovTa xa kammaóoxíav “A pyevias 
epics bau THs pukpüs Kadouperns, kal TAVTAS 
avoTavat TOUS TaóTy BaatXels Kal rerpápxas. 
evOds obv dmi tov dvdpa Tpiciv ?jXavve Taypact, 
«ai nep nouv Liar payny peyddny cvvávas 


€ , M 
avrov pev éféBaXe tot IIóvrov $evyovra, Thv 8€ 


1 [n the Museum, founded by the first Ptolemy (ob. 
283 B.c.). The destruction of the library can have been 
only partial. 
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was forced to repel the danger by using fire, and this 
spread from the dockyards and destroyed the great 
library ! ; and thirdly, when a battle arose at Pharos,? 
he sprang from the mole into a small boat and tried 
to go to the aid of his men in their struggle, but 
the Egyptians sailed up against him from every side, 
so that he threw himself into the sea and with great 
difficulty escaped by swimming, At this time, too, it 
is said that he was holding many papers in his hand 
and would not let them go, though missiles were fly- 
ing at him and he was immersed in the sea, but held 
them above water with one hand and swam with the 
other; his little boat had been sunk at the outset.3 
But finally, after the king had gone away to the 
enemy, he marched against him and conquered him 
in a battle where many fell and the king himself 
disappeared. Then, leaving Cleopatra on the throne 
of Egypt (a little later she had a son by him whom 
the Alexandrians called Caesarion), he set out for 
Syria. 

L. On leaving that country and traversing Asia,‘ 
he learned that Domitius had been defeated by 
Pharnaces the son of Mithridates and had fled from 
Pontus with a few followers; also that Pharnaces, 
using his victory without stint, and occupying Bi- 
thynia and Cappadocia, was aiming to secure the 
country called Lesser Armenia, and was rousing to 
revolt all the princes and tetrarchs there. At once, 
therefore, Caesar marched against him with three 
legions, fought a great battle with him near the city 
of Zela, drove him in flight out of Pontus, and 

? An island off Alexandria, connected with the mainland 
hy a mole, or causeway, which divided the harbour into two 


parts. 
* Cf. Dio Cassius, xlii. 40, “In July of 47 2.0. 
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c TpaTiy dpoay dveihe, xai THs AXIS TavTys 
Thv ofóToTa kal TO TUNOS dvayyéAXwv eis "Pouyr 
7 pos Tai Tay $iXov "Apto &ypare T PELs 
Aéfes ‘ * " HA6ov, ei&ov, évíenaa.' Pogaic ri h? 
at Aéfets eis porov ATOM OUT AL TXIUA puuaTos 
ae ee Tv BpaxvXoyíav è &Xovauw. 

"Ex rovrov Ou faXov els lraAtav avéBat- 
vev 2 Pop, TOD uèv éviav ToU kaTagTpébovros 
eis ov Hpnto Sux TETEP TO SevTepoy, ovoérrorte THs 
dpxfjs. éxetvijs TpoTepov értavotov yevopévns- ets 
66 roUmi0v bmatos amedetyOn. Kal KaK@s KOV- 
GEV OTL TÖV TTPATLWT@Y OTactagavTw@Y Kat OUO 
otpaTyyixous avdpas avedovtwr, Kooxmvoy Kat 
laxa», émeríugoe pév abtois tocottToy Ocor 
dvTi TT PATLOTOY TOMTAS Tpocayopeboat, xias 
de Seévetpen € ékag TQ ópaxuàs «ai Nope THs Ira- 
Mas AGTEK POE TONNY. jr ôe avTo0 Ola Bory 
Kal 1 AoXoféXXa pavia Kal s "Auavríov pirap- 
yupía xai peOvav ‘Avravios kai Kopdiveos TI 
Hopayiov cxevwpovpevos oikíav xai perotko8o- 
HOY OS ikavyv ovK obcar. ETL TOUTOIS yap éOug- 
dopovy '"Pouatot. Katcap òè dra tiv bmo0eciv 
THS TOATELAS OUK ayvomy oU66 DovAopsvos nvay- 
«atero xpijaÜat rois UToUpyovct. 

LII. Tov 66 rept Katova kal Xegyniova pera 
thv év GOapcáXqo payynv eis AtBunv dvyovrov 
Karei, ToD Bactrtéews loga BonGobvros avrois, 
jpoicórav Ovvápets aktohoyous, € Éyvto cTpareety 
ó Katoap èr avtous: kat mepi rpomrüs yeipuepivàs 


! Veni, vidi, vici. According to Suetonius (Div. Jul. 37), 
the words were displayed in Caesar'a Pontic triumph. 
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annihilated his army. In announcing the swiftness 
and fierceness of this battle to one of his friends at 
Rome, Amantius, aec wrote three words : ** Came, 
saw, conquered."! In Latin, however, the words 
have the same cue ending, and so a brevity 
whieh is most impressive. 

LI. After this, he crossed to Italy and went up to 
Rome, at the close of the year for which he had a 
second time been chosen dictator,? though that office 
had never before been for a whole year; then for the 
following year he was proclaimed consul. Men spoke 
ill of him because, after his soldiers had mutinied and 
killed two men of praetorian rank, Galba and Cosco- 
nius, he censured them only so far as to call them 
“citizens” when he addressed them, instead of 
* soldiers," ? and then gave each man a thousand 
drachmas and much allotted land in Italy. He was 
also calumniated for the madness of Dolabella, the 
greed of Amantius, the drunkenness of Antony, and 
for the fact that Corfinius built over and refurnished 
the house of Pompey on the ground that it was not 
good enough for him. For at all these things the 
iomans were displeased. But owing to the political 
situation, though Caesar was not ignorant of these 
things and did not like them, he was compelled to 
make use of such assistants. 

LII. Atter the battle at Pharsalus, Cato and Scipio 
made their escape to Africa, and there, with the aid 
of King Juba, collected considerable forces. Caesar 
therefore resolved to make an expedition against 
them. So, abont the time of the winter solstice, be 


* The senate named Caesar Dictator for the year 47 
immediately after the battle at Pharsalus, 
* Cf. Appian, B.C. ii. 93, 
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cals ets Xixedtav, kai Bovropevos evOus aro- 
KoWat TOV cepi adToV iyeuóvov ánarar Amica 
ueXMnoeos Kal StatpeBis, émi tod &XvcouaTos 
émpfe thy avroð oenvýv Kab yevopévou mvev- 
patos éuflàg avijyOn petà tpioyiMwv meča Kat 
imméwy ortyov. àmofiiBácas òè rovTrovs XaÜov 
avy TM, UTép THS peilovos oppwecar évvd- 
PEWS” Kal Kara Üdkarrav obci» 0n TpocTvXOv 
KaTHYyayeyv ÄTAVTASŞ eig TO a TpaToT eOov. 
IIuvÜavónevos 06 xpgopd Tw Tadac@ Üappetv 
TOUS TroXep£ovs, OS 7rpocikov àei TH Lanmiovey 
yéver paret» év AtBoy, yaurerov ecretv el re $Aav- 
pito êv Tato Tivi Tov Lenmtova oT paTnyourTa 
TOW mohepiwv, eire kai oTroveH TOV OLwVOY OiKELOU- 
HEvOS, Av yàp cal map avT@ Ts avo pwrros ANAS 
uev edxaTtapporntos Kal mapupeMypévos, oixtas 
ÔÈ THS "A gpixavav (Seqymiev exanetro XaXXov- 
gio), ToUTOV Èv TAs payass Tpocra TT EV di Tep 
?yeuóva. THS TTPATLAS, dravyratóp.evos TodddKes 
éFantecOat Tav moXeuiov kai diXouaxetv. Hv 
yap oUTEe airos Tols avOpácir adGovos ovte vro- 
Üurytots x1X09, GAAa Bpúois varykátovro ÜaXarr- 
Tots, Arcor NuÜetans Tijg GApupLoos, MYY ypa- 
TTV cep jevo ua TAPAJUYVÚVTES éTrü^yetv TOUS 
immous. ot yap Nodes esrupatvopevor TOAXOL 
Kab Taxes EXAOTOTE rately ov THY xöpav Kai 
mote TOv Kaicapos imméwy axorny dayovTwv 
(éruxe yap avtois avnp AiBus émidetxvipevos 
opxnow dpa kat povavrov Gadvjyatos wkiws, ot 6€ 
T€p7róuevot &aÜfjvro rois Talal TOUS (Tr7TOUS ÉTI4- 
rpéyravres), eEaipyns meprendovres ep BáXXovatv 
oL TWOAELLOL, kai TOUS per ALTO KTELVOUVOL, TOIS OE 
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crossed into Sicily, and wishing to cut off at once in 
the minds of his officers all hope of delaying there 
and wasting time, he pitched his own tent on the 
sea-beach. When a favouring wind arose, he em- 
barked and put to sea with three thousand infantry 
and a few horsemen. Then, after landing these un- 
observed, he put to sea again, being full of fears for 
the larger part of his force, and meeting them after 
they were already at sea, he conducted all into camp. 

On learning that the enemy were emboldened by 
an ancient oracle to the effect that it was always the 
prerogative of the family of the Scipios to conquer in 
Africa, he either flouted in pleasantry the Scipio who 
commanded the enemy, or else tried in good earnest 
to appropriate to himself the omen, it is hard to say 
which. He had under him, namely, a man who 
otherwise was a contemptible nobody, but belonged 
to the family of the Africani, and was called Scipio 
Sallustio. ‘This man Caesar put in the forefront of 
his battles as if commander of the army, being com- 
pelled to attack the enemy frequently and to force 
the fighting. For there was neither sufficient food 
for his men nor fodder for his beasts of burden, nay, 
they were forced to feed their horses on sea-weed, 
which they washed free of its salt and mixed with a 
little grass to sweeten it. For the Numidians showed 
themselves everywhere in great numbers and speedy, 
and controlled the country. Indeed, while Caesar’s 
horsemen were once off duty (a Libyan was showing 
them how he could dance and play the flute at the 
same time in an astonishing manner, and they had 
committed their horses to the slaves and were sitting 
delighted on the ground), the enemy suddenly sur- 
rounded and attacked them, killed some of them, 
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eis TO arpaTóTeOor mporpomáónv éXavvogévots 
cuvecérerov. eb 06 un Kateap abrós, Gua 8e 
Kaicapi TloAAt@y ' Agivvtos BonÜobvres. ex TOU 
xdpaxos faxov THY puyyy, Beemer part üv 0 
depos, core 6 ote kal kab’ érépav páxmv Enhe- 
OVÉKTNTAV oi TOAEpLLOL TUL OKT yevouerns, ev 
7 Kafaap Toy derodópov pevyorTa Méyera, kata- 
cxow éx ToU a by évos àrvag rpérat Kal emeim 
*"[vratOa ciaiv ot ,ToXépuoL. : 

LIII. Toórots pévTot Tos TpoTepijpa tv émnpOn 
Lan beov páx Kp fvar KAL KATAMTOV XOP 
m "Adpánov, Xepis ÔÈ Tóßav Òr OM^yoU a Tparo- 
qre&eborras, auTos éreixeten ù vrrép Aiuvys épvpa ` TÓ 
cTparom élu Tepi TONY Odor, ws cin vrüctv eri 
TÜV payny OPuNTÁpLOV «al kaTadvyy. Tovov- 
pwy 06 alT@ Tepl rabra Kaîsap vhabdets Torus 
Kai mpoa Boas agpagrous éyovTas rad ad Tú- 
yet tebov rods pèr EXUKAODTO, TOS Óé posé- 
Barre Kata aTópa. Tpey'ápevos be ToUTOUS 
EYPNTO TA Kaip Kal TÀ pvun THs TÜXUS, up Hs 
avToBoet pev pper T0 Adpavíov oT pATOTE ov, 
autofoel dé devyovros ‘loa Steropber TO TOV 
Nopddov: jpépas be pas péper UuRpO TpLOV 
cTparoméóov € épais yeyovos Kal mevraxtapv- 
piovs TrÀv qTOoXeuíov àvnppnkas ovde vevrükovra 
Tay tdiwy àvéBaXev. 

Ou pev rabca Trepi THs payns exeivns avayyéed- 
ovary: oi 66 oU faci avrov év TA Épryg yevéer Oat, 
cuvTáTTOvTOS ÓÉ THY e TpaTtày Kal O.akoa uoUvTOS 
dpac@at to suvndes vonua’ Tov 06 evOds aic060- 
pevov apYopevov, Tpiv extapatTecGat ral rata- 
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and followed hard upon the heels of the rest as they 
were driven headlong into camp. And if Caesar 
himself, and with him Asinius Pollio, had not come 
from the ramparts to their aid and checked their 
flight, the war would have been at an end. On one 
occasion, too, in another battle, the enemy got the 
advantage in the encounter, and here it is said that 
Caesar seized by the neck the fugitive standard- 
bearer, faced him about, and said: ‘ Yonder is the 
enemy.” 

LIII. However, Scipio was encouraged by these 
advantages to hazard a decisive battle: so, leaving 
Afranius and Juba encamped separately at a short 
distance apart, he himself began fortifying a camp 
beyond a lake near the city of Thapsus, that it might 
serve the whole army asa place from which to sally out 
to the battle, and as a place of refuge. But while he 
was busy with this project, Caesar made his way with 
inconceivable speed through woody regions which 
afforded unknown access to the spot, outflanked some 
of the enemy, and attacked others in front. Then, 
after routing these, he took advantage of the favour- 
able instant and of the impetus of fortune, and there- 
by captured the camp of Afranius at the first onset, 
and at the first onset sacked the camp of the Numid- 
ians, from which Juba fled. Thus in a brief portion 
of one day he made himself master of three camps 
and slew fifty thousand of the enemy, without losing 
as many as fifty of his own men. 

This is the account which some give of the battle ; 
others, however, say that Caesar himself was not in 
the action, but that; as he was marshalling and array- 
ing his army, his usual sickness laid hold af him, and 
he, at once aware that it was beginning, before his 
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AaufáveaÜa, mavrámacw vTO ToU máÜovs THY 
aia byow Hon a euopévnv, eig Ttva. TOW mAno toy 
Tupy Kopo ivar Kal Searyaryety év jovxta. 
Tay 6é TEpevryoTor êK THS páxns Umatix Ov kai 
TTPATNYIKÕV ave pay oi uiv éavTovs bie Becpar 
áAiwckÓpevot, GvXvoUs ÔÈ us éxTeétvev üáAOvTas. 
LIV. Káreva &é Xafetv & avTa pirdorepoupevos 
do mevOe mpos “Irdnny: éxetuny yap mapadvXdr- 
TOV THY TON OU pEeTéeT ye TOV UyaVvOS. myvlóuevos 
66 ws éavróv 6 avnp Stepydaarto, dhdos pèv jv 
én eis, ep o óé donXov. elre è’ où BOE 
Karo, $0ovà ToL TOU Üavárov: kai yàp ov pot 
THS cornpias épbovncas.” O pey ovv peTa TavTa 
ypadels unr avrod Tpós Katwva tebvedta Xóryos 
ov boxed T Paws EXovTos ove EVSLAANEKTOS an- 
peiov elvat. 7 s yàp. àv epelraro tOvTos els 
dvaisOnrov exxeas opyny Torautny; TÀ dé pas 
Kexépeva, Kat Bpobrov avrov Kat puptous dXXovs 
TOV TET ORE LNKOTOY CT LetKela TexpatpovTa Kat 
TOV Mov ékeivov ovk él ime Oelas, anra $o- 
Timig TOMUTUKT) cvvreráxÜau bua Totarqv aitiay. 
éypave Kixépaw eryx@ptoy Karwvos, , Óvopa TO 
Adyw Üépevos Károwa: kai 7roXXots 0 Aóryos n 
Stà omovdns, ws cixos, VTO TOU OewwoTdTov TÓV 
purópoev eis Tv KaXXLa TV TET OLNLEVOS brave: 
gi. Tobvo via Kaícapa, ka Tiyopiay aurTob 
vouitovra Tv tov TreÜvnkOTos OU autay Évauvov. 
éypavrev ovy moas Tivas Kata Tod Katwros 
aitias ovvayaywoy: TÒ è BiBrtev "Avrikaàrov 
émvyéypamrat. Kal aTovoactas eye: TOv MOYON 
éxatepos dia Kaicapa kal Kadtwva moddovs. 
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already wavering senses were altogether confounded 
and overpowered by the malady, was carried to a 
neighbouring tower, where he stayed quietly during 
the battle. Of the men of consular and praetorial 
rank who escaped from the battle, some slew them- 
selves at the moment of their capture, and others 
were put to death by Caesar after capture. 

LIV. Being eager to take Cato alive, Caesar 
hastened towards Utica, for Cato was guarding that 
city, and took no part in the battle. But he learned 
that Cato had made away with himself,! and he was 
clearly annoyed, though for what reason is uncertain, 
At any rate, he said: “Cato, I begrudge thee thy 
death ; for thou didst begrudge me the preservation 
of thy life." Now, the treatise which Caesar after- 
wards wrote against Cato when he was dead, does 
not seem to prove that he was in a gentle or reconcil- 
able mood. For how could he have spared Cato alive, 
when he poured out against him after death so great 
acup of wrath? And yet from his considerate treat- 
ment of Cicero and Brutus and thousands more who 
had fought against him, it is inferred that even this 
treatise was not composed out of hatred, but from 
political ambition, for reasons which follow. Cicero 
had written an encomium on Cato which he entitled 
* Cato"; and the discourse was eagerly read by 
many, as was natural, since it was composed by the 
ablest of orators on ‘the noblest of themes. This 
annoyed Caesar, who thought that Cicero’s praise of 
the dead Cato was a denunciation of Caesar himself. 
Accordingly, he wrote a treatise in which he got to- 
gether countless charges against Cato; and the work 
is entitled “ Anti-Cato." Both treatises have many 
eager readers, as well on account of Caesar as of Cato. 


1 See the Cato Minor lxv. 
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LV. But to resume, when Caesar came back to 
Rome from Africa, to begin with, he made a boastful 
speech to the people concerning his victory, assert- 
ing that he had subdued a country large enough to 
furnish annually for the public treasury two hundred 
thousand Attic bushels of grain, and three million 
pounds of olive oil. Next, he celebrated triumphs, 
an Egyptian, a Pontic, and an African, the last not for 
his victory over Scipio, but ostensibly over Juba the 
king. On this oceasion, too, Juba, a son of the king, 
a mere infant, was carried along in the triumphal 
procession, the most fortunate captive ever taken, 
since from being a Barbarian and a Numidian, he 
came to be enrolled among the most learned historians 
of Hellas. After the triumphs, Caesar gave his soldiers 
large gifts and entertained the people with banquets 
and spectacles, feasting them all at one time on 
twenty thousand dining-couches, and furnishing 
spectacles of gladiatorial and naval combats in honour 
of his daughter Julia, long since dead. 

After the spectacles, a census of the people was 
taken,! and instead of the three hundred and twenty 
thousand of the preceding lists there were enrolled 
only one hundred and fifty thousand. So great was 
the calamity which the civil wars had wrought, and 
so large a portion of the people of Rome had they 
consumed away, to say nothing of the misfortunes 
that possessed the rest of Italy and the provinces. 

LVI. After these matters had been finished and 
he had been declared consul for the fourth time, 
Caesar made an expedition into Spain against the 

1 According to Suetonius (Div, Jul. 4l), this was not a 
census of all the people, but a revision of the number of 


poorer citizens entitled to receive allowances of grain from 
the state, 
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sons of Pompey. These were still young, but had 
collected an army of amazing numbers and displayed 
a boldness which justified their claims to leadership, 
so that they beset Caesar with the greatest peril. 
The great battle was joined near the city of Munda, 
and here Caesar, seeing his own men hard pressed 
and making a feeble resistance, asked in a loud voice 
as he ran through the armed ranks whether they felt 
no shame to take him and put him in the hands of 
those boys. With diffieulty and after much strenuous 
effort he repulsed the enemy and slew over thirty 
thousand of them, but he lost one thousand of his 
own men, and those the very best. As he was going 
away after the battle he said to his friends that he 
had often striven for victory, but now first for his life, 
He fought this victorious battle on the day of the 
festival of Dacchus,! on which day also it is said that 
Pompey the Great had gone forth to the war; a 
period of four years intervened. As for Pompey's sons, 
the younger made his escape, but after a few days 
the head of the elder was brought in by Deidius. 
This was the last war that Caesar waged ; and the 
triumph that was celebrated for it vexed the Romans 
as nothing else had done. For it commemorated no 
victory over foreign commanders or barbarian kings, 
but the utter annihilation of the sons and the family 
of the mightiest of the Romans, who had fallen upon 
misfortune ; and it was not meet for Caesar to cele- 
brate a triumph for the calamities of his eountry, 
priding himself upon actions which had no defence 
before gods or men except that they had been done 
under necessity, and that too although previously he 
had sent neither messenger nor letters to announce 


1 March 17, 45 p.c. 
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1 avéyxAntoy éavróv Coraés and Bekker, after Reiske: 
aveyKAnT ov. 
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to the people a victory in the civil wars, but had 
scrupulously put from him the fame arising there- 
from. 

LVII. However, the Romans gave way before the 
good fortune of the man and accepted the bit, and 
regarding the monarchy as a respite from the evils of 
the civil wars, they appointed him dictator for life. 
This was confessedly a tyranny, since the monarchy, 
besides the element of irresponsibility, now took on 
that of permanence. It was Cicero who proposed 
the first honours for him in the senate, and their 
magnitude was, after all, not too great for a man; 
but others added excessive honours and vied with 
one another in proposing them, thus rendering 
Caesar odious and obnoxious even to the mildest 
citizens because of the pretension and extravagance 
of what was decreed for him. It is thought, too, that 
the enemies of Caesar no less than his flatterers 
helped to force these measures through, in order 
that they might have as many pretexts as possible 
against him and might be thought to have the best 
reasons for attempting his life. For in all other 
ways, at least, after the civil wars were over, he 
showed himself blameless ; and certainly it is thought 
not inappropriate that the temple of Clemency was 
decreed as a thank-offering in view of his mildness. 
For he pardoned many of those who had fought 
against him, and to some he even gave honours 
dad offices besides, as to Brutus and Cassius, both of 
whom were now praetors. The statues of Pompey, 
too, which had been thrown down, he would not 
suffer to remain so, but set them up again, at which 
Cicero said that in setting up Pompey's statues Caesar 
finnly fixed his own.! Ww hen his friends thought it 


1 Cf. Cicero, xl. 4, p. 186. 
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best that he should have a body-guard, and many 
of them volunteered for this service, he would not 
consent, saying that it was better to die once for all 
than to be always expecting death. And in the effort 
to surround himself with men's good will as the 
fairest and at the same time the securest protection, 
he again courted the people with banquets and dis- 
tributions of grain, and his soldiers with newly 
planted colonies, the most conspicuous of which were 
Carthage and Corinth. The earlier capture of both 
these cities, as well as their present restoration, 
chanced to fall at one and the same time. 

LVIII. As for the nobles, to some of them he 
promised consulships and praetorships in the future, 
others he appeased with sundry other powers and 
honours, and in all he implanted hopes, since he 
ardently desired to rule over willing subjects. There- 
fore, when Maximus the consul died, he appointed 
Caninius Revilius consul for the one day still remain- 
ing of the term of office. To him, as we are told, 
many were going with congratulations and offers of 
escort, whereupon Cicero said : * Let us make haste, 
or else the man's consulship will have expired." 

Caesar's many successes, however, did not divert his 
natural spirit of enterprise and ambition to the enjoy- 
ment of what he had laboriously achieved, but served 
as fuel and incentive for future achievements, and 
begat in him plans for greater deeds and a passion 
for fresh glory, as though he had used up what he 
already had. "What he felt was therefore nothing 
else than emulation of himself, as if he had been 
another man, and a sort of rivalry between what he 
had done and what he purposed to do. For he 


1 Both cities were captured in 146 B.C., and both were 
restored in 44 B,C. 
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planned and prepared to make an expedition against 
the Parthians ; and after subduing these and march- 
ing around the Euxine by way of Hyrcania, the 
Caspian sea, and the Caucasus, to invade Scythia ; 
and after overrunning the countries bordering on 
Germany and Germany itself, to come back by way 
of Gaul to Italy, and so to complete this circuit of 
his empire, which would then be bounded on all sides 
by the ocean. During this expedition, moreover, he 
intended to dig through the isthmus of Corinth, and 
had already put Anienus in charge of this work; he 
intended also to divert the Tiber just below the city 
into a deep channel, give it a bend towards Circeium, 
and make it empty into the sea at Terracina, thus 
contriving for merchantmen a safe as well as an easy 
passage to Rome; and besides this, to convert the 
marshes about Pomentinum and Setia into a plain 
which many thousands of men could cultivate ; and 
further, to build moles which should barricade the 
sea where it was nearest to Rome, to clear away 
the hidden dangers on the shore of Ostia, and then 
construct harbours and roadsteads sufficient for the 
great fleets that would visit them. And all these 
things were in preparation. 

LIX. The adjustment of the calendar, however, 
and the correction of the irregularity in the com- 
putation of time, were not only studied scientifically 
by him, but also brought to completion, and prov ed 
to be of the highest utility, For not only in very 
ancient times was the relation of the lunar to the 
solar year in great confusion among the Romans, so 
that the sacrificial feasts and festivals, diverging 
gradually, at last fell in opposite seasons of the year, 
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but also at this time people generally had no way of 
computing the actual solar year;! the priests alone 
knew the proper time, and would suddenly and to 
everybody's surprise insert the intercalary month 
called Mercedonius. Numa the king is said to have 
been the first to intercalate this month, thus devis- 
ing a slight and short-lived remedy for the error in 
regard to the sidereal and solar cycles, as I have said 
in his Life.? But Caesar laid the problem before the 
best philosophers and mathematicians, and ont of 
the methods of correction which were already at 
hand compounded one of his own which was more 
accurate than any. This the Romans use down to 
the present time, and are thought to be less in error 
than other peoples as regards the inequality between 
the lunar and solar years, However, even this fur- 
nished occasion for blame to those who envied Caesar 
and disliked his power. At any rate, Cicero the 
orator, we are told, when some one remarked that 
Lyra would rise on the morrow, said: * Yes, by 
decree," implying that men were compelled to accept 
even this dispensation. 

LX. But the most open and deadly hatred to- 
wards him was produced by his passion for the royal 
power. For the multitude this was a first cause of 
hatred, and for those who had long smothered their 
hate, a most specious pretext for it. And yet those 
who were advocating this honour for Caesar actually 
spread abroad among the people a report that from 
the Sibylline books it appeared that Parthia could be 
taken if the Romans went up against it with a king, 


! At this time the Roman calendar was more than two 
months ahead of the solar year. Caesar's reform went into 
effect in 46 n.c. * Chapter xviii. 
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, 3 b 5 , W 3 f Y 
eTpaTrevouévots ET avTOUS, AAAWS AVEPLKTA Ova: 
kai xataBaivovtos é£ "AXBuse Kaícapos eis thy 
möv éToApncay avróv aomácacÜat Bactréa. 
Tod 86 nuov OarapaxÜévros ayOerbeis ékeivos 
oùe eon BaciXeós, àXkà Katcap kaXetaÜar. «ai 
yevouévgs mpos ToUTrO TavT@Y Gies OU TAVU 
pardpos OU EvpErn}s vapfjMev. év òè CUYKAITO 
TLUS TWAS _Umeppueis auTe ynpioapévov érv xe 
pev virép TÓV eu Boxer Kabeloperos, Tpoctóvrav 
dé Tay bmárev kai TOv oTpaTyyOv, Gua è Kal 
TAS BovMjs aTmdo"s ETOMEINS, OVX imeEavacras, 
AAN Gaep Loi@Tats teat xpnpa ttov, amex pi- 
varo GUGTOMIS paXXov ? mpoa Berens TAS TEAS 
ciobair. Kai TOTO où povoy viage THY BourdHy, 
ara xai Tov Shor, as év Th Bovi THs TWorews 
7 pori vaiCouévis, kal pera Servis kay eias 
àmíjMBov eU Us ois Eñv uh zrapapévem, @OTE Kd- 
«etvov épvorcavra Tapaxyphya pev oikaóe Tpa- 
Tégla kai Boav ™ pos TOUS trous, dmayaryovta 
TOU Tpaxnrov TÒ imation, T. Érotuos ei TH Bov- 
AO uér THY ohayny apexes, Üc'repov dé mpopa- 
cítea Aa THY vooov" ov yap c ereuy Te aia Ünoiv 
at pepely TOv obTos exórrav, óTav [a TájievoL &a- 
NEYWUTAL Tpós OY AOD, AANA cEeLopLevyny TAaXY Kal 
Tepipepoperny iXbyyous émiomüoÜat xal kata- 
NapPaver bar. TÒ dé ok eixev oUT@S, AAAA Kal 
Távv flovXópevov avrov vmeEavagtivat th Boudry 
Aéyovciw vmo Tou TOY dirwy, unüXXov 66 KOAaKOY, 
Koprydtou BadBov, KxatacyePqva. proavtos: 
“Ov peuvnon Katecap œr, ovd6 abiaces cs 
kpeirrova Üepamevec Oar ceavróv;" 
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but otherwise could not be assailed ; and as Caesar 
was coming down from Alba into the city they 
ventured to hail him as king. But at this the people 
were confounded, and Caesar, disturbed in mind, said 
that his name was not King, but Caesar, and seeing 
that his words produced an universal silence, he 
passed on with no very cheerful or contented looks. 
Moreover, after sundry extravagant honours had 
been voted him in the senate, it chanced that he 
was sitting above the rostra, and as the praetors and 
consuls drew near, with the whole senate following 
them, he did not rise to receive them, but as if he 
were dealing with mere private persons, replied that 
his honours needed curtailment rather than enlarge- 
ment. This vexed not only the senate, but also the 
people, who felt that in the persons of the senators 
the state was insulted, and in a terrible dejection 
they went away at once, all who were not obliged to 
remain, so that Caesar too, when he was aware of his 
mistake, immediately turned to go home, and draw- 
ing back his toga from his neck, cried in loud tones 
to his friends that he was ready to offer his throat to 
any one who wished to kill him. But afterwards he 
made his disease an excuse for his behaviour, saying 
that the senses of those who are thus afflicted do not 
usually remain steady when they address a multitude 
standing, but are speedily shaken and whirled about, 
bringing on giddiness and insensibility. However, 
what he said was not true; on the contrary, he was 
very desirous of rising to receive the senate; but one 
of his friends, as they say, or rather one of his 
flatterers, Cornelius Balbus, restrained him, saying : 
* Remember that thou art Caesar, and permit thyself 
to be courted as a superior." 
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LXI. 'Emuwytverat TovTois Tos Tp03 posa pua 
ó TOV óguápyav T POT AAKLT pos, 7v pèr yap 5 
TV Aovreprahiwv ÉOpTH mepi 7S TOME ypå- 
povoww ws TOLLEVOV TO Tadatov cim, Kai TL Kai 
mpognKe, Tots “Apkadixois Avxaiow. — TOv È 
evyevav veavickwy ai apyovtTwy moddol bia- 
Ücovciv ava thy TOM» yupvol, sxUTETe Xaaiots 
TOUS éurrodwy ènmi mardi Kal yéXowre tatovtes: 
Toal 66 kai Tov £v TédXeL yuvatx@y eritnbdes 
UTAVT@TAL Trapéxovotv oomep ép Giao káXov TÒ 
xetpe tals mAnyais, TETELG EVAL T Pos evToxiay 
Kvovoals, ayóvots 66 mpos xunow ayabor elvat. 
rabra Katerap é8eáro ca€ijpevos € eni TÀVv éugoXev 
eni Bi pov xYpuco?, Opiau Buc Koo jut KEKOG uN- 
pévos. "Avrcvtos be Tov Ücovrov Tov tepov bpo- 
pov els 7»* xai yàp bardrevev. OS obDr eig THV 
dyopàv évéfaAe xai To mAXifÜos alta UT 
Qépav órdónpa orepave Saguns me purer ey pévoy 
d peEe TH Kaicape Kat yivetar KpoTos ov Mapu- 
TOS, arn’ OrLyos ÈK mapaakevtjs. amwcapévov 
06 tod Kaicapos amas o Ofos dvexpotncev: 
abis dé T poop épovros OXMryot, Kat E, deFapévov 
un ATAVTES. obro dé THs Telpas efeXeyxo- 
pevns Kaicap uév avioratat, Tov c Tépavov Eis 
70 Karitwdsoy ámeveyÜnvai keXeUcas, wpn- 
cav ĉè avdpiavtes avrot biadnpaow dvactede- 
pévot BaatXikots. kat Tov dnuapywv vo, Pra- 
ovios Kat MapvXXos, émeABovres áTéoTacav, Kal 
TOUS dotacapevous f Bacthéa TÓv Kaicapa mpo- 
TOUS efevpóvres dariyyov eis TÒ deo pot yptov. o 
06 Ojos eimero kporGv, kal Bpoúrovs dmexare 
TOUS dvépas, ötri Bpotros Fv 0 karaXócas THY TOV 
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LXI. There was added to these causes of offence 
his insult to the tribunes. It was, namely, the festival 
of the Lupercalia, of which many write that it was 
anciently celebrated by shepherds, and has also 
some connection with the Arcadian Lycaea. At this 
time many of the noble youths and of the magis- 
trates run up and down through the city naked, 
for sport and laughter striking those they meet with 
shaggy thongs. "And many women of rank also 
purposely get in their way, and like children at 
school present their hands to be struck, believing 
that the pregnant will thus be helped to an easy 
delivery, and the barren to pregnancy. These cere- 
monies Caesar was witnessing, seated upon the 
rostra on a golden throne, arrayed in triumphal 
attire. And Antony was one of the runners in the 
sacred race ; for he was consul. Accordingly, after 
he had dashed into the forum and the crowd had 
made way for him, he carried a diadem, round which 
a wreath of laurel was tied, and held it out to Caesar. 
Then there was applause, not loud, but slight and 
preconcerted. But when Caesar pushed away the 
diadem, all the people applauded; and when Antony 
offered it again, few, and when Caesar declined it 
again, all, applauded. The experiment having thus 
failed, Caesar rose from his seat, after ordering the 
wreath to be carried up to the Capitol ; but then his 
statues were seen to have been decked with royal 
diadems. So two of the tribunes, Flavius and Mar- 
yllus, went up to them and pulled off the diadems, 
and after discovering those who had first hailed 
Caesar as king, led them off to prison. Moreover, the 
people followed the tribunes with applause and called 
them Brutuses, because Brutus was the man who put 
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BaatXéov S:adoyny kal TO «pártos eis BovXTv Kat 
05uov x povapyias karacTQcas. emi ToUTO 
Kaicap rapo£vvÜcls thy uév dpyny àdeiXero TOY 
wept Tov MápuXXov, év òè TO karmwyopeiv avTOv 
dua xai tov Ornpov épuBpitov wodraxis Bpovrovs 
re xal Kvuatovs amekáXe, rovs &vOpas. 

LXII. Oita 8) cpéxovrat pós Maprov Bpob- 
Tov ol TrOAAOL, ryévos pev ékeiDev civas doxovrvTa 
mpos TaTÉépow, kai TÒ TPOS purpose 96 ATO Xepovi- 
iwy, oikias érépas eripavots, yauBpov 66 xal 
aderdidody Kdárwevos. ^ ToÜrov èf éavro) pep 
oppijcat rpós KaTddvow THs povapxtas tu Xvvov 
ai wapa Kaícapos tipal kal xápvres. où yap 
povov coly mepi Pdpsarov àro THs llowmrniov 
puys, oùôè moXXoUe TOv eriTndciwy éowoeD 
éFaitnodpevos, AAMA Kal míaTiw eye poeyddnv 
map avT@. Kal orparyyiay pev ÈP rots TÓTE THY 
eripaveotatny éraBev, trartever Se Ewerdev eis 
Téraprov Éros, épícavros Kaccíov mpotysnets. 
Aéyerat yàp 0 Katoap elmety ws OwatoTepa pep 
Aéyow Kdacios, adtas guévrow Bpobrov ovk àv 
maperOot. rai mote kal SiaBarXovTwy Tuv Tov 
dvdpa, mpattonevns Ñy Ths cvuvopocias, ov 
mpocéaxev, àXXà TOV coparos TH yepi Üvyav 
épn mpos tovs Ota fuXXovras ""Avapevei voUTO 
To Oépua Dpobros," ws a&tov pev Óvra Tijs àpxi)s 
Ov àpetýv, dua è THY apyhy ook àv axdptatov 
«ai Tovnpov yevouevov. oi òè THS peTtaPors 


1 See the Publicola, t.-ix. 

2 The word “brutus” in Latin signified stupid (cf. the 
Publicola, iii, 4); and the people of Cymé, in Asia Minor, 
were celebrated for stupidity (Strabo, p. 622). 
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an end to the royal succession and brought the 
power into the hands of the senate and people 
instead of a sole ruler.! At this, Caesar was greatly 
vexed, and deprived Maryllus and Flavius of their 
office, while in his denunciation of them, although 
he at the same time insulted the people, he called 
them repeatedly Brutes? and Cymaeans.? 

LXIL Under these circumstances the multitude 
turned their thoughts towards Marcus Brutus, who 
was thought to be a descendant of the elder Brutus 
on his father’s side, on his mother’s side belonged to 
the Servilii, another illustrious house, and was a son- 
in-law and nephew of Cato. The desires which 
Brutus felt to attempt of his own accord the abolition 
of the monarchy were blunted by the favours and 
honours that he had received from Caesar. For not 
only had his life been spared at Pharsalus after Pom- 
pey's flight, and the lives of many of his friends at 
his entreaty, but also he had great credit with Caesar. 
He had received the most honourable of the praetor- 
ships for the current year, and was to be consul 
three years later, having been preferred to Cassius, 
who was a rival candidate. For Caesar, as we are 
told, said that Cassius urged the juster claims to the 
office, but that for his own part he could not pass 
Brutus by.? Once, too, when certain persons were 
actually accusing Brutus to him, the conspiracy 
being already on foot, Caesar would not heed them, 
but laying his hand upon his body said to the ac- 
cusers: * Brutus will wait for this shrivelled skin,’ 4 
implying that Brutus was worthy to rule because of 
his virtue, but that for the sake of ruling he would 
not become a thankless villain. Those, however, who 

3 Cf. the Brutus, vii, 1-3. 
* Cf. the Brutus chapters viii., ix. 
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éduégevot kal mpòs uóvov éxeivoy ù TpwToV ATO- 
BXémovres avT@ pev ove éTOApov Staréyeo@at, 
vukrop 66 KaTeTipTAacay ypzupárov TÒ Bua 
«ai tov bidpov è$ od orpatnyav éxypnudriter 
ev jv Ta ToANG ToLadTa’ ‘‘ Ka0ev8eis, o Booite,” 
«at "Ovx el Bpodtos.” tf’ éw o Kácouos aloĝó- 
pevos Staxivoupevoy Havyh To didoTtepuov avrob, 
p&XXov 3) mpoórepov évéxevro Kat mapaotvvev, avTOS 
iia ti kal picous Eywy mpos rov Kaicapa Or 
aitias às év rots mepi Bpoúrov reypapuévows 
6c6gAckajev. elye pévtot kai èt vmoyrias o 
Katcap avtor, 6o c Kai Tpos TOUS QiXovs cisretv 
core: “Ti daíverat Bovropevos opiv Kádocuos; 
épol uév yap ov Aiav apéoxer Mav wYpos av.” 
mary 66 AéyeTat, wept Avtwviou Kal AoXoBéXXa 
diaBorAs Tpós avTov, ws vewrepiCacey, EAXGovans, 
“Où mavu, pavat, **rovTrovs béb0rxa Tous TANYE 
«al KOHTAS, uaddov 86 TOUS @XPoÙS kal XerrroUs 
ékeivovus^" | Kdactov Xéyov xai Bpobrov. 

LXIII. "ANN éouev oby oUros arpoaboxntor 
ws àdjóXakrrop elvat TO menpwpévov, émei kai 
onpeta Oavpacta kai báo ara. phavivat Xéyouct. 
céAa pev ody obpá»ia kai KTÚTOUŞS VUKTOD NON- 
Mayot 6.adepouévovs kai karatpovras eis ayopav 
épiuovs OpviÜac oùe dErov lacs émi maler THAL- 
Kovro pgrvn)uoveücav LTpaBwv è ó diXócoóos 
iotopel moAAous pev àvÜpo move OT Upovs ETI- 
hepouevous þpavivat, otpatiwtou 06 avdpos otKe- 
Ty» éx Tfj yetpas exBarety moray Proya Kal 
Soxety kaleaÜat Tots Opci, ws ÔÈ éravcaTo, 
pndev éxew xaxov tov dvOpwrov avte 66 Kai- 
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were cager for the change, and fixed their eyes on 
Brutus alone, or on him first, did not venture to talk 
with him directly, but by night they covered his 
praetorial tribune and chair with writings, most of 
which were of this sort: “Thou art asleep, Brutus,” 
or, “ Thou art not Brutus.” ! When Cassius perceived 
that the ambition of Brutus was somewhat stirred by 
these things, he was more urgent with him than be- 
fore, and pricked him on, having himself also some 
private grounds for hating Caesar; these I have 
mentioned in the Life of Brutus.! Moreover, Caesar 
actually suspected him, so that he once said to his 
friends: * What, think ye, doth Cassius want? I like 
him not over much, for he is much too pale." And 
again, we are told that when Antony and Dolabella 
were accused to him of plotting revolution, Caesar 
said : “Iam not much in fear of these fat, long-haired 
fellows, but rather of those pale, thin ones," meaning 
Brutus and Cassius.! 

LXIII. But destiny, it would seem, is not so much 
unexpected as it is unavoidable, since they say that 
amazing signs and apparitions were seen. Now, as 
for lights in the heavens, crashing sounds borne all 
about by night, and birds of omen coming down into 
the forum, it is perhaps not worth while to mention 
these precursors of so great an event; but Strabo 
the philosopher says? that multitudes of men all 
on fire were seen rushing up, and a soldier's slave 
threw from his hand a copious flame and seemed to 
the spectators to be burning, but when the flame 
ceased the man was uninjured; he says, more- 


! Cf. the Brutus, chapters viji., ix. 
3 Probably in the '' Historical Commentaries” cited in 
the Lucullus, xxviii. 7. 
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, ^ é 1 "n f ~ 
capt Évovr. THy kapbiav aav? yevérQar 0D 
iepetov kai Getvóv elvat TO Tépüs" oU yap dy iacet 
ye evoTijrai Cov «kdápbiov. Cat ÔÈ kai Tara 
TANGY QKOUT AL bveEcovt oov, OS Tig AUTO paves 
huépa Mapriov pvós, v Biðovs '"Popatot ra- 
Xobot, mpoeimot péyav puratred Oat xivOuvov- 
eMGovans O€ THs Hyeépas Tpoicv o Kaicap eig THY 
ovyKANTOV dar acapevos Tpoomaikere TÊ pávrei 
dápevos: “ At wev bn Mdptiae ViOot mapecoww," 0 
66 nov) mpós avtov emor “Nal wapecow, adr’ 
ov TapeAnrAUGact.” mpo pas è Huépas Mapxov 
Aemioov deurvifovtos airov éruye pev émriaToAats 
bmoypábov, ITEP elu Bee, KATAKELLEVOS* Tr e- 
TOVTOS dé Xoyov Tolos dpa Tov Javatov &pirros, 
&mavtas lasas éfeBonoev™ “Q ámpogóoriyros." 
LETA TaŬTA KOLMWHEVOS, DETER eic Det, Tapa TH 
yuvaii, Tacov dua tov Üvpüv tot Swpartiov 
kai Tov Oupldwy dvaTeravpuperwr, Sratapayteis 
dua texture kai TO oTi catadayrovens Tis 
ceras, obero thy Kadtroupriav Babéws uev 
kaÜcó6ovgav, acadels 06 havas Kat otevaypous 
avápÜpouvs avaméwmrovcar ex TOV Drew edoKEs 
6€ dpa xXatew éketvor emt Tals ayxadats éyovaa 
ka Tea Qaryruévov. 

Ot òè of pace 7H yuvar TQUTV ryever Gat THY 
Ora 4XXàü HY yap Tt TH Kaíaapos oii 7 poc - 

H y 

Keipevov olov Emi Koo pup KAL cegvoTQrt THIS 
Bovris Wnpicapévys axpotipiov, as AtBros 
icTopet, TobTo dvap h KaXmovpvía 8eacapévy 
karappiri cp evoy &ofe TwoTvidabat Kai Gakpbei, 
2 [LE PAs obv yevopévns getro tov Kaicapos, 
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over, that when Caesar himself was sacrificing, the 
heart of the victim was not to be found, and the 
prodigy caused fear, since in the course of nature, 
certainly, an animal without a heart could not exist. 
The following story, too, is told by many. A certain 
seer warned Caesar to be on his guard against a 
great peril on the day of the month of March which 
the Romans call the Ides; and when the day had 
come and Caesar was on his way to the senate- 
house, he greeted the seer with a jest and said: 
* Well, the Ides of March are come," and the seer 
said to him softly: “ Aye, they are come, but they 
are not gone." Moreover, on the day before, when 
Marcus Lepidus was entertaining him at supper, 
Caesar chanced to be signing letters, as his custom 
was, while reclining at table, and the discourse turned 
suddenly upon the question what sort of death was 
the best; before any one else could answer Caesar 
cried out: “That which is unexpected." After this, 
while he was sleeping as usual by the side of his wife, 
all the windows and doors of the chamber flew open 
at once, and Caesar, confounded by the noise and the 
light of the moon shining down upon him, noticed 
that Calpurnia was in a deep slumber, but was uttering 
indistinct words and inarticulate groans in her sleep; 
for she dreamed, as it proved, that she was holding 
her murdered husband in her arms and bewailing him. 

Some, however, say that this was not the vision 
which the woman had ; but that there was attached to 
Caesar's house to give it adornment and distinction, 
by vote of the senate, a gable-ornament, as Livy says, 
and it was this which Calpurnia in her dreains saw torn 
down,and therefore, as she thought, wailed and wept. 
At all events, when day came, she begged Caesar, 
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el uev olov Te, uù} TrpoeAPeiv, AAN avaBarécGat 
THY ovyKAnTOY: el ĝe TOV éxeivns Oveipor ehd- 
xi Ta. dpovrite:, oxéWwacOat dia paytixhs ANANS 
kal lepóv Tepi ToD péXXorros. eiye 8€ mis, OS 
EQLKE, xaxelvoy vrowia xai hopos. ovôéva yàp 
YVVALKLO ÒV év Sero datpovig "póTepov KG TE^yVa- 
KEL THS Kadzoupvias, T TOTE HE € ewpa mepiTadovoay. 
ws 6€ kal woAXa KaTaBucartes ol pávTets Edpa- 
cav aUTQ Ovoctepetv, Eyvo  méuvras *Avtwutoy 
abeivas THY GUYKANTOY. 

LXIV. ’Ev è rovro Aékiuos Bpotros évikXg- 
ow 'AdBivos, mw Tevouevos uév vro Kaícapos, 
@oTe Kal OeUTepos UT  avToÜ kKXnpovouos yE- 
ypapbat, rois è Tepi Bpodtov Tov ÉTepov xai 
Kdactov peréxav Tis TUPMLOTLAS, poBndels 
B) THV )pépav ékeivmv bak povaagéyov. Tow 

aícapos EXTUTTOS à m pübis ELIT AL, TOUS TE 
pávrets. éxrevate Kal cam Tero TOU Kaíaapos, 
as aitias kai StaBordas éavrÓ KT @{eVOU 7 pos 
THY oY KANT OV evtpupaa bas Soxolsav RELY [Lev 
yàp auTny &eXebaarros éxetvov, Kal Trpo pous 
eivai Yngi TT. TavTas omas TÓV EXTOS '"IraMas 
érapxyiav fagtXeUs avayopevotto kai mopoin Šta- 
dna Thy adAny émtov yf» xai Gauraccav: et òè 
hpucet TiS avTols rabeCopevors voy prev áTaXXaT- 
teolas, mapetvat 6€ atlis 6 ÖTAV evróxm Berriogw 
óvetpois KaNrovpvía, tivas éseclat Xóyovs mapa 
TÓV $8ovovrrov; A Tiva TÓV piov dvé£ea0a, 
O.Oaa Kov T tV ws oUyi dovreia TaiTa Kal Tvpavrís 
é€ativ; GAN €i Ooket mdvTos, épn, THY nhépav 
apoctacacbat, BéXrtop abTOr mapedGovra Kat 
4 Tpocayopevoarta Tiv BovXyy irepÜéaÜai, Tail? 
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if it was possible, not to go out, but to postpone the 
meeting ot the senate ; if, however, he had no concern 
at all for her dreams, she besought him to enquire 
by other modes of divination and by sacrifices concern- 
ing the future. And Caesar also, as it would appear, 
was in some suspicion and fear. For never before had 
he perceived in Calpurnia any womanish superstition, 
but now he saw that she was in great distress, And 
when the seers also, after many sacrifices, told him 
that the omens were unfavourable, he resolved to send 
Antony and dismiss the senate. 

LXIV. But at this juncture Decimus Brutus, sur- 
named Albinus, who was so trusted by Caesar that 
he was entered in his will as his second heir, but was 
partner in the conspiracy of the other Brutus and 
Cassius, fearing that if Caesar should elude that day, 
their undertaking would become known, ridiculed 
the seers and chided Caesar for laying himself open 
to malicious charges on the part of the senators, who 
would think themselves mocked at; for they had 
met at his bidding, and were ready and willing to 
vote as one man that he should be declared king of 
the provinces outside of Italy, and might wear a 
diadem when he went anywhere else by land or 
sea ; but if some one should tell them at their session 
to be gone now, but to come back again when 
Calpurnia should have better dreams, what speeches 
would be made by his enemies, or who would listen 
to his friends when they tried to show that this was 
not slavery and tyranny? But if he was fully resolved 
(Albinus said) to regard the day as inauspicious, it 
was better that he should go in person and address 
the senate, and then postpone its business. While 
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dpa Xéyov 0 Bpobros aye ris xetpós Xaffüuevos 
tov Kaícapa. ai pixpov uev avt@ TpoeAÜÓvri 
TOv Üvpàv oixétns addrAoTpLos évrvxetv TpoPupov- 
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saying these things Brutus took Caesar by the hand 

and began to lead him along, Asd he had gone 
but a little way from his door when a slave be- 
longing to some one else, eager to get at Caesar, but 
unable to do so for the press of numbers about him, 
forced his way into the house, gave himself into the 
hands of Calpurnia, and bade her keep him secure 
until Caesar eame back, since he had important 
matters to report to him. 

LXV. Furthermore, Artemidorus, a Cnidian by 
birth, a teacher of Greek philosophy, and on this 
account brought into intimacy with some of the 
followers of Brutus, so that he also knew most of 
what they were doing, came bringing to Caesar in a 
small roll the disclosures which he was going to 
make ; but seeing that Caesar took all such rolls and 
handed them to his attendants, he came quite near, 
and said: “Read this, Caesar, by thyself, and 
speedily; for it contains matters of importance and 
of concern to thee.” Accordingly, Caesar took the 
roll and would have read it, but was prevented by 
the multitude of people who engaged his attention, 
althongh he set out to do so many times, and 
holding in his hand and retaining that roll alone, he 
passed on into the senate. Some, however, say that 
another person gave him this retl, and that Artemi- 
dorus did not get to him at all, ‘but was crowded 
away all along the route. 

LXVI. Sos far, perhaps, these things may have 
happened of their own accord ; the place, however, 
which was the scene of that struggle and murder: 
and in which the senate was then assembled, since it 
contained a statue of Pompey and had been dedi- 
cated by Pompey as an additional ornament to his 
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1 These discouraged belief in superhuman powers. 
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theatre, made it wholly clear that it was the work of 
some heavenly power which was ealling and guiding 
the action thither. Indeed, it is also said that Cas- 
sius, turning his eyes toward the statue of Pompey 
before the attack began, invoked it silently, although 
he was much addicted to the doctrines of Epicurus ; 1 
but the crisis, as it would seem, when the dreadful 
attempt was now close at hand, replaced his former 
cool calculations with divinely inspired emotion. 
Well, then, Antony, who was a friend of Caesar's 
and a robust man, was detained outside by Brutus 
Albinus,? who purposely engaged him in a lengthy 
conversation; but Caesar went in, and the senate 
rose in his honour. Some of the partisans of Brutus 
took their places round the back of Caesar's chair, 
while others went to meet him, as though they 
would support the petition which Tillius Cimber 
presented to Caesar in behalf of his exiled brother, 
and they joined their entreaties to his and accom- 
panied Caesar up to his chair. But when, after 
taking his seat, Caesar continued to repulse their 
petitions, and, as they pressed upon him with greater 
importunity, began to show anger towards one and 
another of them, Tillius seized his toga with both 
hands and pulled it down from his neck. This was 
the signal for the assault. It was Casca who gave 
him the first blow with his dagger, in the neck, not 
a mortal wound, nor even a deep one, for which he 
was too much confused, as was natural at the 
beginning of a deed of great daring ; so that Caesar 
turned about, grasped the knife, and held it fast. 


* By Caius Trebonius, rather, as Plutarch says in the 
Brutus, xvii. l. C£. Appian, B.C. ii. 117; Cicero, ad fam. 
x. 28. 
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At almost the same instant both cried out, the 
smitten man in Latin: “ Accursed Casca, what doest 
thou?" and the smiter, in Greek, to his brother: 
** Brother, help!” 

So the affair began, and those who were not privy 
to the plot were filled with consternation and horror 
at what was going on ; they dared not fly, nor go to 
Caesar's help, nay, nor even utter a word. But those 
who had prepared themselves for the murder bared 

each of them his dagger, and Caesar, hemmed in on 
all sides, whichever way he turned conftonting 
blows of weapons aimed at his face and eyes, driven 
hither and thither like a wild beast, was entangled 
in the hands of all; for all had to take part in "the 
sacrifice and taste of the slaughter. Therefore Brutus 
also gave him one blow in the groin. And it is said 
by some writers that although Caesar defended him- 
self against the rest and darted this way and that 
and cried aloud, when he saw that Brutus had drawn 
his dagger, he pulled his toga down over his head 
and sank, either by chance or because pushed there 
by his murderers, against the pedestal on which the 
statue of Pompey stood. And the pedestal was 
drenched with his blood, so that one might have 
thought that Pompey himself was presiding « over this 
vengeance upon his enemy, who now lay prostrate 
at his feet, quivering from a multitude of wounds. 
For it is said that he received twenty-three; and 
many of the conspirators were wounded by one an- 
other, as they struggled to plant all those blows in 
one body. 

LXVII. Caesar thus done to death, the senators, 
although Brutus came forward as if to say something 
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about what had been done, would not wait to hear 
him, but burst out of doors and fled, thus filling the 
people with confusion and helpless fear, so that some 
of them closed their houses, while others left their 
counters and places of business and ran, first to 
the place to see what had happened, then away from 
the place when they had seen. Antony and Lepidus, 
the chief friends of Caesar, stole away and took 
refuge in the houses of others. But Brutus and his 
partisans, just as they were, still warm from the 
slaughter, displaying their daggers bare, went all in 
a body out of the senate- house and marched to the 
Capitol, not like fugitives, but with glad faces and 
full of confidence, summoning the multitude to 
freedom, and welcoming into their ranks the most 
distinguished of those who met them. Some also 
joined their number and went up with them as 
though they had shared in the deed, and laid claim 
to the glory of it, of whom were Caius Octavius and 
Lentulus Spinther, These men, then, paid the 
penalty for their imposture later, when they were 
put to death by Antony and the young Caesar, with- 
out even enjoying the fame for the sake of which 
they died, owing to the disbelief of their fellow men. 
For even those who punished them did not exact a 
penalty for what they did, but for what they wished 
they had done. 

On the next day Brutus came down and held a 
discourse, and the people listened to what was said 
without either expressing resentment at what had 
beeu done or appearing to approve of it; they 
showed, however, by their deep silence, that while 
they pitied Caesar, they respected Brutus. The 
senate, too, trying to make a general amnesty and 
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reconciliation, voted to give Caesar divine honours 
and not to disturb even the most insignificant 
measure which he had adopted when in power; 
while to Brutus and his partisans it distributed 
provinces and gave suitable honours, so that every- 
body thought that matters were decided and settled 
in the best possible manner. 

LXVIII But when the will of Caesar was opened 
and it was found that he had given every Roman 
citizen a considerable gift, and when the multitude 
saw his body carried through the forum all disfigured 
with its wounds, thev no longer kept themselves 
within the restraints of order and discipline, but after 
heaping round the body benches, railings, and tables 
from the forum, they set fire to them and burned 
it there; then, lifting blazing brands on high, they 
ran to the houses of tlie murderers with intent to 
burn them down, while others went every whither 
through the city seeking to seize the men themselves 
and tear them to pieces. Not one of these came in 
their way, but all were well barricaded. ‘There was 
a certain Cinna, however, one of the friends of 
Caesar, who chanced, as they say, to have seen 
during the previous night a strange vision. He 
dreamed, that is, that he was invited to supper 
by Caesar, and that when he excused himself, Caesar 
led him along by the hand, although he did not 
wish to go, but resisted. Now, when he heard that 
they were burning the body of Caesar in the forum, 
he rose up and went thither out of respect, although 
he had misgivings arising from his vision, and was at 
the same time in a fever. At sight of him, one of the 
multitude told his name to another who asked him 
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what it was, and he to another, and at once word 
ran through the whole throng that this man was one 
of the murderers of Caesar. For there was among 
the conspirators a man who bore this same name of 
Cinna, and assuming that this man was he, the crowd 
rushed upon him and tore him in pieces among 
them.! This more than anything else made Brutus 
and Cassius afraid, and not many days afterwards 
they withdrew from the city. What they did and 
suffered before they died, has been told in the Life 
of Brutus. 

LXIX. At the time of his death Caesar was fully 
fifty-six years old, but he had survived Pompey not 
much more than four years, while of the power and 
dominion which he had sought all his life at so 
great risks, and barely achieved at last, of this he 
had reaped no fruit but the name of it only, and a 
glory which had awakened envy on the part of his 
fellow citizens. However, the great guardian-genius 
of the man, whose help he had enjoyed through life, 
followed upon him even after death as an avenger of 
his murder, driving and tracking down his slayers 
over every land and sea until not one of them was 
left, but even those who in any way soever either 
put hand to the deed or took part in the plot were 
punished. 

Among events of man's ordering, the most amazing 
was that which befell Cassius; for after his defeat at 
Philippi he slew himself with that very dagger which 
he had used against Caesar; and among events of 
divine ordering, there was the great comet, which 
showed itself in great splendour for seven nights 


1 Cf. the Brutus, xx. 5 f. 
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TÒ ĉaruóvtov evd vs exe oO@y aTm5e. TQ Ò (ükvov- 
pave Xxpóvo. "epi TOUS dbi rmrovs ávrirax6els 
"AvT@pig Kab Kaicaps Tf pèv por, páxmg Kpa- 
micas TO Kab’ éavtov érpévraro «al dieEnAace 
8 mopJav to Katcapos atpatomesov, T1jv 96 Gevré- 
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after Caesar's murder, and then disappeared ; also, the 
obseuration of the sun's rays. For during all that 
year its orb rose pale and without radiance, while 
the heat that came down from it was slight aud 
ineffectual, so that the air in its circulation was dark 
and heavy owing to the feebleness of the warmth that 
penetrated it,and the fruits, imperfect and half ripe, 
withered away and shrivelled up on account of 
the coldness of the atmosphere. But more than 
anything else the phantom that appeared to Brutus 
showed that the murder of Caesar was not pleasing to 
the gods ; and it was on this wise. As he was about 
to take his army across from Abydos to the other 
continent, he was lying down at night, as his custom 
was, in his tent, not sleeping, but thinking of the 
future ; for it is said that of all generals Brutus was 
least given to sleep, and that he naturally remained 
awake a longer time than anybody else. And now 
he thought he heard a noise at the door, and looking 
towards the light of the lamp, which was slowly 
going out, he saw a fearful vision of a man of unnatural 
size and harsh aspect. At first he was terrified, but 
when he saw that the visitor neither did nor said 
anything, but stood in silence by his conch, he asked 
him who he was. Then the phantom answered him: 
“I am thy evil genius, Brutus, and thou shalt see me 
at Philippi." At the time, then, Brutus said courage- 
ously : “I shall see thee; " and the heavenly visitor 
at once went away. Subsequently, however, when 
arrayed against Antony and Caesar at Philippi, in the 
first battle he conquered the enemy in his front, 
routed and scattered them, and sacked the camp of 
Caesar; but as he was about to fight the second 
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pav abTQ payerOar uéXXorri Qovrá TO avTo pd- 
CHA TÄS vucTos aDÜis, ovy WOTE TL Trpoc eumeiv, 
àXXà cwweis ó Bpodros To mempwpevov eppiyre 
dépev éautov eis Tov Kivduvov. ov pay em ea ev 
dyeovelojevos, arid THs Tpo'r is ryevomerns ava- 
duyov mpos Ti Kpnuvõðes Kab TÊ Eie. yvuvo 
m pos faXaov TÒ G'Tépvov, apa Kat girov Tivos, ÜS 
pact, avvemippocavros THY TANYHY, am éaver, 
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battle, the same phantom visited him again at night, 
and though it said nothing to him, Brutus under- 
stood his fate, and plunged headlong into danger. 
He did not fall in battle, however, but after the rout 
retired to a crest of ground, put his naked sword to 
his breast (while a certain friend, as they say, helped 
to drive the blow home), and so died.! 


| Cf. the Brutus, xxxvi.; xlviii; lii, 
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A 


Achillas, 559, one of the guardians 
of Ptolemy XII. (Dionysus), 
and commander of his troops 
when Caesar came to Egypt. 
See the Pompey, Ixxvii.-Ixxx. 

Afranius, 531, 513, 567, Lucius 
ÀA., a warm partisan of Pompey, 
and one of his legates in Spain 
during the war with Sertorius. 
as wel as in Asia during the 
Mithridatic war. He was consul 
in 60 B.C. He was killed after 
the battle of Thapsus (46 B.C.) 

Agrippa, 215, Marcus Vipsanius A., 
fellow student of Octavius Caesar 
at Apollonia, and an intimate 
friend. He was one of the 
prominent and powerful men of 
the Augustan age. He lived 
63-12 B.C. 

Alcetas, 383, a brother of Perdiccas, 
whom he supported after Alex- 
ander's death.  Afterthe murder 
of Perdiccas in 321 B.C., Alcetas 
forsook Eumenes, and was joined 
by Attalus, the brother-in-law 
of Perdiccas. They were de- 
feated by Antigonus in 320, 
and Alcetas slew himself rather 
than fall into the hands of his 
enemy. 

Alcidamas, 13, of Elea in Asia 
Minor, a popular rhetorician of 
the school of Gorgias, who resided 
at Athens 431-411 Bo. 

Anaxarchus, 245, 807, 375 f., of 
Abdera, a philosopher who 
accompanied Alexander on his 


campaigns in Asia and won his 
favour by flattery. After the 
death of Alexander, Anaxarchus 
fell into the hands of Nicocreon, 
king of Salamis in Cyprus, 
whom he had offended, and was 
cruelly put to death. 
Anaximenes, 71, 215, of Lampsacus, 
a rhetorician and historian, who 
lived cirea 390-320 B.c. 
Androcottus, 401 f., or Sandro- 
cottus, an Indian prince who 
achieved the conquest of northern 
India after Alexander’s death. 
Seleucus waged unsuccessful war 


upon him. 

Anticleides, 357, of Athens, author 
of a history of Alexander about 
which nothing further is known 

Antigenes, 357, otherwise unknown. 

Antigonus, 437, surnamed the 
One-eyed, king of Asia, and 
father of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Antiochus of Ascalon, 89 f., called 
thefounder of the Fifth Academy. 
Cicero speaks of him in the high- 
est and most appreciative terms 
(Brutus, 91, 315.) 

Antipater, 67-79, 219—437, regent 
of Macedonia during Alexander's 
absence, and of Alexander's 
empire after the murder of 
Perdiccas in 321 B.C. He died 
in 319. 

Antiphanes, 11, 25, of Rhades, a 
poet of the Middle Comedy, 
who began his career in 383 B.C, 

Antonius, 109 f., 121, 137, Caius A., 
uncle of Mark Antony the 
triumvir. He served under Sulla 
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in the Mithridatic war, and 
was expelled from the senate 
for plundering the allies and 
wasting his substance. After 
the events here described, he 
went to his province of Mace- 
donia, and in 59 B.C. was con- 
vieted of extortion there, in 
spite of the defence of his conduct 
by Cieero. . 
Apollonia, 195, 533 f, an ancient 
Greek city of Illyria, "Towards 
the end of the Roman republic, 
it became a famous seat of learn- 


ing. 

xpolloatus: 91 f., 447, son of Molon, 
and sometimes called Molon, a 
native of Alabanda in Caria, and 
a distinguished rhetorician. Cf. 
Cicero, Brutus, 90, 312; 91,310. 

Aristander of Telmessus, 227, 261, 
995 f., 317, 323, 369, 375, the 
chief soothsayer of Alexander, 
and probably the anthor of a 
work “On Prodigies " referred 
to by Pliny and Lucian. 

Aristobnlus, of Cassandreia, 57, 
261, 269, 273, 285, 357, 433, 
accompanied Alexander on his 
expedition and wrote a history 
of his campaigns, of which we 
know most from aArrian’s 
Anabasis, 

Ariston, the Chian, 25, 75, a Stoic 
philosopher who flourished about 
260 B.C. 

Aristoxenus, 233, a pupil of Aris- 
totle, and a philosopher of the 
Peripatetic school. Only frag- 
ments of his musical treatises 
have come down to us. 

Arrhidaeus, 249, 437, a bastard son 
of Philip of Macedon, He was 
put to death by order of Olym- 
pias in 317 B.O. 

Artemidorus, 595, of Cnidus, a 
teacher of rhetoric at Rome, and 
a friend of Caesar. 

Artemisius, 265, see Daesius. 

Attalus (1), 247, 251, one of Philip's 
generals. After Philips death 
he was assassinated by order of 
Alexander. 

Attalus (2). 383, one of Alexander’s 
chief officers, and the brother- 
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in-law of Perdiccas. After the 
murder of Perdiccas, Attalus 
joined Alcetas, and was defeated 
and taken prisoner by Antigonus, 
See Alcetas. 


B 


Balbus, 583, Lucius Cornelius B., a 
native of Gades in Spain, who 
came to Rome at the end of the 
war with Sertorius (72 R.G.) 
He served under Caesar both iu 
Gaul and during the civil war, 
and was the manager of Caesar's 
property. After Caesar's death 
Balbus was high in favour with 


Octavius. For the incident here 
noted, ef. Suetonius, Div. Jul, 
T8. 


Bessus, 349, 353, satrap of Bactria 
under Dareius IIl., and com- 
mander of the Persian left wing 
at the battle of Arbela. 

Bestia, 139, Lucius Calpurnius B., 
one of the conspirators with 
Catiline. Cieero was afterwards 
reconciled with him, and de- 
fended him unsuccessfully when 
accused of bribery in his candi- 
dacy for the praetorship in 57 


B.C. 

Bibulus, 473 f., Lucius Calpurnius 
B., aedile in 65 B.C., praetor in 
62, and consul in 59, in each case 
a colleague of Julius Caesar. He 
died in 48. 

Boédromion, 69, 317, the Attic 
month corresponding to parts 
of onr September and October. 

Brundisium, 181 f., 529, 533, an 
important city on the eastern 
coast of Italy (Calabria), with a 
fine harbour. It was the natural 
point of departure from Italy 
to the East. and the chief naval 
station of the Romans in the 
Adriatic. 

Brutus, 593, 597, Decimus Junius 
B., surnamed Albinus, was 
widely employed, highly es- 
teemed, fully trusted. and richly 
rewarded by Julius Caesar, aad 
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yet joined his murderers. He 
was put to death by order of 
Antony in 43 B.O. 


C 


Caecilius, 7, Caecilius Calactinus, 
a native of Sicily, a distinguished 
rhetorician at Rome in the tinie 
of Augustus. 

Calanus, 409, 417, one of the Indian 
philosophers called  zymnoso- 
phists, 

Calenus, 545, Quintus Fufius C., 
tribune of the people in 61 R.O., 
and praetorin 59 through Caesar's 
influence, whom he ever after- 
wards faithfully served, holding 
high commands under him in 
Gaul and during the civil war. 
He died in 41 B.C. 

Callias the Syracusan, 13, otherwise 
unknown. 

Callisthenes, 303, 323, 327, 375- 
385, of Olynthus, a philosopher 
and historian, who accompanied 
Alexander on his expedition in 
the East until put to death by 
him in 328 B.C. Besides an 
account of Alexander's expedi- 
tion, he wrote a history of Greece 
from 387 to 357 R.O. 

Calistratus, 11, 13, 33, a distin- 
guished orator and statesman at 
Athens,who flourished from about 
380 to about 361 B.C., when he 
was condemned to death and fled 
the city. 

Carneades, 89, of Cyrené, head of 
the Academy at Athens in 156 
B.C. (when he was one of an 
embassy of philosophers to Rome) 
and until his death in 129. See 
the Cato Major, xxii. 

Casca, 597 f., Publius Servilius 
C., at this time tribune of the 
people. He fought in the battle 
of Philippi, and died soon after- 
wards, His brother, Caius Ser- 
vilius Casca, had also been a 
friend of Caesar,and was a fellow 
couspirator. 

Cassauder, 33, 429, f., a son of 
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Antipater the regent of Mace- 
donia. He was master of Athens 
from 318 to 307 B.c., when 
Demetrius Poliorcetes took pos- 


session of the city. He died in 
297 B.C. 

Catulus, Quintus Lutatius C., 83., 
133, 157, 455 ff., a leading 


aristocrat of the nobler sort, 
consul in 78 P.0., censor in 65, 
died in 60. 

Chares (1), 215, a famous Athenian 
general, prominent from 367 
to 331 B.C. 

Chares (2), 281, 205, 357, 381, 385, 
419, of Mitylené, court chaniber- 
lain of Alexander, and author 
of an anecdotical history of 
Alexander’s campaignas, 

Cicero, 503, Quintus Tullius C., 
younger brother of the orator, 
Served as legate under Caesar in 
Gaul, but went over to Pompey 
in the civil war. He fell a 
victim to the proscription of 
the triumvirs in 43 R.C. 

Cimber, 597, Lucius "illius ©, 
had been a warm supporter ol 
Caesar and was rewarded by him 
with the province of Bithynia, 
to which he retired after Caesar's 
murder, and co-operated with 
Brutus and Cassius. 

Cinna, 603 f., Caius Helvius C., sce 
the Brutus, xx. 5 f., and the Dict. 
of Proper Names for Vol. vi. 

Cithaeron, 57, the mountain range 
between Attica and Boeotia. 

Citium, Citieans, 323, a city of 
Cyprus. 

Meitarchus, 357, a historian who 
accompanied Alexander on his 
expedition to the East, and wrote 
a highly rhetorical account 
ofit. He was the son of Deinon 
oi Colophon, who was author 
of a history of Persia. 

Cleitomachus, 87, 91, a Carthagi- 
nian by birth, and a teacher of 
philosophy at Athens from about 
146 B.C. to about 111. In 129 
he succeeded Carneades as head 
of the New Academy. 

Cleitus, 259, 267, 369-375, was 
commander of one of the two 
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te 


companies of the ‘ companion " 
cavalry, and at the time of his 
death had been made satrap of 
Bactria by Alexander. 

Cleopatra (1), 247, 251, 297, 415, 
soon After this put to cruel death 
by Olympias, together with her 
Infant child, who was regarded 
as a rival of Alexander. 

Cleopatra (2), 557 ff., queen of 
Egypt. See the Anfony, xxv. ff. 

Clodius, 151—171, 463-467, Publius 
Claudina (Clodius) Pulcher, 
youngest son of the Appius 
Claudius mentioned in the Sula, 
xxix. 3. He helped to de- 
moralise the soldiers of Lucullus 
(Lucullus, xxxiv.), and became a 
venomous foe of Cicero, 

Coenus, 397, son-in-law of Par- 
menio, and one of the ablest of 
Alexander's officers. He died 
shortly after the army had begun 
its return from India. 

Collytus, 29, an Attic deme, or 
township. 

Cornificius, 545 (Corfinius), Quintus 
C., a quaestor under Caesar in 
48 B.C., and a friend of Cicero. 
In 45 Caesar made hini governor 
of Syria, and in 44 he had the 
province of Africa, where he 
fought against the second trium- 
virate, and fell in battle. 

Craterus, 345—383, one of the ablest 
of Alexander's officers, and a 
man of noble character. He fell 
in battle against Eumenes in 
321 B.c. See the Eumenes, 


v. ff. 

Cratippus, the Peripatetic, 143, 
of Mitylene, a contemporary 
and intimate friend of Cicero, 
and a teacher of Cicero’s son. 
See the Brutus, xxiv. 1 f. 

Ctesibius, 13, perhaps the Cynic 
philosopher of Chalcis in Euboea, 
who was the instructor of Anti- 
gonus Doson, king of Macedonia 
(229-221 B.C.). 

Curio, 461, 615-519, Caius Seri- 
bonius C., an able orator, but 
reckless and profligate. He was 
tribune of the people in 50 B.C., 
and sold his support to Caesar, 
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who made him praetor in Sicily 
in 49. Thence he crossed into 
Africa to attack the Pompeians 
there, but was defeated and slain 
(Caesar, Hell. Civ., li, 23-44.) 


D 


Daesius, 265, 433, a Macedonian 
month answering to the Attic 


Thargelion. i.e. May-June. It 
followed Artemisius. 
Dareius, 263 ff., Dareius III., 


surnamed Codomannus, came to 
the throne of Persia in 336 B.c. 
Deinon, 333, of Colophon, see 
Cleitarchus. 
Demaratus the Corinthian, 247 f., 
337, 385, known only from these 


incidents, 

Demetrius (1), 33, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, son of Antigonus 
(cf. Plutarch’s Demetrius, ix.). 

Demetrius (2), the Phalerean, 23—27 
85, 71, a celebrated rhetorician 
and orator (346—283 m.c.) He 
was guardian, or regent, of 
Athens for Cassander from 318 
to 307. 

Demetrius (3), surnamed Pheido, 
383, son of Pythonax, one of the 
“companion " cavalry (Arrian, 
Anab., iv. 12, 5). 

Demetrius (4), the Magnesian, 39, 
69, a Greek grammarian con- 
temporary with Cicero. 

Diogenes of Sinopé, 259, 409, a 
Cynic philosopher, born 412 B.c. 
He became a pupil of Antisthenes 
the Socratic at Athens, and 
changed from a dissolute to a 
most austere life. He died 
at Corinth in 323, according to 
Plutarch (Morals, p. 717 c) on 
the same day as Alexander the 
Great, 

Dionysius of Magnesia, 91, a 
distinguished rhetorician. Cf, 
Cicero, Brutus, 91, 316. 

Diopeithes, 215, an 
general, father of the poet 
Menander. He was arraigned 
by the Macedonian party at 


Athenian 
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Athens, and was defended by 
Demosthenes in the extant 
oration '' On the Chersonese.”’ 
Dolabella, 19) f., 449, 563, 589, 
the profligate and debt-ridden 
son-in-law of Cicero, lived 70-43 
B.C, He took part with Caesar 
in 49, but approved of his 
murder, and gained the consul- 
ship for the remainder of the 
year 44. He was outlawed and 
declared a public enemy on 
account of his extortions in 
Asia, and committed suicide. 
Domitius (1), 179, 527 f., 845, 549, 
Lucius Donitius Ahenobarbus, 
consul in 54 B.C. He was 
Cato's son-in-law, and one of the 
ablest supporters of the aristo- 
cratic party. He opposed both 
Pompey and Caesar until their 
quarrel, then sided with Pompey. 
He met his death at Pharsalus, 
Domitius (2), 547, 561, Gnaeus 
Domitius Calvinus, consu! in 
53 n.c. He was a supporter 
uf Bibulus against Caesar in 
59, but after 49 an active sup- 
porter of Caesar. After the 
battle of Pharsalus he was 
Caesar's lieutenant in Asia. 
Duris, 47, 57, 261, 357, of Samos, 
& pupil of Theophrastus, his- 
torian and, for a time, tyrant, 
of Samos, lived cirea 350-280 


B.C. 

Dyrrhachium, 181, 529, a city on 
the coast of Illyricum, opposite 
to Brundisium, known in Greek 
history as Epidamnus. Jt was 
a free state, and sided with the 
Romans consistently. 


E 


Eratosthenes, 23, 75, 229, 317, otf 
Cyrené, librarian nt Alexandria, 
most distinguished as geographer 
and chronologist, a writer also 
on philosophy and ethics, 975- 
194 B.c. 

Erigyius, 251. of Mitylené, an 
officer in Alexander's army. 
He fell in battle 328 B.O 
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F 


Favonius, 497, 525, 543, Marcus 
F., called the “Ape of Cato,” 
was aedile in 52 n.o.. and praetor 
in 49. Ile joined Pompey in the 
East. notwithstanding personal 
enmity to him, and accompanied 
him in his tight from Pharsalus 
(cf. the Pompey, Ixxiii, 6 f). 
He was put to death by order of 
Octavius Caesar after the battle 
of Philippi (i2 B.o.) 


G 


Gabinius, 157, 161, Aulus f1., tribune 
of the people in 66 B.C., praetor 
in 61, consul with Piso in 58, 
the year during which Cicero 
was exiled. He was recalled 
from his province of Syria in 
55, prosecuted for taking bribes, 
and exiled. He died in 48. 

Granicus, 263 f., a river in the 
Troad emptying into the Pro- 
pontia. 


H 


Hagnon. the Teian, 343, 383, after- 
wards admiral under Antigonus. 

Harpalus, 61 f., 243, 251, 333, 347, 
Alexander’s faithless treasurer. 
Antipater demanded his sur- 
render by the Athenians, who 
put him in prison, whence he 
escaped and went to Crete. 
Here he was assassinated, 

Hecataeus, of Eretria, 357, known 
only from this citation. 

Hegesias, the Magnesian, 231, a 
rhetorician and historian who 
flourished in the early part of 
the third century B.C., and was 
noted for his inane conceits, 

Helicon, 323. son of Acesas, of 
Salamis in Cyprus, Father and 
son were famous weavers of 
embroidered textures, probably 
in the latter part of the fifth 
century D.C, 
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Hephaestion, 307, 341. 313, 347, 
361, 367, 381, 383, 495, 433, 


oflicer and beloved friend of 
Alexander, 
Heracleides, 299, of Alexandria, 


a historian who flourished under 
Ptolemy IV. (222-203 B.C.) 

Hermioné, 333, a city in southern 
Argolis. 

Hernmippus, 13, 27, 71. 75, 381, of 
Smyrna, a distinguished philo- 
sopher and biographer who was 
active in the second half of the 
third century B.C. 

Herodes, 143, probably the business 
manager of Cicero's friend 
Atticus, Cf. Cicero ad Att, vi. 
1, 25. 


I 


Idorneneus, 39, 57, of Lampsacns, 
& pupil and friend of Epicurus 
(342-970 B.O.) author of bio- 
graphical works entitled “ The 
Socratics " and “The Dema- 
Ogues.'" 

lolas, 429, 437, the time and man- 
ner of his death are unknown. 
He is last mentioned in connec- 
tion with the marriage of hls 
sister to Perdiccas, in 322 B.C. 

lon, 7, of Chios, a popular poet at 
Athens between 452 and 421 
B.C, and author of a prose 
work entitled ''Sojourns," in 
which he recounted his experi- 
ences with famous men of his 
time. 

Isaeus, 13, a professional writer of 
speeches for the law-courta 420- 
350 B.C, and numbered among 
the ten great Attic orators. 

Isauricus, 457, 533, Publius Ser- 
vilius Vatia I., deserted the 
aristocratic party to support 
Caesar, but after Caesar’s death 
returned to his former allegiance. 
He tried with more or less success 
to hold a middle course as be- 
tween Antony and Octavius 
Caesar, 

Isocrates, 13, 215, the celebrated 
Attic orator and  rhetorician, 
436-338 B.C. 
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Ister, 357, a slave, and afterwards 
a iriend of Callimachus the 
Alexandrian grammarian and 
poet (250-220 B.0.), a volu- 
minous writer, whose works are 
all lost. 


L 


Labienus, 181, 487, 527, fled to 
Africa after the battle of Phar- 
salus, and after the battle of 
Thapsus (46 B.C), to Spain, 
where he was the immediate 
cause of the defeat of the Pom- 
peians at Munda, and was slain 
(45 B.C). 

Lacritus, the rhetorician, 71, of 
Phaselis in Pamphylia, a pupil 
of Isocrates about 350 B.c. 

Laelius, 219, perhaps the Laelius 
Decimus who was prominent 
during the civil war as a partisan 
of Pompey, and held military 
command under him, 

Lentulus (1), 513, 519, 525, Lucius 
Cornelins L. Crus, on the out- 
break of civil war joined Pompey 
in the East, fled with him from 
Pharsalus, and was put to death 
in Egypt. See the Pompey, 
lxxx. 4. 

Lentulus (2), 167, 179 (cf. Caesar, 
B.C. iii, 83), 545, 601, Lucius 
Cornelius L. Spinther, consul 
in 57 B.C. through Caesar's 
influence, but took the field for 
Pompey at the outbreak of 
civil war in 49. He also, like 
Lentulus Crus, fled with Pompey 
to Egypt, but got safe to 
Rhodes. 

Lentulus (3), 123-127, 135 f., 141, 
459, Publius Cornelius L., sur- 
named Sura, was consul in 71 
B.C., but in the following year 
was expelled from the senate. 
This led him to ioin the conspir- 
ators with Catiline. 

Lentulus (4), 189, the name by 
which Dolabella was sometimes 
called after hls adoption into the 
plebeian family of Gneius Len- 
tulus in order that he might 
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become a candidate for the 
tribuneship. Dolabella was 
Tullia's third husband. Sce 
Tullia. 

Leonnatus, 283, 343, 405, one of 
Alexander’s most distinguished 
officers. He fell in 322 B.C., 
while attempting to relieve Anti- 
pater at Lamia. 

Leosthenes, 67, 215, an Athenian, 
general of the league for expelling 
the Macedonians from Greece 
after the death of Alexander. 
He died during the siege of Lamia. 

Lepidus, 201, 591, 601, Marcus 
Aemilius L., joined the party of 
Caesar in 40 B.C., was Caesar's 
magister equitum in 47 and 45, 
&nd his consular colleague in 
46. After Caesar's murder he 
sided with Antony, and as mem- 
ber of the second triumvirate re- 
ceived Spain as his province, 
then, in 40, Africa. Here he 
remained til 36, when he was 
deposed from the triumvirate, 
He lived till 13 Bo. 

Lucullus, 449, Marcus Licinius L., 
younger brother of the great 
Lucullus, also called by adoption 
M. Terentius Varro Lucullus, 
consul in 73 B.C., and after- 
wards a warm friend of Cicero. 
Hie died before the civil war. 

Lysimachus, 357, 383, an olficer 
of Alexander, not prominent 
during Alexander's life, but after- 
wards king of Thrace. He fell 
in battle with Seleucus, 281 B.C. 


M 


Maecenas, 215, Caius Cilnius M., 
the patron of poets and artists 
during the reign of Augustus, 
whose prime minister he was. 

Marcellus, 195, 513 f., Caius 
Claudius M., consul in 50 B.C., 
a friend of Cicero and Pompey, 
and an uncompromising foe 
of Caesar. But after the out- 
break of the civil war he remained 
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quietly and timidly in Italy, 
and was finally pardoned by 
Caesar. As husband of Octavia, 
the sister of Octavius Caesar, 
he had considerable influence. 
He is last heard of about 41 


B.C. 

Marsyas 43, of Pella in Mace- 
donia, author of a history of 
his own country from earliest 
times down to 332 B.C. 

Mazaeus, 321, 313, a Persian 
officer under Dareius III., after- 
wards made satrap of Babylon 
by Alexander. 

Megabyzus, 349, probably a priest 
er keeper of the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus. 

Menippus, the Carian, 91, the most 
accomplished rhetorician of his 
time in Asia. Cf. Cicero, Brutus, 
91. 315. 

Metellus (1), 119, 155, Quintus 
Caecilius M. Celer, consul in 60 
B.9., and an influential aristocrat, 
He was a violent opponent of 
Caesar during the latter's con- 
sulship in 59, in which year 


he died. 

Metellus (2) 529 f., Lucius Caecilius 
M. Creticus, little known apart 
from the incident here narrated. 

Metellus (3), 139, 147, f., Quintus 
M. Nepos, a brother of Metellus 
Celer, a partisan of Pompey, 
and for a time a violent opponent 
of Cicero. As consul, however, 
in 57 B.C., he did not oppose 
the recall of Cicero from banish- 
ment. He died in 55. 

Metellus (4), 479, Quintus Metellua 
Pius, consul with Sulla in 80 
B.C., and one of Sulla’s most 
successful generals, Against 
Sertorius in Spain he was less 
fortunate. He died about 63. 

Murena, 117, 171, 218, Lucius 
Licinius M., had been quaestor, 
aedile, and praetor, and had 
served under Lucullus azaiust 
Mithridates (Zuculius, xix. 7). 
He was accused of bribery in liis 
canvass for the consulship, was 
defended by Hortensius and 
Cicero, and acquitted. 
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Nearchus, 251, 411, 415, 427, 433f., 
the trusted admiral of Alexander. 

Nicocreon, 309, king of Salamis in 
Cyprus. After the death of 
Alexander he took sides with 
Ptolemy of Egypt. . 

Nonacris, 437, a town in Arcadia, 
near which the water of the 
river Styx descended from a 
cliff, 


0 
Ochus, 417, Dareius IL, 424-404 


B.C. 

Olympias, 227f., 237, 247, 251, 207. 
341, 415, 437, 439, Alexander's 
mother. She was put to death 
in 316 B.C., by order of Cassan- 


der. 

Onesicritus, 243, 261, 357, 395, 399, 
409, 411, a Greek who accom- 
panied Alexander in Asia and 
wrote an account of his cam- 
paigns. His work contained 
valuable information, but was 
full of exaggerations and false- 


hoods. 

Oppius, 485, Caius O., an intimate 
friend of Caesar, and author 
(probably) of Lives of Marius, 
Pompey, and Caesar. 

Oricum, 533, a town on the coast 
of Epirus, north of Apollonia. 
Oxyartes, 389, a Bactrian prince, 
father of Roxana. Alexander 
made him satrap of northern 
India. He supported Eumenes 
until the death of that officer, 
and then came to terms with 

Antigonus. 


P 


Panaetius, the philosopher, 33, 
chief founder of the Stoic school 
at Rome, flourishing between 
150 and 110 B.C. 

Pappus, 75, otherwise unknown. 

Parmenio, 231, 249, 265, 277, 285f., 
311, 3171L., 327, 343, 361ff., 369, 
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an able and trusted commander 
under both Philip and Alexander. 

Pasicrates, 309, king of Soli in 
Cyprus. 

Patavium, 555, an ancient and 
important city of Venetia, the 
modern Padua. 

Panlus, 515, Lucius Aemilius P., 
consul in 50 B.C. with Claudius 
Marcellus, He had been a 
violent opponent of Caesar, Cf, 
the Pompey, lviii. 1. 

Pelops, of Byzantium, 143, not 
otherwise known. 

Perdiccas, 79, 263, 347, 437, the 
officer to whom the dying Alex- 
ander is said to have given his 
signet-ring, and who was regent 


for the royal successors of 
Alexander till 321 B.C. 
Peucestas, 347f., 405, a distin- 


guished officer of Alexander, and 
satrap of Persia. It was chiefly 
due to him that Eumenes met 
with disaster in 316 B.C. See the 
Eumenes, xiv. ff. 

Pharmacusa, 445, a small island off 
the coast of Caria, about 120 
furlongs south of Miletus. 

Philip (1), 195, Lucius Marcius 
Philippus, consul in 56 n.o., 
married Atia, the widow of 
Caius Octavius, thus becoming 
the stepfather of Octavius Caesar. 
He remained neutral during the 
civil wars. 

Philip (2), 399, made satrap of 
India by Alexander in 327 B.c. 
In the following year he was 
assassinated by his mercenaries. 

Philip (3), the Chalcidian, 357, 
known only from this citation. 

Philip (4), of Theangela (in Caria), 
357, author of a history of Caria 
which is cited by Athenaeus and 
Strabo. 

Philistus, 243, the Syracusan, an 
eyewitness of the events of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse, 
which he described thirty years 
later in a history of Sicily. 

Philo, the Theban, 357, known only 
from this citation. 

Philon, the Academic, 87, 91, a 
native of Larissa in Thessaty, 
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and a teacher of rhetoric and 
philosophy at Athens and Rome 
during Cicero's lifetime. Ct. 
Cicero, Brutus, 89, 306. 

Philotas, 249, 255, 317, 343, 36l- 
369, the son of Parmenio. 

Philoxenus, 243, of Cythera, one 
of the most distinguished dithy- 
rambic poets of Greece (435-380 
B.C.), resident at Athens and 
Syracuse. 

Phylarchus, 67, an Athenian his- 
torian, author of a history of 
Greece from 272 to 220 B.C. 
Plutarch is heavily indebted to 
him in his Agis and Cleomenes, 
and Pyrrhus. 

Piso (1), 127, 457, Caius Calpurnius 
P. consul in 67 B.C., and a 
violent aristocrat. As pro-consul 
he plundered his province of 
Gallia Narbonensis. He must 
have died before the civil war. 

Piso (2), 157, 475, 531, Lucius 
Calpurnins P., father-in-law ot 
Julius Caesar. He plundered his 
province of Macedonia shame- 
lessly, and was recalled in 55 
B.C. He is covered with invec- 
tive in Cicero's oration de Provine. 
Cons. He took no part in the 
civil war that followed. 

Piso (3), 161, 139, Caius Calpurnius 
P. Frugi, married Cicero's daugh- 
ter Tullia in 63B.c. He was 
quaestor in 58, and used every 
endeavour to secure the recall of 
Cicero from exile, but died 
before his father-in-law’s return. 
Cicero mentions him often with 
gratitude, 

Pollio, 523, 553, 567, Caius Asinius 
P., a famous orator, poet, and 
historian, 76 B.C.—4 A.D. He was 
an intimate friend of Julius 
Caesar, fought under him in 
Spain and Africa, and after 
Caesar's death supported Oc- 
taviua Caesar. After 29, he 
devoted himself entirely to 
literature, and was a patron of 
Vergil and Horace. None of his 
works are extant. 

Polycleitus, 357, of Larissa in 
Thessaly, one of the numerous 


historians of 
uncertain date. 

Poseidonius, 91, of Apameia in 
Syria, a Stoic philosopher, pupil 
of Panaetius of Athens, contem- 
porary with Cicero, who often 
speaks of him and occasionally 
corresponded with him. Cf. 
Cicero, de Natura Deorum, 1, 3, 6. 

Potamon, the Lesbian, 399, a 
rhetorician who enjoyed the 
favour of the emperor Tiberius 
(14-37 A.D.), and was an author- 
ity on the career of Alexander. 

Potheinus, 557f., one of the guar- 
dians of the young Ptolemy when 
Caesar came to Egypt. 

Ptolemy, 251, 337, 357, one of the 
ablest of Alexander's officers, and 
afterwards king of Egypt. He 
wrote a history of Alexander's 
campaigns which is the chief 
authority for Arrian, 

Pyanepsion, 71, 77, the Athenian 
month corresponding to parts of 
October and November. 

Python (or Pithon), 435, son of 
Craterus, one of the seven select 
oflicers forming the immediate 
bodyguard of Alexander. After 
the death of Alexander he sup- 
ported Perdiccas, but went over 
to Antigonus and Seleucus when 
they made war upon Eumenes. 


Alexander, of 
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Roxana, 359, 437, daughter of 
Oxyartes the Bactrian prince. 
With her son by Alexander she 
was taken to Macedonia by 
Antipater. Mother and son were 
put to death in 311 B.c. by order 
of Cassander. 


8 


Samothrace, 297, a large island in 
the northern Aegean sea, about 
forty miles south of the Thracian 
coast. 
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Scaurus, 83, Marcus Aemilius 8. 
Father and son of this name were 
prominent in the Roman aris- 
tocracy from 126 to 52 B.C., the 
former having been consul in 115. 
Both were venal, but the first 
was often highly praised, and the 
second was defended, by Cicero. 

Scipio (1), 479, Publius Cornelius 8. 
Africanus Major, the conqueror 
of Hannibal, 234—183 B.O. 

Scipio (2), 181, 517, 519, 541, 545, 
549, 563f., 571, Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio Nasica, adopted by 
Metellus Pius, and therefore 
often called Metellus Scipio, was 
Pompey's colleague in the con- 
sulship for the latter part of the 
year 52 B.C., and a determined 
foe of Caesar. He killed himself 
after the battle of Thapsus. 
Though a Scipio by birth, a 
Metellus by adoption, and a 
father-in-law of Pompey, he was 
rapacious and profligate. 

Seleucus, 349, 401, 435, founder of 
the Seleucid dynasty in Syria. 

Silanus, 117, 127, 131f., Decimus 
Junius S., stepfather of Marcus 
Brutus, had been aedile in 70 


p.c. 

Sotion, 399, a native of Alexandria, 
who lived in the first part of the 
first century A.D. 

Stateira, 419, 437, dauchter of 
Dareius III., and wife of Alex- 
ander.  Stateira was also her 
mother’s name (pp. 8114.). 


T 


Tanusius, 407, Tanusius Geminus, 
a Roman historian of Cicero's 
time (probably), the nature and 
scope of whose work is uncertain. 

Telestes, 243, of Selinus in Sicily, 
won a dithyrambic victory at 
Athens in 401 B.C. A few of his 
verses are preserved in Athenaeus 
(pp. 616 and 617, 626a, 637a). 

Thapsacus, 415, an important town 
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commanding a crossing of the 
Euphrates, east of Upper Syria. 

Theodectes, 273, a distinguished 
rhetorician and tragie poet, a 
pupil of Isocrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, and an imitator of 
Euripides. He flourished in the 
time of Philip of Macedon, and 
lived for the most part at Athens. 

Theodotus, 555, a rhetorician of 
Chios (or Sainos), put to death 
by Brutus. See the Pompey, 
Ixxvii. 2; lxxx. 6. 

Theophilus, 323, an artist in metal 
work, not otherwise known. 

Theophrastus, 25, 41, 141, 233, the 
most famous pupil of Aristotle, 
and his successor as head of the 
Peripatetic school of philosophy 
at Athens. He was born at 
Eresos in Lesbos, and died at 
Athens in 287 B.C., at the age 
of eighty-five. 

Theopompus, 9, 31, 35, 43, 51, 63, 
of Chios, 4 fellow-pupil of Iso- 
crates with Ephorus, wrote 
anti-Athenian histories of Greece 
from 411 to 8948B.c., and of 
inp of Macedon from 360 to 


Theramenes, 183, a brilliant Athen- 
ian naval commander who cto- 
operated successfully with Alci- 
biades during the closing years 
of the Peloponnesian waz. He 
was one of the Thirty Tyrants, 
and favoured a Moderate course, 
but fell a victim to the jealousy 
and hatred of Critias. 

Thurii, 71, a colony of Athens in 
Lucania, Italy, founded under 
Pericles. 

Tralles, 555, a large and flourishing 
city in north-western Caria. 

Tullia, 189, daughter of Cicero and 
Terentia, married Caius Cal- 
purnius Piso in 63 B.C., was a 
widow in 57, married Furius 
Crassipes in 56, from whom she 
was soon divorced. In 50 she 
married Dolabella (Lentulus) 
from whom she was divorced in 
46. She bore him a son in 45, 
but died soon after at her father's 
house in Tusculum, 
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Varro, 531, the most learned 
Roman scholar, the most volum- 
inous Roman author, and yet no 
literary recluse. He held high 
command under Pompey in the 
war against the pirates, the 
Mithridatic war, and in Spain 
with Afranius. After the cam- 
paign in Spain he joined Pompey 
in Greece, but after the battle at 
Pharsalus threw himself on 
Caesar’s mercy, was pardoned 
by him, and restored to literary 
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activity. He was at this time 
nearly seventy years old. 


x 


Xenocles, of Adramyttium, 91, a 
distinguished rhetorician, men- 
tioned by Strabo (p. 614). Cf, 
Cicero, Brutus, 91, 3106. 

Xenocrates, 245, of Chalcedon, 
396-314 B.C., an associate of 
Aeschines the Socratic amd Plato, 
and head of the Academy at 
Athens for twenty-five years. 
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